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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    WORK    OF    LEGISLATION. 

When  tlio  Assembly  resumed  its  meetings  at 
Versailles  at  two  o'clock  on  tlic  afternoon  of 
Monday,  the  20th  ^lay,  after  the  final  defeat  of 
the  Commune,  it  had  existed  but  three  months 
and  a  half,  and  yet  it  already  had  a  history. 

This  short  history  embraced  three  great  events: 
the  vote  upon  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  the 
refusal  to  sit  at  Paris,  and  the  armed  struggle 
with  the  Commune. 

A  close  scrutiny  of  the  Assembly,  taking  into 
account  its  votes,  the  measures  it  had  already 
passed,  its  language,  its  attitude,  might  result  in 
the  following  judgment  :  It  was  patriotic,  liberal, 
a  foe  to  centralization,  keenly  hostile  to  the 
Empire.   It  desired  peace.  It  regarded  the  Republic 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TnK    WORK    OF    LEGISLATION. 

"Wnr.N  the  Assembly  resumed  its  meetings  at 
Versailles  at  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
J^londay,  the  29th  ^lay,  after  the  final  defeat  of 
tlio  Commune,  it  had  existed  but  three  mouths 
and  a  half,  and  yet  it  already  had  a  history. 

This  short  history  embraced  three  great  events: 
the  vote  upon  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  the 
refusal  to  sit  at  Paris,  and  the  armed  struggle 
with  the  Commune. 

A  close  scrutiny  of  the  Assembly,  taking  into 
account  its  votes,  the  measures  it  had  already 
passed,  its  language,  its  attitude,  might  result  in 
the  following  judgment  :  It  was  patriotic,  liberal, 
a  foe  to  centralization,  keenly  hostile  to  the 
Empire.   It  desired  peace.  It  regarded  the  Republic 
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as  a  form  of  government  at  once  impracticable 
and  fatal.  It  regarded  Paris  as  a  constant 
menace  to  the  liberty  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country.  It  was  painstaking,  inexperienced,  and 
undisciplined.  As  is  common  with  the  ignorant, 
it  was  easily  carried  away  by  passion,  and 
imagfination.  There  were  but  few  real  men  in  it — 
a  great  misfortune  for  an  Assembly  ;  and,  what  is 
perhaps  still  more  deplorable,  it  failed  to  recognize 
those  whom  it  possessed,  save  M.  Thiers,  whom 
it  appointed  to  negotiate  and  to  reign,  and  M. 
Grévy,  whom  it  selected  as  its  President. 

From  the  first  day  antagonism  existed  between 
Paris  and  the  Assembly. 

The  Assembly  did  not  like  the  Republic,  and 
Paris  had  made  the  Republic.  The  Assembly 
was  irritated  by  what  it  termed  the  Dictatorship 
of  M.  Gambetta,  and  it  was  Paris  that  had 
entrusted  rule  to  M.  Gambetta,  and  had  inspired 
him  with  her  own  ideas  and  passions.  The  re- 
actionists cherished  an  old  grudge  against  the 
city  of  the  Encyclopedists,  as  did  all  the  Legiti- 
mists against  the  city  of  '93.  Old  ideas  of 
decentrahzation,  revived  by  the  excessive  and 
oppressive  centralization  of  the  Empire,  still 
embittered  the  "Rustics"  against  Paris.  The 
"  Rustics  !  "  The  name  had  been  fastened  upon 
them  in  contempt  ;  they  accepted  it  as  an  honour 
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and  a  challenge.     One  of  their  first  acts  at  Bor- 
deaux,  and  one  full  of   meaning,    Lad   been   the 
refusal  to  sit  in  Paris.    They  desired  Fontainebleau 
or  even  Bourges.     Can  it  be  doubted  that  at  the 
time  when  this  decision  was  arrived  at,  everything 
that    could    possibly    have   lessened   the   oflTencc 
of   it   to   the    capital    should    have  been    done  ? 
What    was,    in    fact,    said     and     done  ?       The 
Commercial    Bills   Act    had    to   bo   three    times 
amended,  and  all  the    extensions  of  time  three 
times  renewed  ;    the  Assembly  constantly  main- 
taining  that   it    was    granting   too    much.     The 
barely    indispensable    only    was    wrung    from   it. 
Starving,    decimated,    ruined    Paris,    exasperated 
by  the  shame  of  the  capitulation,  and  the  brutal 
insult  inflicted  upon  it  by  tho  conquerors,  when 
they    encamped    in    the    Place    do    la    Concorde 
itself,    full   of    discharged    soldiers,    of    families 
from     the     suburbs     whose     houses    had    been 
destroyed,    of  convicts   let   out   during   the  war 
and    tho    siege,    of    adventurers    come    to    hide 
from  justice,  or  to  profit  by  the  general  disorder, 
full  of  foreigners    also,  Poles,  Hungarians,   and 
Italians, — Paris  had  been  guilty  of  an  enormous 
crime  ;    it   had    allowed    the     Commune    to    be 
established.     The  Assembly  trembled  for  France, 
for  itself;  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  was   more 
angry    than    frightened,    for    it    did    not    fully 
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recognize  tlie  danger,  wliicTi,  at  first,  was 
extreme.  The  Assembly  displayed  implacable 
and  determined  resolution  ; — partly  from  a  con- 
viction that  the  right  must  not  be  called  in 
question  ;  to  a  large  extent,  also,  from  the 
cumulation  of  its  old  feelings  against  the 
supremacy  of  Paris.  It  desired  to  push  the 
war  to  unconditional  submission,  and  when 
that  submission  had  been  obtained,  to  continue 
repressive  measures  till  the  revolutionary  forces 
were  extinguished.  Nothing  was  done  for  that 
majority  of  the  people  of  Paris  who  had  been 
oppressed  and  driven  to  despair  by  the  Com- 
mune. The  efforts  made  for  conciliation,  and, 
at  a  later  date,  clemency,  were  criminal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Assembly.  The  Government, 
which  maintained  the  struggle  with  undeviating 
steadfastness  and  unparalleled  skill,  but  yet 
passionately  desired  to  bring  the  civil  war  to 
a  close,  permitted  it  to  be  known  that  in  case 
of  submission  it  would  be  severe  only  towards 
the  leaders,  but  would  treat  those  whom 
they  had  misled  with  leniency  :  the  Chamber, 
however,  was  a  prey  to  a  concealed  irritation 
to  which  little  expression  was  given,  either 
during  the  struggle  or  at  the  moment  of  victory, 
but  which  at  last  broke  out  in  the  speech  of 
M.  de  Broglie,   on  the  24th  May,   1873.      One 
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of  fhe  strange  occurrences  of  tliat  day  was  the 
condemnation  of  tlie  very  Government  wliicli  liad 
annihilated  the  Commune  on  account  of  its  pre- 
tended leniency  towards  that  Commune. 

The  Eepublicans,  attached  to  the  city  of  Paris 
for  the  same  reasons  which  rendered  the  enemies 
of  the  Republic  hostile  to  her,  repeatedly  sought, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  insurrection,  to  bring  back 
the  Government  and  the  Assembly  to  the  capital. 
They  thought,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
neither  France  nor  the  world  would  believe  we 
had  returned  to  our  normal  condition,  so  long  as 
Paris  remained  in  disgrace  and  the  parliament  in 
exile.  But  the  Eight  showed  itself  inflexible.  Not 
content  with  resisting  all  the  proposals  of  the 
Left,  it  multiplied  measures  on  its  own  side  which 
were  destined  to  give  permanence  to  a  state  of  things 
fatal  to  business,  to  parliamentary  government, 
and  to  the  fame  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Finally,  in  defiance  ahke  of  good  sense  and  good 
feeling,  it  made  the  residence  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  Assembly  at  Versailles  an  Article 
of  the  Constitution,  so  that  the  forthcoming 
Congress  must  meet  before  the  two  Chambers 
can  be  brought  back  to  Paris  ;  and  we  have  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  a  formal  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  residence  of  Marshal  MacMahon 
at  the  Elysée,  where  he  has  lived  almost  uninter- 
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ruptedly  since  lie  became  President.  In  inserting 
so  singular  a  clause  into  tlie  Constitution,  the 
Right  was  swayed  by  both  hate  and  fear  (hate 
more  than  fear),  by  a  hope  of  embarrassing  the 
Paris  deputies,  who  were  actually  on  the  point  of 
voting  against  the  whole  Constitution,  because 
of  this  Article;  and  lastly,  by  the  conviction, 
more  or  less  concealed,  that  a  restoration  of 
the  monarchy  was  possible  at  Versailles,  and  was 
not  so  in  Paris.  Apart  from  all  other  con- 
siderations which  lend  importance  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Assembly  not  to  quit  Versailles, 
the  fact  must  be  taken  into  account,  that 
sooner  or  later,  all  men,  even  the  most  obstinate, 
yield  to  the  influence  of  their  surroundings. 
Unless  a  liberal  deputy  be  as  firm  as  a  rock,  old 
parliamentary  tacticians  dislike  to  see  him  choose 
his  seat  among  the  members  of  the  Eight.  He 
goes  out  of  bravado,  to  rise  when  they  remain 
sitting,  and  sit  when  they  rise  ;  he  ends  by 
growing  tired  of  contradiction,  and  allows  himself 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  example  of  his  neigh- 
bours. Thé  Assembly,  after  the  melancholy  victory 
of  May,  might  without  danger  have  sat  in  the 
Palais  Bourbon;  but  the  coalition  of  the  Pue 
des  Reservoirs  was  not  willing  to  sit  in  the  Rue 
de  Poitiers.  The  "Rustics"  quartered  on  Ver- 
sailles till  the  end  of  their  term  felt  themselves 
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more  secure  in  their  own  resolutions,  and  so  to 
speak,  more  completely  masters  of  themselves. 

When  the  defeat  of  the  insurrection  rendered  it 
possible  to  commence  the  reorganization  of  the 
country  in  earnest,  the  Assembly  had  before  it  a 
tabula  rasa.  No  Government  existed  ;  nor  aoy 
other  laws  than  those  of  the  old  code,  a  legacy 
from  the  revolution,  remodelled  by  the  first  Empire. 
All  that  the  second  Empire  had  done  it  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  All  that  the  Government  of 
Defence  had  done,  the  defence  itself  excepted,  was 
invalid.  As  it  had  not  quailed  before  danger,  so 
it  did  not  shrink  from  its  task  ;  to  its  honour  be 
it  said.  Its  weakness  lay  in  not  comprehending 
either  the  nature  or  the  magnitude  of  that 
task  ;  believing  that  no  more  was  necessary  than 
to  disarm  the  Republicans,  to  lend  moral  in- 
fluence to  the  priests,  and  to  patch  up  a  chance 
restoration  with  the  help  of  one  of  the  three 
monarchies  which  offered  themselves.  The  As- 
sembly, which  wanted  to  be  a  constituent  body, 
and  loudly  proclaimed  that  it  was  about  to 
reform  and  to  transform  everything,  was  more 
reactionary  than  productive.  All  the  commotion 
of  those  first  days  of  freedom  resulted  in  two 
negations,  a  Decentralization  Commission,  and 
some  Committees  of  Inquiry.  Had  it  even  accom- 
plished the  impossible  and  brought  forth  a  monarchy. 
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it  might  still  have  been  said,  having  regard  to  the 
essential  and  unchangeable  Republicanism  of  our 
habits  and  customs,  that  it  had  pledged  itself  to 
negations. 

An  inquiry  into  the  Government  of  the  Defence, 
an  inquiry  into  the  Deputation  of  Bordeaux,  an 
inquiry  into  the  agreements  concluded,  an  inquiry 
into  the  18th  March,  followed.  Half  the  Chamber 
was  holding  inquiries,  of  which  the  other  half  was 
the  object,  and  if  it  be  asked  in  which  of  these 
two  categories  were  the  Bonapartists,  it  was  the 
former.  Count  Daru,  a  former  minister  under 
the  Empire,  presided.  He  was  nominated  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  upon  the  18th 
March,  he  also  presided  as  substitute  for  M.  Saint 
Marc  Girardin,  who  was  ill  and  over-fatigued, 
at  the  inquiry  into  the  acts  of  the  Government  of 
the  Defence.  The  members  of  the  latter  Govern- 
ment, not  excepting  those  who  were  still  ministers, 
had  to  appear  before  colleagues,  of  whom  some 
had  voted  in  favour  of  the  war,  almost  in  the 
character  of  accused  persons.  All  their  dignity 
and  all  their  vigour  were  needed  to  enable  them 
to  reassert  their  true  positions. 

A  good  idea  of  what  the  sittings  of  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  were  like,  may  be  obtained  by  reading 
the  examination  of  General  Trochu,  who,  never- 
theless, was  a  member  of  the  Right.  The 
hostility  of  the  questions  and  the  haughty  tone  of 
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the  answers  cannot  be  exceeded.  He  is  pressed  as 
if  he  were  on  his  defence,  he  retorts  as  if  he  were 
a  judge.  France  for  more  than  a  year  presented 
the  same  spectacle  as  the  Chamber.  In  her 
Court  Martials  she  was  occupied  with  trying* 
thirty  thousand  pohtical  defendants,  and  with 
sifting  the  conduct  of  her  generals,  from  Trochu 
to  Bazaine.  The  press  was  daily  engaged 
in  the  same  way.  Such  accusations  were  met 
from  the  tribune  by  counter-accusations  no  less 
vehement.  The  conquered  nation,  instead  of 
thinking  of  nothing  save  the  foe,  makes  it  its 
business  to  display  its  faults,  its  divisions,  its 
grudges,  its  misfortunes,  and  its  failures.  Wiser 
counsels  prevailed  in  the  end,  but  the  beginning 
was  sad  indeed. 

In  addition  to  the  time  spent  in  inquiries  and 
interpellations,  which  are  only  inquiries  condensed 
and  conducted  in  public,  the  Chamber  found  itself 
at  every  moment  with  some  pressing  affair  on 
its  hands  ;  at  first  treaties  with  the  enemy  which 
had  to  be  ratified,  loans  which  had  to  be  con- 
cluded in  order  to  pay  the  indemnity,  new 
taxes  which  had  to  be  imposed  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  formidable  increase  of  the  debt.  After- 
wards there  was  a  number  of  special  Acts,  and 
political  enactments  of  secondary  importance  ;  no 
small  amount  of  baggage  to  carry,  which  hindered 
the  march  of  the  Assembly.     It  was,  it  must  be 
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remarked,  not  simply  a  legislative  power,  it  desired 
to  be  a  constituent  power,  and,  without  proclaim- 
ing tlie  fact  or  confessing  it  to  itself,  an  executive 
power.  M.  Thiers  was  constantly  repeating  to  it, 
"  You  have  the  right  to  make  a  Constitution,  but 
you  will  be  wiser  not  to  do  so."  It  retained 
the  right,  and  did  not  object  to  its  wisdom 
being  extolled,  promising  itself  that  at  the  con- 
venient moment  it  would  cease  to  deserve  such 
a  compliment.  He  would  also  say,  *'  I  am  but  your 
delegate  ;  I  govern  by  your  authority,  and  under 
your  eyes;"  but  his  determination  was  to  govern 
alone  till  he  should  be  dismissed.  The  Chamber, 
on  the  contrary,  desired  a  share  in  every- 
thing; every  day  questions  were  asked  in  the 
House,  now  about  the  negotiations,  now  about 
the  war  ;  and  it  complained  if  disclosures  which 
would  have  laid  all  our  secrets  open  to  the 
whole  world  were  withheld  ;  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  assist  the  Government,  or  in  other 
words,  to  observe  it  and  to  act  in  place  of  it, 
had  they  been  able.  M.  Thiers,  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  military  operations  or  of  his  struggles 
with  the  generals  of  the  army  of  occupation, 
was  summoned  to  give  information  before  parlia- 
mentary committees.  Apart  from  this  taste  for 
interference,  which  was  natural  to  a  sovereio-n 
assembly,  circumstanced  as  this  one  was,  the  nature 
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of  things  compelled  tlie  deputies  to  legislate  for 
the  passing  hour,  and  not  to  confine  theûiselves 
to  permanent  laws.  The  act,  or  more  properly, 
the  acts,  delaying  forfeitures  through  lapse  of 
time,  and  the  act  relative  to  payment  of  rent,  are 
examples  of  what  had  to  be  done  with  such 
questions.  The  Commune  here  made  short  work, 
it  frankly  took  the  side  of  the  debtors  against  their 
creditors;  with  the  Assembly,  which  could  not 
disregard  the  rights  of  proprietors,  the  case  was 
different.  It  granted  time  to  debtors,  because  they 
had  been  subject  to  violence,  and  because  it  was 
essential  to  avert  failures  so  numerous  as  would 
have  changed  all  our  social  and  industrial  or- 
ganization. The  consequences  of  the  Commune 
claimed  its  attention  frequently,  and  at  great 
length.  Court  Martials  had  to  be  appointed,  and 
entailed  hea%^  expense.  The  maintenance  and  the 
security  of  thirty-seven  thousand  prisoners  claimed 
attention;  localities  to  which  they  could  be 
transported  had  to  be  found  and  appropriated; 
and  the  conditions  of  their  transportation  had 
to  be  fixed  ;  nor  could  these  things  be  done 
by  means  of  decrees  and  proclamations,  legal 
enactments  were  indispensable.  The  former 
reigning  families  desired  to  return,  they  had  been 
banished  by  law  ;  an  act  was  accordingly  passed 
to  open  to  them  the  frontiers  of  France  and  the 
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doors  of  the  Chamber;  another  passed  restoring 
their  property  confiscated  under  the  Empire  to  the 
Orleans  princes.  We  shall  find  in  the  questions 
affecting  these  princes,  and  in  some  others  relating 
to  Prince  Jerome  and  the  Imperial  family,  some 
of  the  thorns,  and  by  no  means  the  least  sharp 
ones,  which  beset  the  Government  of  M.  Thiers. 
His  own  position  occasioned  much  embarrass- 
ment and  loss  of  time.  The  more  provisional 
his  power,  the  more  sittings  were  wasted 
over  the  regulation  of  it,  sometimes  with  the 
object  of  making  it  more  stringent,  at  other 
times  with  that  of  making  it  more  provisional. 
"Was  he  to  have  the  sole  right  of  remitting 
punishments,  or  was  he  to  share  it  with  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Assembly  ?  Had  he  the  power  to 
proclaim  a  state  of  siege  ?  subject  to  what  limita- 
tions ?  under  what  conditions  ?  Should  he  com- 
bine the  functions  and  privileges  of  a  deputy  with 
those  of  the  head  of  the  executive  power  ?  Should 
he  be  only  permitted  to  defend  his  policy  by 
deputy,  or  might  he  in  person  mount  the  tribune 
and  take  a  share  in  the  discussions  ?  Should  he 
be  held  to  be  responsible  as  president  in  addition 
to  his  ministerial  responsibility  ?  Could  the  pre- 
sident be  dismissed,  like  a  minister,  by  a  vote  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  ought  his  authority  to  be 
confirmed  definitely  for  a  term  of  two  years,  of 
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five  years,  for  life,  for  the  term  of  the  Assembly, 
for  whatever  time  might  elapse  before  a  definite 
constitution  was  voted?  Paris,  again,  though 
vanquished,  still  disturbed  the  Assembly.  The 
entire  Left  demanded  that  the  sittings  should  be 
held  in  the  Palais  Bourbon  ;  the  Left  centre  was  to 
the  full  as  decided  and  as  pressing  as  the  extreme 
Left.  The  Eight  desired  to  remain  at  Versailles, 
to  establish  the  Assembly  there  permanently  and 
constitutionally,  to  bring  thither  all  the  chief 
administrative  offices.  Lastly,  enemies  of  the 
Assembly  existed  both  within  and  without  its 
own  body,  who  suggested  to  it  that  it  should 
simply  disappear.  Peace  was  signed,  the  insur- 
rection was  overcome,  a  provisional  government 
existed  ;  France,  they  said,  had  not  required  more 
than  this  of  those  whom  she  appointed  on  the  8th 
of  February  ;  and  in  prolonging  its  own  exist- 
ence the  Assembly  was  committing  an  act  of 
usurpation. 

The  Assembly  would  have  been  overtasked  had 
it  had  no  other  difficulties  to  overcome  than 
those  which  arose  in  the  course  of  politics  and 
events.  But  could  it  suffer  laws  to  continue  now 
that  freedom  prevailed,  which  had  been  passed 
under  the  second  Empire  for  the  purposes  of 
despotism?  Its  decentralization  committee  also 
proved  very  fertile  of  bills  ;  private  deputies  had, 
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rightly  enough,  retained  the  right  to  introduce 
bills  under  the  very  slight  restriction  of  an  in- 
troduction commission,  whose  duty  it  was  to  place 
preliminary  diflBculties  in  the  way  of  legislative 
ardour.  And  the  Government  itself,  while  carry- 
ing on  its  struggle  against  the  Commune,  the  in- 
surrections in  several  great  towns,  and  the  revolt  in 
Algeria  ;  while  negotiating  with  Germany,  opening 
subscriptions  for  loans,  contriving  fresh  taxation, 
and  while  talking  over  everything  every  day  with 
the  Chamber,  yet  managed  to  find  time  to  prepare 
bills  embodying  laws  of  fundamental  importance. 
The  Assembly  did  not  shrink  from  its  task.  At 
one  period  fifty-two  committees  were  at  work  at 
the  same  time,  some  of  which  consisted  of  thirty 
members.  A  mass  of  legislation,  which  we  can 
divide  into  four  categories,  was  the  result  of  all  this 
labour.  The  first  includes  all  those  temporary 
enactments  which  have  disappeared  along  with 
the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them,  and 
which  have  but  little  historical  importance. 
We  shall  leave  them  aside,  and  group  together 
all  those  acts  which  related  to  the  conventions 
made  with  the  enemy  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
territory.  These  were  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the 
conventions  appended  to  it,  and  the  loans  and  taxes. 
We  shall  similarly  group  the  enactments  which 
relate  to  pohtical  modifications  of  the  Government 
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and  the  Assembly.  Lastly,  we  shall  make  a  se- 
parate class  for  those  fundamental  and  permanent 
laws  which  more  specially  represent  the  legislative 
work  of  the  Assembly,  such  as  the  municipal 
elections  act  and  that  on  the  selection  of  mayors,  the 
act  relative  to  councils  general  (conseils  généraux), 
the  Trévéneuc  act,  the  acts  relative  to  the  election 
of  consular  judges,  to  the  council  of  state,  to  trial 
by  jury,  to  military  service,  and  the  various  acts 
relative  to  public  instruction.  These  acts,  like  all 
legislation,  are  unquestionably  political  in  their 
nature,  but  they  are  less  so,  for  example,  than 
the  Rivet  proposal.  They  are  rather  laws  than 
occurrences.  They  represent  the  legislative  labour 
of  the  Assembly  just  as  those  enactments  which 
we  term  political  are  the  outcome  of  party 
strife. 

The  manner  in  which  the  question  of  munici- 
palities was  introduced  to  the  Assembly  is  well 
known  ;  it  would,  however,  have  forced  itself  into 
notice  under  any  circumstances.  The  Republican 
deputies  of  Paris  proposed  it  as  a  special  measure 
and  a  political  bill  of  the  first  importance, 
undertaking  to  put  a  stop  to  the  insurrection, 
if  the  Assembly  would  give  to  Paris  the  right 
to  elect  its  own  municipal  council  and  its 
mayor.  M.  Thiers  represented,  and  with  reason, 
that    it   was    impossible    to    come   to    decisions 
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of  such  weight  on  tlie  spur  of  the  moment.  Nor 
was  it  advisable  to  legislate  for  Paris  alone. 
Although  there  may  be  no  equality  between  a  city 
of  two  millions  of  souls  and  the  other  communes 
of  France,  the  very  existence  of  the  insurrection 
stood  in  the  way  of  this  exceptional  legislation, 
which  would  have  looked  like  a  concession  made 
to  popular  tumult.  What  had  Paris  demanded 
since  the  commencement  of  the  disturbances  ? 
Communal  rights.  From  every  point  of  view, 
therefore,  a  law  to  regulate  communal  rights 
was  what  was  required.  M.  Thiers  announced 
that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  in  forty-eight  hours. 
This  was  extremely  short  notice,  but  never  was  a 
matter  more  clearly  pressing,  and  decision  upon 
it  more  indispensable.  This,  too,  is  one  of  those 
questions  upon  which  all  politicians  have  occupied 
their  minds  for  long,  and  one  consequently  which 
requires  no  preparation. 

M.  Picard,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  in 
a  position  to  lay  the  Government  bill  before  the 
Assembly  at  its  sitting  of  the  22nd  March. 

The  bill  proposed  that  the  municipal  elections 
should  at  once  be  held  throughout  France.  All 
the  powers  conferred  by  these  elections  should 
be  limited  to  three  years.  In  the  townships 
of  departments  and  arrondissements,  and  in 
all    towns    of    over    six    thousand    inhabitants, 
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tlie  mayors  and  deputy- mayors  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  executive  ;  in  other  communes  they  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  council  ; 
in  neither  case  could  they  be  taken  from  outside 
the  municipal  council.  The  municipal  council  of 
Paris  would  be  composed  of  sixty  members,  elected 
by  voting-paper,  in  the  twenty  arrondissements, 
at  the  rate  of  three  members  of  council  for  each. 
The  qualification  of  electors  was  to  be  one  year's 
residence  in  the  city  of  Paris,  that  of  candidates 
three  years'  residence  in  the  arrondissement.  The 
Municipal  council  of  Paris  annually  appointed  a 
president,  vice-president,  and  secretary.  In  each 
arrondissement  a  mayor  and  three  deputy-mayors 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  executive 
power. 

This  bill  raised  a  clamour,  not  only  among  the 
adherents  of  the  insurrection,  but  among  that 
large  Republican  population,  who,  though  they 
dreaded  and  hated  the  Commune,  claimed  muni- 
cipal franchises  for  Paris  on  the  most  extended 
basis,  and  who  were  firmly  convinced  that  were  a 
single  mayor  and  a  municipal  council  agreed  to 
and  made  eligible,  the  one  and  the  other  by 
universal  suffrage,  the  object  and  the  power  of  the 
insurrection  would  be  taken  from  it,  without  any 
risk  to  the  authority  of  the  Central  Government. 
The  journals  asked  how  M.  Picard  himself  would 
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have  received  his  own  bill,  when  he  was,  under 
the  Empire,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition. 
'No  justification  for  these  attacks  existed.  The 
Eepublican  opposition  had,  under  the  Empire, 
asked  for  the  election  of  mayors  ;  but  it  would 
have  accepted,  as  an  immense  step  in  advance, 
an  elective  municipal  council  for  Paris,  and  for  the 
other  constituencies,  a  return  to  the  law  of  1831, 
which  entrusted  the  Central  Government  with  the 
nomination  of  all  mayors,  simply  restricting  its 
choice  to  members  of  the  council.  They  had,  it 
is  true,  claimed  more,  for  they  had  desired  the 
restoration  of  the  10th  section  of  the  law  of  July, 
which  gave  to  communes  of  over  six  thousand 
souls,  the  right  that  their  town  council  should 
elect  the  mayor,  but  they  had  never  thought  of 
anything  beyond  that,  and  that  was  exactly  what 
M.  Picard' s  bill  proposed. 

The  bill  did  not  propose  that  Paris  should  have 
only  one  mayor,  whether  elected  by  the  citizens 
or  the  town  council.  This  system  had  been  tried 
under  the  first  Republic,  but  it  had  not  been 
fortunate  ;  it  had  not  proved  durable  ;  it  was 
not  regretted.  Restored  in  1848  in  the  hour 
of  popular  triumph,  it  disappeared  after  the 
appointment  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  Republicans 
had  not  at  that  period  asked  for  its  re-establish- 
ment.   M.  Gamier  Pages  and  M.  Armand  Marrast 
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had,  in  turn,  borne  the  title  of  mayor  of  Paris  in 
1848.  In  reahty  they  were  no  more  than 
prefects  nominated  by  the  Government.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  suppressed  the  title  without 
remonstrance.  M.  Etienne  Arago  received  it 
afresh  in  1870,  under  the  same  conditions  as  M. 
Garnier  Pages  and  M.  Armand  Marrast,  and  held 
it  for  an  even  shorter  period.  Neither  in  1848 
nor  in  1870  had  any  mayor  of  Paris  been  elected. 
An  elected  mayor  at  the  head  of  a  city  of  two 
millions  of  inhabitants  could  neither  be  subject  to 
a  king  nor  subordinate  to  a  president. 

As  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  mayors  of 
arrondissements,  and  a  mayor  of  all  Paris,  it  did 
not  seem  indispensable  that  the  former  should  be 
elected,  for  they  take  no  share  in  voting  estimates 
and  in  distributing  expenditure.  There  was  a  fear 
that  if  they  were  elected  a  second  municipal  council 
would  be  created,  which  would  hold  the  first,  and 
even  in  some  cases,  the  central  authority  itself  in 
check.  This  was  a  reason  of  great  weight  at  a 
crisis  such  as  we  then  were  passing  through.  At 
ordinary  times  the  mayors  of  the  wards  never 
think  of  holding  meetings  among  themselves,  or 
of  considering  themselves  as  representatives  and 
guardians  of  those  who  had  elected  them  to  preside 
over  marriages,  and  keep  the  registers.  They 
perform  no  political  function  whatever,  and  there 
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could  be  no  kind  of  danger  in  their  being  made  elec- 
tive, if  such  a  measure  were  generally  demanded. 

The  side  on  which  the  bill  was  most  assailable 
was  the  clause  which  required  a  year's  residence  in 
Paris  as  the  qualificaton  of  an  elector,  and  three 
years'  residence  within  the  arrondissement  as  that 
of  a  candidate.  Paris  had  been  deserted  by  many  of 
its  regular  inhabitants,  and  a  nomadic  population 
had  come  and  usurped  power  in  the  press,  the 
clubs,  and  the  civic  guard,  and  great  irritation 
existed.  Such  requirements  would  always  have 
been  considered  decidedly  excessive.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  live  in  an  arrondissement  in  order  to 
know  its  wants  ;  and  further,  a  member  of  the 
council,  whatever  may  be  the  arrondissement 
which  elected  him,  represents  all  Paris,  and  takes 
his  full  share  in  voting  and  appropriating  the 
estimates.  This  portion  of  the  bill  was  to  be 
regi^etted,  for  while  it  was  of  no  practical  use,  it 
helped  to  render  the  measure  unpopular. 

The  discussion  proceeded  rapidly,  and  was  not 
marked  by  any  remarkable  incidents.  The 
majority  of  the  Assembly  entertained  a  profound 
distrust  of  Paris,  and  had  no  intention  of  placing 
a  mayor,  chosen  by  election,  at  the  head  of  this 
great  city  and  this  great  administration.  The 
proposal  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  Extreme 
Left  ;  but  it  only  secured  a  few  supporters  in  that 
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section  of  the  Assembly,  and  obtained  none  at  all 
among  the  others.  Even  the  election  of  a  pre- 
sident of  the  municipal  council  of  Paris  for  one 
year  was  objected  to,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
president,  the  vice-president,  and  the  secretary 
should  be  elected  only  for  the  term  of  the  ordinary 
sitting.  M.  Randot,  wishing  to  attack  the  root 
of  the  evil,  proposed  to  divide  Paris  into  twenty 
communes,  each  with  its  own  mayor,  deputies, 
council,  and  regular  municipal  rights.  This 
proposal  was  negatived,  because  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  have  twenty  budgets  for  one  single  city  ; 
and  after  its  relinquishment  for  the  arrondisse- 
ments, the  question  of  the  election  of  mayors 
was  not  seriously  pressed,  for  these  are  purely 
civil  officials.  Four  members  of  council  for  each 
arrondissement  were  agreed  to  in  place  of  the 
three  proposed  by  the  Government,  but  in  order 
to  avoid  election  by  voting-paper,  it  was  decided 
to  elect  them  in  their  own  ward,  and  by  separate 
ballot.  Lastly,  the  attempt  to  make  the  qualifica- 
tion of  electors  and  candidates  in  the  commune  of 
Paris  an  exceptional  one  was  abandoned. 

It  was  decided  that  the  electors  of  every 
commune  in  France  should  be  qualified  to  vote 
at  twenty,  and  eligible  for  office  at  twenty-five. 
No  one  could  be  a  voter  in  a  commune  unless  he 
had  had  his  actual  domicile  there  for  one  year. 
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On  this  head,  M.  Bafcbie,  the  reporter,  remarked 
that  "  a  considerable  difference  exists  between 
political  and  municipal  elections.  In  the  former 
it  is  right  that  wherever  the  elector  may  be,  he 
shall  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
wish.  Since  the  business  is  that  of  nominating 
representatives  of  all  France,  at  whatever  point 
of  the  territory  the  citizen  resides,  his  vote  ought 
to  be  taken.  For  this  reason  a  residence  of 
six  months  only  is  required,  that  is  to  say,  long 
enough  for  him  to  be  registered.  Residence, 
even  though  prolonged,  may  be  only  temporary 
or  accidental,  and  it  is  not  there  that  the  true 
foundation  of  the  right  to  elect  the  corporation 
of  the  commune  lies.  We  require  a  year's 
actual  residence,  because  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  the  new  comer  will  have  gained  a  right 
to  his  share  in  the  advantages  which  membership 
of  a  commune  confers,  and  will  be  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  expense  of  it." 

The  Committee,  which  shared  the  views  of 
M.  Picard  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  elector, 
showed  itself  far  more  liberal  than  he  in  the 
matter  of  eligibility.  "  "VYe  have  from  the  first," 
said  M.  Batbie,  "  put  aside  all  idea  of  restricting 
eligibility  by  special  conditions,  they  would  be  a 
contravention  of  the  rights  of  the  electors,  and 
appear  to   us   useless    precautions.     Nomination 
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by  the  electors  carries  its  own  guarantee,  and 
it  is  not  right  that  we  should  exhibit  distrust, 
want  of  confidence  in  an  act  passed  in  order  to 
invite  them  to  make  choice  of  their  delegates. 
The  majority  of  the  Commission  have,  therefore, 
negatived  that  provision  of  the  bill  which  required 
three  years'  residence  as  essential  for  eligibility. 
It  is  to  the  qualification  of  the  electors  that  we 
must  look  for  judicious  electious  in  the  interests 
of  order." 

The  Assembly,  however,  did  not  go  so  far  as 
its  Commission,  One  fourth  only  of  the  members 
of  the  council  might  be  chosen  from  electors  who 
were  non-resident,  and  under  the  stipulation  that 
such  non-residents,  if  elected,  must  pay  one  of 
the  four  direct  taxes  in  the  commune. 

After  this  the  regulations  for  subdivision  were 
settled. 

In  every  description  of  election  it  becomes 
necessary  to  subdivide  the  too  extensive  con- 
stituencies. Under  the  Empire  this  division  into 
sections  was  accomplished  by  the  decree  of  the 
prefect,  and  was  by  no  means  the  least  power- 
ful instrument  of  official  candidature.  The  right 
of  deciding  upon  subdivision,  and  of  tracing  the 
boundaries  of  the  sections,  was  transferred  to 
the  common  council. 

In    all    these    arrangements,    and   in    all    the 
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speeches  mndc  on  the  subject  by  the  members  of 
tlie  mojority,  there  is  a  certain  hbemhty.  The 
Assembly  wns  in  some  respects  more  hberal  than 
the  Govenimont.  The  divergence  between  the 
two  was  chiefly  provoked  by  the  constitution  of 
the  municipalities,  by  far  the  most  import  uit 
point  in  the  act. 

The  Government,  which  had  been,  so  to  speak, 
forctnl  to  draft  its  bill  in  a  few  hours,  had  pro- 
poseil  temporarily  to  re-enact  Article  10  of  the 
Act  of  the  3rd  July,  1818,  till  a  fundamental  law 
which  should  be  closely  studietl  had  been  debated 
at  sufficient  length.  The  following  are  its  first 
and  fourth  ()arapTaph8  (the  second  and  third 
have  reference  to  dismissal  and  suspension)  : — 

"The  mayor  and  his  deputies  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  municipal  council,  anil  out  of  their  own 
body." 

••  In  the  townships  of  departments  and  arron- 
dissements, and  in  communes  of  more  than  COOO 
souls,  the  mayors  and  deputies  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  executive  power  from  among  the  elected 
memlxTS  of  the  municipal  council." 

On  this  point  the  Commission  had  adopted  the 
views  of  the  Government,  based  on  the  principle 
which  had  governed  the  legislation  of  1838, 
namely,  that  the  mayors  of  the  small  communes 
have  a  chieOy  municipal  character,  while  those 
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of  towns  of  more  than  6000  inhabitants,  are 
chiefly  Government  agents  for  the  administration 
of  law. 

This  argument  was  far  from  being  conclusive. 

There  are  in  France  only  460  communes  having 
a  population  of  more  than  6000  inhabitants. 
These  460  communes  comprise  90  townships 
which  have  prefects  (including  Belfort  and  the  3 
communes  in  Algeria),  and  279  chief  towns  which 
have  sub-prefects,  in  all  369.  In  these  369 
communes  the  Government  is  directly  represented 
by  the  prefect  or  sub-prefect,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  the  law  is  observed,  and  w^ho,  in  the 
absence  of  the  mayor,  is  armed  with  authority 
to  remedy  neglect,  or  put  down  insurrec- 
tion. The  remaining  90  or  91  communes  are 
simply  chief  towns  or  country  districts  possessing 
6000  inhabitants  and  rarely  more,  and  in  which 
the  mayor  is  the  only  administrative  authority. 
Is  it  worth  while  to  introduce  an  exception  to 
the  law  and  make  an  attack  upon  liberty  for 
so  little  ?  and  can  any  one  seriously  maintain 
that  if  the  mayors  of  these  90  communes  are 
elected,  the  tranquillity  of  the  state  will  be 
endangered  ? 

We  must  remember  what  the  law  is.  The 
municipal  council  cannot  assemble  of  its  own 
accord,  the  subjects  upon  which  alone  it  can  de- 
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liberate  are  rip^itlly  dcfinwl  ;  it  is  not,  with  ccrtnin 
exceptions,  pormitted  to  coramunicato  with  noigh- 
bourinj;  communes  except  in  cases  of  Syndi- 
cates; it  may  not  even  give  expression  to  its 
desiR*fl  on  )>olitical  matters.  Tlie  functions  of 
mayors  are  no  less  rij^idly  limited.  By  Article  22 
of  the  Act  of  the  27th  March,  17iU,  and  Article 
15  of  the  Act  of  the  18th  July,  1837,  it  was 
enacte<l  that  if  the  mayor,  after  notice,  does  not 
discharge  the  duties  entrusted  to  him,  the  prefect 
or  sub-prefect  may  nominate  a  special  commis- 
sioner to  discharge  them  in  his  stead,  and  the 
Government,  in  a<ldition  to  possessini^  the  right  of 
replacing  the  mayor  in  any  special  duty,  has  also 
the  power  to  susj^end  or  even  to  dismiss  him. 
Legislation  could  not  be  conducted  with  more 
forcsif^ht  and  greater  prudence.  The  elected 
mayor  possesses,  in  virtue  of  his  origin,  largo 
|>owers  for  good,  but  ho  is  under  inspection,  con- 
trolie<l,  and  rendered  powerless  for  evil. 

Statistics  prove  that  the  fears  of  those  who 
look  upon  mimicipal  liberty  as  a  source  of  danger 
arc  chimerical.  In  1819  out  of  1*/00  mayors  and 
deputies  nominated  to  4G9  communes,  25  dis- 
missals occurred,  while  out  of  71,000  mayors  and 
deputies  elected  in  :i6,G50  communes,  it  was  in  all 
only  necessary  to  pronounce  183  dismissals.  The 
truth  is,  that  with  liberty  it  is  easy  to  live   at 
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peace.  The  Right  had  the  rncrit  of  recognizing 
this  during  the  debate.  M.  de  Meaux  carried 
the  vote  when  he  said,  "  We  want  no  more  sub- 
prefects." 

The  opinion  of  a  man  who  is  also  a  staunch 
Conservative,  and  has  discharged  the  functions 
of  Councillor  of  State,  Vice-president  of  the 
Council  of  State,  Prefect  of  Police,  and  Minister 
might  have  been  quoted.  M.  Vivien,  in  his 
"  Études  Administratives,'*  expresses  himself  as 
follows  :  "  The  Municipal  Council,  constituted  as 
it  has  been  by  the  law  of  1848,  is  the  body  to 
which,  in  our  opinion,  the  nomination  of  the  mayor 
should  be  entrusted.  We  are  even  of  opinion  that 
the  exceptions  admitted  by  that  law  should  be 
diminished.  It  is,  perhaps,  necessary,  that  in 
some  very  populous  towns,  which,  though  not  so 
important  as  Paris  or  Lyons,  still  occupy  a  more 
or  less  similar  position,  the  nomination  of  the 
mayors  should  belong  to  the  Government.  But 
the  same  reason  cannot  be  applied  to  all  communes 
numbering  more  than  6000  souls,  and  all  the 
townships  in  the  departments  and  arrondisse- 
ments, so  that,  in  our  opinion,  save  in  a  small 
number  of  very  exceptional  cases,  the  mayors 
should  be  nominated  by  the  municipal  coun- 
cils." 

These   ideas  were    so   favourably  received    on 
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all  the  bi'iifhcfl  of  tho  Cliaml)cr,  that  the  Com- 
mwsion  flit  it  nee<lful  to  ofTtT  an  excuBO  for 
having  adoptotl  tl»e  restrictive  proposal  of  Govern- 
ment. This  was  formally  done  through  M.  Pans 
at  the  sitting  of  the  8th  April. 

}[.  Parin.  "  The  Commission  takes  part  in  this 
debate  only  in  order  to  make  a  statement. 

**  In  principle  it  unanimously  agrees  with  tho 
authors  of  the  amendment  ;  and  with  their  theory 
that  tho  mayors  should  be  elected  by  the  municipal 
councils  in  every  commune." 

Siwu^  Members.     "  What  then?" 

}f.  Paris.  **  The  Committee»  considers  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  accept  the  Government  bill,  as 
a  provisional  measure  pending  the  settlement  of 
the  functions  of  the  mayors,  by  an  act  of  a  per- 
manent character."     (A*o,  no.) 

After  a  confused  discussion  of  some  minutes' 
duration,  the  Assembly,  by  270  votes  to  2(30, 
adopted  an  amendment,  drawn  by  M.  Antoin 
Lefèvre  Pontales,  which  ran  as  follows  :  "  The 
municipal  council  shall  elect  the  mayor  from 
among  its  own  memliers,  by  an  absolute  majority 
obtained  in  a  secret  ballot.  Tf  after  two  ballots 
no  candidate  has  nbtnine<l  a  majority,  a  ballot 
shall  Ik?  taken  between  tho  two  candidates  who 
have  obtained  most  votes. 

*'  Mayors  so  elected  may  be  dismissed  by  decree. 
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Mayors  wlio  have  been  dismissed  are  for  one  year 
ineligible  for  re-election." 

A  great  tumult  followed.  Both  tlie  Commission 
and  the  Government  felt  this  vote  to  be  a  defeat. 
The  Commission  required  the  suspension  of  the 
sitting  that  they  miglit  have  time  to  consult. 
On  its  resumption  M.  Paris  proposed  the  addition 
of  the  following  amendment  in  the  name  of  the 
majority  of  the  Commission  : — 

"  The  nomination  of  mayors  and  deputies  in 
towns  of  more  than  20,000  inhabitants,  and  in  the 
townships  of  departments  and  arrondissements, 
whatever  their  population,  shall  rest  as  a  pro- 
visional measure  wath  the  Government.  They 
shall  be  selected  from  the  municipal  council." 

Cries  of  "  We  have  voted,"  were  heard  on  all 
sides.  "  The  amendment,"  said  M.  Paris,  "  con- 
tains nothing  which  contradicts  the  vote  that  has 
been  given." 

On  this,  the  majority  of  the  deputies  left  their 
seats,  and  gathered  in  great  excitement  round 
their  various  party  chiefs.  M.  Thiers,  who  was 
in  his  place,  was  questioned  with  eagerness 
which  bordered  on  intemperance.  M.  Paris,  if 
his  words  were  to  be  taken  in  their  literal  sense, 
was  justified  in  saying  that  his  amendment  only 
supplemented  the  vote  just  taken,  but  did  not 
contradict  it.     The  Assembly  had  laid  down  as  a 
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principle  that  nlrnost  everywhere  the  mayors 
BhouUl  be  elective,  in  about  36,000  communes 
out  of  36,IÎ00;  the  projKjsal  now  before  it  was  that 
M  an  exceptional  thing  they  should  bo  nominated 
by  Govemnunt  decree  in  the  300  communes  of 
the  greatest  importance  and  the  largest  population. 
This  was  pncisoly  the  step  which  the  Assembly  of 
1848  had  already  taken  ;  it  had  voted  tho  general 
principle,  and  then  the  exception  successively.  Tho 
difference,  and  it  was  in  favour  of  M.  Paris,  was, 
that  the  Commission  of  1871  proposed  to  include 
no  towns  in  tho  excepted  category,  save  those  of 
20,000  souls  and  over;  while  in  1848  the  regula- 
tions of  1831  hod  been  maintained  in  the  case  of 
all  towns  with  over  GOOO  inhabitants.  M.  Barocho 
had,  at  that  time,  even  proposed  to  go  as  low  as 
3000,  and  his  proposal  had  been  supported  by 
tho  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Recourt,  a  tried 
trusty  Republican. 

It  was,  therefore,  evident  that  the  Chamber 
would  not  contradict  itself  by  accepting  the 
amendment  of  M.  Paris;  it  would  only  supplement 
its  first  vote  by  modifying  it,  which  is  always 
done  when  any  exc<.'ption  is  introduced  into  an 
act. 

The  contradiction  was  not  indeed  formal,  or 
apparent  ;  it  did,  however,  exist,  and  this  cx« 
pUiinB   the   extraordinary    excitement    that   took 
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possession  of  the  Assembly.  On  reading  the 
speeches  delivered  on  both  sides,  it  will  clearly 
appear  that  the  majority  meant  to  have  the 
election  of  the  mayors  proceeded  with  in 
all  the  communes  without  exception,  or,  at 
most,  with  no  other  exceptions  than  Paris 
and  Lyons.  The  aspect  which  the  sitting 
assumed  indicated  this  intention  more  clearly 
than  words. 

Two  systems  had  been  confronted  :  that  of 
election,  which  had  carried  the  day;  and  that 
of  election  as  a  general  principle,  with  exceptions 
in  the  case  of  two  or  three  hundred  large  com- 
munes— a  totally  different  system,  which  had 
been  defeated. 

It  was  a  matter  of  small  importance  that 
the  figure  of  6000  inhabitants  had  been  once 
proposed  as  the  basis  of  the  exception,  and  that 
it  had  now  been  raised  to  20,000.  What  the 
Assembly  had  rejected  was  the  system  of  ex- 
ceptions on  whatever  basis.  What  was  pro- 
posed, however  M.  Paris  might  word  it,  was,  in 
effect,  to  retract  it,  and  to  retract  there  and 
then.  To  add  to  the  general  irritation,  it  became 
known  that  M.  Thiers  would  insist  upon  com- 
pliance, and  would  threaten  to  repudiate  his  bar- 
gain over  this  matter.  The  vote  had  taken  hira 
by    surprise.      He    had  not   perceived   anything 
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rooro  than  doclainntion  in  tho  speeches  of 
M.  de  Mtnux  ninl  M.  Antoin  Ti««fùvro  Toutales  ; 
he  Ix'hevt'il  tlio  ClmmU'r  would  adopt  the  recom- 
rocndution  of  tlie  Commission.  Whoa  he  heard  tho 
%'oto  announced,  ho  excluinu-d,  '*  I  cannot  remain." 
His  colleagues,  t lie  ministers,  had  a  hard  fight  with 
him  before  they  could  induce  him  to  accept  tho 
amendment.  He  would  not  wait  to  hear  M .  Taris's 
explanation  of  it.  He  at  once  rose  and  mode  au 
excite<l,  almost  jmssionate  speech,  in  which  ho  gave 
no  reason,  save  that  the  Assembly  was  making  it 
impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  the  Government, 
and  that  they  must  make  their  choice  hie  el 
nunr^  Ixrtween  the  vote  on  the  amendment  and 
tho  resignation  of  the  President.  This  sort  of 
haughty  frankness,  when  he  believed  himself  to  be 
unmistakably  in  the  right,  was  characteristic  of 
him.  No  one  else  has  carried  it  to  such  lengths 
in  so  powerful  an  assembly.  His  sjwech  should 
be  read  from  end  to  end  to  gain  an  idea  of  his 
decisiveness  and  vigour,  and  of  the  power  which 
he  exercised  over  tho  Assembly.  These  are  his 
ofKjning  sentences,  what  follows  corresponds  with 
them  : — 

**  Gentlemni,  I  ji;i\f  i»nly  a  frw  words  to  say 
on  this  question  ;  one  so  simple,  that  it  carries 
with  it  its  own  answer  ;  especially  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  at  present  placed. 
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*'  I  confess  that  I  have  done  wrong  in  not 
having  expressed  my  opinion  on  this  subject,  an 
opinion  which  is  as  unhesitating  as  it  is  sincere. 
{Sensation.)  I  was  occupied  with  your  dearest 
interests,  and  I  was  unable  to  beheve,  for  a 
moment,  that  a  doubt  could  be  entertained  upon 
the  question  now  under  discussion.  {Murmurs 
from  the  Left.) 

"  Gentlemen,  you  may  murmur,  if  jon  like,  but 
in  order  fully  to  understand  what  I  feel  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  you  should  try  to  place  yourselves 
in  my  position.     {Loud  cheers.) 

"  You  call  upon  us — and  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced you  all  do  so  in  perfect  good  faith — 
you  call  upon  us  to  maintain  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  you  deprive  us  of  the  means  of  doing 
so  !  {Neiu  and  i^rolonged  cheering ^  murmurs  on  some 
benches  on  the  Left.) 

"  For  myself,  you  will  allow  me  to  claim  tbat 
I  am  in  earnest,  and  that  what  I  do  I  do  in 
earnest.  A  result  is  required  of  me,  and  I  repeat 
it,  the  means  of  obtaining  it  are  withheld. 

"  I  recognize  the  enlightenment  of  our  great 
cities,  and  I  value  it  at  its  true  worth  ;  but  you 
are  not  ignorant  tliat  in  theory  the  democratic 
party  has  the  upper  hand  ;  and  that  for  this  very 
reason  it  is  daring  ;  and  in  those  toTvms  where  it 
counts  a  sufficient  number  of  adherents  it  ends, 

VOL.  n.  n 
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thanks  to  that  audacity,  l>y  carrjing  everything 
before  it. 

"  Whon,  in  a  city  like  NfarFcillcs,  which  no  one 
can  deny  is  a  highly  enlightened  city,  which  is 
also  a  very  ricli  city,  and  consequently  deeply 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  order,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  land  500  sailors  from  the  ships  in 
order  to  re-establish  public  order,  which  liad  been 
disturbed  ;  when  the  Prefecture  has  to  be  taken  by 
assault, — and  do  you  know  how  ? — with  boarding- 
j)ikes  {sensation)^  is  it  under  such  circumstances 
as  these  that  we  are  asked  to  leave  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  great  towns  to  the  chances  of  an 
election  ? 

"Gentlemen,  I  must  say  this  cannot  bo  agreed 
to.     {Hear!  har!) 

**  I  have  the  interest  of  my  country  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  heavy  responsibility  with 
which  you  have  charged  me  too  much  at  heart 
to  hesitate  in  declaring  plainly,  that  if  the  article 
which  you  have  just  voted  bo  not  amended  I 
cannot  retain  the  burthen  of  power.  (Hear! 
hear  !  chcfm.) 

"  Gentlemen,  no  inconsistency  if  you  please. 
Wo  must  not  have  inclinations  in  one  directioa 
and  votes  in  another.  Ye^  or  no.  Do  you  desire 
order?  ()'«•><,  ye^t.)  Tho  whole  question  lies 
there."     {Urar,  hear.) 
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M.  Langlois  raised  some  objections,  but  M. 
Thiers  immediately  returned  to  the  tribune,  and 
quoted  instances  of  prefects  defeated  by  mayors, 
and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  barracks  or 
railway  stations,  from  whence  they  had  to  be 
rescued  by  main  force.  "  I  will  never,"  said  he, 
"  pretend  to  dictate  to  this  Assembly  ;  but  what 
you  have  done  is  to  enfeeble  all  our  efforts  and  to 
divide  the  party  of  order,  at  the  very  moment 
when  we  are  collecting  100,000  men  in  order  to 
put  down  a  rebellious  municipality." 

The  discussion  was  not  renewed.  The  Cham- 
ber voted  by  sitting  and  standing.  The  Journal 
Officiel  records  the  result  in  these  words  :  "  A 
large  number  of  members  voted  in  favour  of  the 
amendment." 

If  M.  Thiers  had  said  all  that  was  in  his  mind, 
he  would  have  defended  the  nomination  of  the 
mayors  in  all  communes  by  the  Government  as  a 
permanent  measure,  for  all  his  predilections  were 
in  favour  of  the  law  of  1831.  In  18G3,  when 
M.  Jules  Simon  had  defended  the  principle  of 
electing  mayors,  in  a  speech  which  lasted  through 
two  sittings  of  the  Corps  Législatif,  M.  Thiers, 
by  whose  side  he  sat,  said  to  him  when  he  had 
concluded  :  "  You  should  have  limited  yourself  to 
requiring  the  Government  to  appoint  from  among 
the  municipal   council  ;    that   is  the   only  thing 
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practicable.     You  arc  acquiiit>(ed  with  all  the  do- 
tniUof  tlu'quoHti«.n,l>ut  you  have  never  jçovcmrd." 

CJnmt  aulhority  tlnuijrh  M.  Thiers  undoubtedly 
was,  government  with  elected  mayors  is  practicable 
nt  ordinary  times,  aiul  laws  are  made  for  ordinary 
times,  and  not  for  periods  of  civil  war.  The 
wnccro  Lilx-rals  who,  at  this  sitting  of  the  Hth 
April,  strove  that  great  principles  should  prevail, 
hail  in  some  sort  chosen  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the 
minute  when  defeat  was  most  certain.  Reasons 
were  all  in  their  favour,  Imt  circumstances  were 
all  against  them.  Not  only  Paris,  but  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  Toulouse,  and  other  less  important 
towns,  were  contending  with  the  Central  Ciovern- 
ment,  and  demanding  autonomy  and  fetleration. 

They  wanted  to  elect  their  own  mayors,  and  to 
make  of  them  so  many  presidents  of  republics. 
Even  in  those  towns  which  remained  obedient  to 
the  central  power,  the  municipal  councils  ap- 
[)ointed  delegates  to  convey  to  Versailles  their 
wishes  to  the  Govemnjent  and  the  Assembly  ; 
they  contemplated  the  holdirig'of  congresses  to 
insist  upon  the  reconciliation  of  "  the  Versaillais" 
with  the  Commune.  ^I.  Thiers  went  direct  to  tho 
point  Ix^fore  tho  Assembly,  and  ho  was  right  in 
^  .v;.,  »  "Your  desires  point  one  way,  and  your 
"  other."  iSuch  was  the  great  and  singular 
parliamentary  day  of  the  8th  April. 
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It  was  everywhere  said  that  the  Chamber  did 
not  dare  withstand  M.  Thiers,  and  that  it  yielded 
to  him.  The  plain  truth  is  that  on  both  sides 
men  gave  way  before  the  inexorable  necessities  of 
the  situation. 

M.  Magnin  and  M.  Bethmont  had  brought  in  a 
bill  intended  to  regulate  the  functions  of  councils- 
general  (conseils-generaux).  This  bill  was  very 
liberal,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
names  and  antecedents  of  its  two  authors.  The 
report  upon  it,  ably  made  by  M.  Waddington, 
occasioned  prolonged  and  very  serious  discussions. 
On  this  occasion  also  the  Chamber  proved  itself 
truly  liberal,  and  on  many  points  more  liberal 
than  the  Government.  M.  Thiers  took  no  personal 
share  in  the  debate,  but  M.  Lambrecht,  who  had 
succeeded  M.  Picard  as  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  who  was  fully  in  the  confidence  of  M.  Thiers, 
opposed,  more  than  once,  and  with  much  judgment 
and  discrimination,  the  decentralizing  tendencies 
of  the  Commission  and  of  the  Assembly.  The 
Eight,  who  reckoned  upon  always  having  the 
majority  in  the  councils-general,  were  very 
tenacious  of  their  privileges,  and  M.  Langlois 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  France  had  never  had 
a  more  liberal  Assembly.  It  was  undoubtedly 
liberal  after  its  fashion  and  in  its  degree.  It 
sought  to  influence  the  elections  by  the  composi- 
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tion  of  the  olcctoral  collets,  so  ns  to  Becuro  tho 
8ucc«»s  of  Conservât  ivc  candidate's;  but  when  tho 
elections  had  takr^n  place,  it  tlioupht  only  of  de- 
fending those  who  had  been  elected  against  tho 
Govfrnment. 

A  similar  tendency  to  restriction  is  to  be  found 
in  nil  tho  electoral  enactments  of  tho  Assembly, 
and  a  similar  liberal  tendency  in  all  its  organic 
laws.  At  tho  outset,  in  addition  to  hatred  of  tho 
Ke|)»il)lic,  dt'op-seated  resentment  directed  ufjainst 
the  Uepublic  and  every  species  of  dictatorship 
exercise<l  j>aramount  influence.  The  bate  of 
CawMiriflm  was  strong  in  it,  and  often  inspired  it 
with  generous  resolutions.  Afterwards  a  kinder 
feeling  towards  the  empire  revived,  and  by  this 
reconciliation  it  lost  a  little  of  its  early  enthusiasm 
for  liberty  ;  but  during  tho  first  two  years  of  its 
long  legislative  career,  it  often  gave  way  to  its 
ardent  desire  to  react  against  tho  customs  of  tho 
imperial  dictatorship.  Nor  was  it  less  irritated 
by  wliat  it  termed  tho  dictatorship  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Defence.  Possiljly,  tho  necessity  of 
restricting  the  powers  which  it  had  entrusted  to 
M.  Thiers  may  have  begun  to  be  felt;  for  tho 
ten<lencie9  of  all  assemblies,  esfK?cially  sovereign 
Miblies,  lie  in  this  direction.  M.  Thiers  and 
I  ;-  Government  were,  on  tho  other  hand,  at  that 
Tcry    moment,     ftrr<-^iv.lv     anxious     about    the 
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national  unity  and  the  authority  of  the  central 
power. 

The  Act  relative  to  councils-general  was  passed 
on  the  10th  August,  1871.  It  forms  a  very 
complete  law,  extremely  well  thought  out,  not- 
withstanding the  perturbation  during  which  it 
was  framed,  and  many  of  its  provisions  are 
excellent.  It  introduced  among  us  the  institution 
of  the  departmental  commission,  which  has  long 
been  in  successful  operation  in  Belgium. 

The  first  object  of  the  Assembly  was  to  place 
the  existence  of  councils-general  beyond  any 
danger  from  the  Government.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  M.  Gambetta  had  dissolved  all  the 
councils-general  elected  under  the  empire  by 
decree  ;  this  measure  had  aroused  great  anger 
among  the  opponents  of  his  policy,  a  feeling  which 
had  by  no  means  calmed  down  when  the  bill 
came  on  for  discussion.  The  commission  actually 
proposed  the  absolute  interdiction  of  dissolution  by 
decree  ;  a  step  which  might  entail  most  serious 
consequences  in  the  absence  of  the  Legislative 
Chambers.  The  two  following  articles  embody 
the  compromise  which  was  agreed  to. 

"  Art.  35.  While  the  National  Assembly  is  in 
session  no  council-general  can  be  dissolved  by 
the  chief  of  the  Executive  ;  except  under  express 
obligation   to   give   an  account   of   the   measure 
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to  tho  AMombly  nt  the  cnrliest  opportunity. 
In  this  CfiHc,  tho  dato  of  the  new  election  is  fixed 
hv  nn  act  w!»ieh  also  decides  whether  the  dejKirt- 
mental  commission  shall  continue  in  ofHce  till  tho 
meeting  of  tho  new  council-general,  or  authorizes 
tho  executive  power  to  noniinato  another  pro- 
vinionally. 

•*  Art.  3G.  During  tho  interval  between  tho 
sessions  of  tho  National  Assembly,  the  Chief  of 
the  Kxecutive  may  pronounce  the  dissolution  of 
a  council-general  on  grounds  specially  applicable 
to  such  council. 

*•  The  decree  of  dissolution  shall  state  reasons. 

*'  The  decree  cannot  bo  issued  as  a  general 
measure.  It  shall  summon  the  electors  of  tho 
department  for  tho  fourth  Sunday  after  the  date 
of  its  issue.  The  new  council-general  meets  of 
right  on  tho  second  Monday  after  tho  election, 
and  ap{)oints  its  departmental  commission." 

Tin»  act  conferred  upon  all  councils-general  tho 
right  of  verifying  the  elections  of  their  members 
without  apjK^al  ;  a  very  important  privilege  which, 
so  to  speak,  .secure<l  its  autonomy.  It  decided 
that  the  council  should  elect  annually,  in  tho 
month  of  August,  its  president,  one  or  more 
vice-presidents,  and  its  secretaries,  that  it  should 
regulate  its  own  modes  of  procedure,  and  that 
its  sittings  should  be  public.    The  right  of  meeting 
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for  an  extraordinary  session,  not  to  extend  beyond 
eiglit  days,  upon  the  written  requisition  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  addressed  to  the  president, 
was  granted.  Political  resolutions  were  formally 
prohibited  but  resolutions  upon  all  questions  of 
economy  and  general  administration  were  autho- 
rized ;  so  were  petitions,  and  memoranda  upon 
the  condition  and  requirements  of  the  various 
public  services  in  the  department,  which  were  to  be 
addressed  to  the  proper  minister  through  the 
channel  of  the  president. 

Many  other  points  of  importance  in  the  Act  of 
the  18th  August,  1871,  might  be  indicated,  but 
the  measure  which  gives  this  law  its  character,  and 
in  which  its  historical  value  lies,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  departmental  commission.  This 
innovation  is  by  far  the  most  considerable.  It 
has  been  said,  but  with  certain  exaggeration,  that 
in  this  measure  was  the  whole  act.  To  say  this 
is  to  overlook  the  importance  of  some  other  pro- 
visions ;  as  for  example,  that  one  which  confers 
upon  the  councils  the  right  of  deciding  upon 
the  validity  of  their  own  elections,  without  appeal  ; 
or  that  which  empowers  them  to  hold  an  extra- 
ordinary session  upon  the  requisition  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  ;  or  that  which  prohibits  their 
dissolution  by  any  general  measure.  The  first  of 
these  provisions  led  to  such  results  that  it  was 
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not  posjtible  to  mnintain  it  ;  and  it  was  repealed 
by  the  act  of  the  Jilst  July,  1875,  wliich  trans- 
forretl  the  right  of  ducidinj^  the  validity  of  con- 
tested elections  to  tlio  Council  of  State.  But 
whatever  the  iin|>ortancc»  of  the  other  changes 
made  in  the  regulation  of  councils-general,  it 
still  remains  true  that  the  institution  of  (Mirmaneut 
commissions  Ims  profoundly  modified  our  ad- 
ininistnitive  system,  and  that  it  ls  the  greatest 
stride  which  has  been  made  in  the  dirt»ction  of 
decentrah/.atloii  siiinr  the  commencement  of  the 
century. 

M .  Heulé  gave  some  curious  details  relative  to 
the  origin  of  the  permanent  commission,  in  a 
S|)eech  delivered  on  the  2nd  July,  1871. 

"  We  were  then  at  Bordeaux,"  said  he,  "  in  the 
midst  of  those  painful  deliberations  from  which 
|)eace,  which  was  admitted  to  bo  essential,  was 
ultimately  to  spring.  We  were  awaiting  the 
ratification  of  the  preliminaries.  The  deputies  of 
Maine-et-Loire  held  a  private  meeting,  and  drew 
up  a  proposal  to  form  a  permanent  *'  Commission 
of  Decentr:diz:iti(jn.  *  We  lirought  it  to  the  lecture- 
room. 

**  As  a  nilo  the  authors  of  a  proposal  have 
to  run  about  to  obtain  signatures,  and  cannot 
always  succeed  ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  paper 
Imd  hardly  ^ >   produced  when  we  were  obliged 
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to  remove  it,  in  order  to  keep  tlie  merit  of  our 
proposal  for  ourselves,  otherwise  it  would  have 
had  500  siofnatures  to  back  it. 

"  Whence  came  this  unanimity  and  eagerness  ? 
From  this,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  public  woe,  there 
was  a  hope,  a  purpose,  \vhich  consoled  Franco  : 
she  desired  to  revive,  to  become  a  nation  once 
more,  by  resuming  her  responsibility,  her  rights, 
and  the  conduct  of  her  own  affairs." 

The  departmental  commission  is  composed  of 
not  less  than  four  or  more  than  seven  members, 
elected  annually  at  the  end  of  August,  when  the 
ordinary  session  terminates.  The  senior  member 
acts  as  its  chairman  ;  M.  Thiers  was  very  positive 
that  it  should  not  elect  the  chairman,  who  might 
become  a  formidable  rival  to  the  authority  of  the 
prefect.  The  duties  of  the  members  are  entirely 
honorary,  the  law  does  not  even  allow  them 
travelling  expenses. 

The  prefects  and  the  various  heads  of  depart- 
ments are  bound  to  furnish  this  commission  with 
all  the  information  it  asks  for  relative  to  its 
business.  The  commission  is  empowered  to 
entrust  its  own  members  with  special  duties,  in 
reference  to  matters  lying  within  the  scope  of  its 
functions. 

It  acts  in  lieu  of  the  prefect  in  respect  of  the 
opening  and  maintenance  of  the  high  roads,  and 
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in  checking  the  rates  at  which  land  valuations 
aro  mndo. 

It  may  discharge  any  functions  which  tho 
council-general  may  delegate  to  it,  and  is  to  state 
its  opinion  upon  any  matters  which  tho  prefect 
may  refer  to  it.  It  has  power  of  its  own 
motion  to  call  his  attention  to  matters  of  impor- 
tance to  tho  department.  It  submits  to  tho 
council  j)roposals  whicli  in  its  judgment  aro 
calculated  to  be  useful  ;  it  makes  a  condensed 
Report  to  that  body  upon  the  budget  proposed 
by  the  prefect,  and  another  on  the  loans  of  tho 
commune,  rates  for  special  purposes,  and  the 
debts  of  each  commune. 

During  tho  interval  between  the  sessions  it 
superintends  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  of 
the  department. 

The  Conunission  certifies  tho  condition  of  the 
records,  and  the  public  property  in  movables  in 
tho  department.  It  assigns  to  each  member 
of  tho  council-general,  and  to  the  members  of  tho 
other  elected  councils,  the  canton  which  he  is  to 
represent  upon  the  revising  council.  It  nominates 
the  members  of  the  boanls  of  direction,  in  enter- 
prises subsidized  by  the  department. 

The  Legislative  Commission  wished  to  place  the 
administration  of  the  commune  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  departmental  commission.     This  was 
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given  up  at  the  third  reading,  but  only  because  it 
Tvas  more  convenient  to  wait  until  a  bill  regulating 
municipal  functions  had  been  passed.  The  com- 
petence of  the  commission  is  thus  provisionally 
limited  to  departmental  questions  ;  but,  such  as 
it  is,  it  exerts  considerable  influence  in  the 
department.  It  completely  replaces  the  council 
of  the  prefect,  which  has  become  nothing  more 
than  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  to  consider 
matters  in  dispute.  It  had  been  feared  that  the 
authority  and  the  prestige  of  the  prefect  would 
have  been  too  sensibly  diminished.  Experience 
has  shown  that  such  fears  were  exaggerated. 
A  capable  prefect,  who  remains  sufficiently  long 
at  the  head  of  a  department  to  know  it 
thoroughly  and  to  establish  sound  relations,  will 
always  retain  preponderance  in  the  executive, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Government. 

Should  a  contest  take  place  between  the 
departmental  commission  and  the  prefect,  the 
council-general  is  at  once  called  together.  It 
may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  replace  the  departmental 
commission  by  a  new  one.  If  it  decides  against 
the  prefect,  that  high  functionary's  position  at  the 
head  of  the  department  becomes  an  impossible 
one. 

The  aim  of  the  legislation  of  1871  was  to  set  the 
department  free.      It  took  pains  to  give  to  the 
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coiincils-ponoral  tho  upper  hand  in  tho  adminis- 
tration of  the  department.  It,  however, jealously 
maintained  national  unity  by  reserving  to  tho 
prefect  tho  manaj:jement  of  tho  interests  of  tlie 
State,  and  by  carefully  limiting  tho  council- 
general  to  the  mannj^oment  of  tho  interests  of  tho 
department,  and  then'l>y  prohiMf  in<4  it  from  inter- 
ference in  politics. 

But  politics  enter  into  everything  ;  do  what  wo 
will,  they  make  their  appearance  in  every  institu- 
tion, and  on  all  sides  of  them.  Tho  Act  of  1871 
had  instituted  public  sittings.  A  public  sitting 
soon  Ix'comes  a  political  sitting.  Tho  Council 
bod  been  authorized  to  pass  resolutions  on 
questions  of  administration  cr  economy  ;  these 
are  pure  politics,  slightly  if  at  all  disguised 
in  form.  An  act  known  as  Treveneuc's  Act, 
passed  on  the  15th  February,  1872,  empowered 
tho  councils-general  as  a  provisional  measure 
to  replace  the  National  Assembly  or  tho  legislative 
Chambers,  if  irrogularly  dissolved,  by  an  As- 
sembly of  delegates  chosen  from  among  them- 
selves, in  the  proportion  of  two  delegates  to 
each  council.  Lastly,  tho  Act  relative  to  tho  orga- 
nization of  tho  Senate  passed  the  21th  February, 
1873,  summons  tho  members  of  councils-general, 
together  with  the  deputies  of  tho  department, 
th     meml>er3  of  the  councils  of  arrondissements 
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and  the  representatives  of  the  communes,  to 
take  a  share  in  the  election  of  senators.  In 
this  way  councils-general  grew  into  political 
bodies,  little  by  little,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things. 

We  need  only  quote  here  so  much  of  the  act 
referring  to  the  Council  of  State,  passed  on  26th 
May,  1872,  as  relates  to  the  nomination  of  coun- 
cillors for  ordinary  duty.  The  Government  wished 
to  retain  the  privilege  of  nominating  these,  and  its 
bill  was  drafted  in  this  sense.  As  soon  as  the 
measure  went  into  committee  a  considerable 
majority  declared  for  election  by  the  Assembly. 
The  Select  Committee  was  almost  unanimously  in 
favour  of  election.  It  had  many  interviews  with 
M.  Thiers  and  M.  Dufaure,  Minister  of  Justice, 
which  resulted  in  the  Government  becoming  con- 
vinced that  it  was  impossible  to  win  back  the 
committee  to  the  system,  and  deciding  once  more 
to  make  trial  of  an  elected  Council,  this  experi- 
ment having  been  already  tried  in  1848,  and  having 
at  that  time  given  good  results,  with  an  Assembly 
that  was  very  prudent,  very  moderate,  and  willing 
to  take  men's  qualifications  into  account  quite  as 
much  as  their  opinions. 

Many  of  those  who  were  elected  members  of 
Council  in  1848  and  1849,  were  members  of  the 
Assembly  in  1871  ;   among  them  M.  Gauthier  de 
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Riimillj,  M.  ChnRsoloup  I>au])nt,  M.  Julos  Simon, 
M-  Hi  vet,  M.  Kdoimnl  Chnrton,  M.  do  Jouvcncol, 
M.  Edmond  Adam.  "Stninj^o  to  sav,"  Raid  M. 
Duvergier,  "  tlio  supporters  of  Monnrehical 
Government  have  spoken  and  vote^l  in  favour  of 
the  nomination  of  councillors  by  the  legislative 
power,  while  the  partisans  of  Republican  insti- 
tutions have  maintain(>d  that  this  nomination  ought 
to  be  reserved  to  the  Executive."  It  is  strange 
that  he  should  have  thought  it  strange.  The 
monarchical  Right  favoured  election  because  that 
verj'  Right,  though  by  no  means  liberal  where 
individual  frtH»dom  of  action  was  concerned,  was 
extremely  liberal  where  it  was  a  question  of  re- 
straining the  action  of  a  Government  which  it  felt 
was  becoming  increasingly  favourable  to  the  per- 
manence of  the  Republican  form.  The  secret  of 
its  conduct  is  its  desire  to  control  the  elections 
in  order  to  control  the  elected  bodies,  and  through 
them  the  Government.  Was  the  choice  between 
nomination  by  the  Executive  and  election  by 
some  constituency? — the  Right  was  for  election. 
Was  it  a  question  under  what  conditions  the 
right  of  universal  suffrage,  and  freedom  of  the 
press  should  be  exercised  ? — it  preferred  restric- 
tion. The  tendencies  of  the  Left  were  just  the 
reverse.  While  energetically  defending  the  right 
of  universal  suffrage  subject  to  control,  and  pub- 
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licit  J,  it  desired  to  i)laco  all  necessary  powers  in 
the  hands  of  a  Government  wliich  was  elected  by 
and  representative  of  the  national  will.  There  are 
persons  who  suppose  that  Republicans  prefer  a 
feeble  and  fettered  Executive,  but  this  is  an  idea 
which  is  disproved  by  history.  What  Republicans 
desire  is  that  the  Executive  should  be  subject  to 
election,  and  strictly  limited  to  the  discharge  of 
its  proper  functions. 

The  Assembly  of  1848,  in  which  there  waa 
an  immense  majority  of  Republicans,  did  un- 
doubtedly decide  that  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  State  should  be  elected,  but  this  took  place 
under  a  constitution  which  provided  for  only  a 
single  Chamber.  Its  idea  was  to  make  of  the 
Council  of  State  a  political  body  discharging  tho 
functions  of  a  second  Chamber  in  certain  respects. 
M.  Vivien  said  as  much  in  his  report,  and  has  on 
several  occasions  repeated  the  same  statement 
from  the  tribune. 

The  constitution  of  1848,  which  committed 
legislative  power  to  one  sole  Assembly  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  and  executive  power  to  a 
president  similarly  elected,  intended  to  interpose 
an  intermediate  body  between  these  two  powers, 
which  should  lend  them  its  support,  give  them  the 
advantage  of  its  information,  diminish  their  re- 
sponsibility  by   its    own   co-operation,   facilitate 
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their  relations  with  each  other,  and  temper  tho 
action  of  tho  single  Assembly  if  at  times  it  were 
tempted  to  act  rashly,  also  that  of  tho  possibly 
arbitrarv  administration. 

The  Council  of  Slate  necessarily  took  a  share 
in  tiie  preparation  and  drawing  up  of  bills;  tho 
Government  were  obliged  to  consult  it,  and  tho 
Assembly  was  empowered  to  do  so.  But  on  tho 
other  hand,  the  majority  of  those  repul)licans  who 
in  ]S72  supported  M.  Tiiiers'  Government  wero 
n*solved,  as  was  M.  Tliiors  himself,  to  divide  tho 
legislative  power  into  two  Chambers,  and  to  recall 
the  Council  of  State  to  the  two-fold  capacity  in 
which  it  had  acted  prior  to  1815,  as  an  admi- 
nistrative tribunal,  and  au  adviser  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Regarded  as  a  tribunal,  it  was  natural  that  it 
should  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  judicial  tribunals;  regardefl  as  an  adviser 
of  tho  Government  it  seemed  indispensable  that  it 
should  bo  nominated  by  the  Government  itself. 
These  were  the  grounds  on  which  tho  Uopublicans, 
who  moreover  were  far  from  being  numerous,  were 
acting. 

The  Right  permitted  thomsolves  to  bo  in- 
fluenced by  a  desire — which  they  constantly 
displayed  after  tho  dato  of  the  act  relative  to  tho 
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Council  of  State — to  get  authority  iuto  their  own 
hands,  to  interfere  in  administrative  details,  and 
to  diminish  day  by  day  the  freedom  of  action  and 
the  power  of  the  President,  which  they  ultimately 
proposed  to  overthrow.  Indeed  almost  all  parties 
allowed  causes  arising  from  the  politics  of  the 
hour  to  guide  their  actions  in  this  matter.  The 
members  of  Council,  if  nominated  by  M.  Thiers, 
would  be  Republicans.  If  nominated  by  the 
Assembly,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  all-powerful  Right, 
they  would,  hke  the  Right,  be  hostile  to  a 
Republic. 

Such  were  the  motives  which  influenced  the 
one  side  and  the  other  ;  and  the  proof  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  on  the  23rd  February, 
1875,  the  Assembly  rescinded  its  decision  without 
hesitation.  At  that  date  it  was  decided  and  almost 
unanimously,  that  Councillors  of  State  should  in 
future  be  nominated  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  in  Council  (of  Ministers).  This  was 
opposed  by  only  forty-six  members,  almost  all  of 
them  Bonapartists. 

In  France  we  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon 
the  institution  of  the  jury  as  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  Revolution.  We  also  hold  that 
especially  for  political  and  press  offences  the  jury 
is  a  salutary  institution.     It  is  indispensable  that 
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the  man  who  pronounces  upon  the  fate  of  an 
accused  perBon  bIjouUI  bo  capable,  upright,  and 
impartial.  If  capability  only,  or  even  honesty, 
were  all,  a  mag-istrato  or  a  court  of  appeal  offer 
sounder  guarantees  of  these  qualities  than  a  jury. 
But  impartiality  is  the  characteristic  which  more 
than  any  other  is  represented  by  a  jury,  and  it 
is  above  all  in  dealing  with  offences  in  matters 
of  opinion  (political  and  press  offences)  that  im- 
partiality becomes  at  once  most  difficult  and  most 
requisite. 

The  permanent  position  of  a  judge  is  regarded 
as  a  guarantee  for  his  imi)artiality,  and  the 
importance  of  this  guarantee  should  not  \ye  de- 
nied ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  neither  should  it 
be  over-estimated.  The  judge  may  not  fear 
being  dismissed,  but  ho  does  fear  not  being 
promoted.  He  is  not,  therefore,  in  a  truly 
independent  position.  Partiality  also  is  of  two 
kinds  ;  the  one  voluntary,  in  which  case  it  is 
criminal  ;  the  other  involuntary,  as  in  the  case 
f»f  a  man  devoted  to  a  Government,  or  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  a  sect  or  caste,  and 
honestly  holding  that  everything  which  is  con- 
trary to  his  opinion  or  even  his  impressions  is 
wrong. 

Among   the    paradoxes   of  our  legislation,  the 
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following  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  startling. 
We  warmly  advocate  legality  ;  we  value  the  jury 
as  the  most  genuine  guarantee  of  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  ;  we  especially  value  it  in  the  case 
of  offences  of  opinion  ;  it  formerly  stood  in  our 
charters,  and  it  was  written  in  our  constitution  of 
1848,  that  no  man  may  be  deprived  of  his  natural 
judges,  that  exceptional  tribunals  shall  not  be 
established  in  the  future  ;  we  endeavour  to  devise 
learned  and  complicated  means  of  composing  a 
jury  that  shall  be  tinily  independent  and  truly 
impartial.  And  after  all  this,  we  admit  the  state 
of  siege  as  a  really  indispensable  institution,  one 
which  the  wisest,  the  most  moderate,  and  the 
most  liberal  minds  urgently  demand,  only  re- 
quiring that  resort  should  not  be  had  to  it  except 
in  pressing  need.  And  yet  we  know  from  our 
former  history  and  from  contemporary  history, 
that  frequent  recourse  is  had  to  this  form  of  dic- 
tatorship, which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  last 
extremity  ;  and  which,  as  its  first  result,  deprives 
all  accused  persons  of  the  benefit  of  jury,  and,  in 
a  special  way,  those  who  are  accused  of  offences 
of  opinion.  The  state  of  siege  subjects  tbem  to 
judges  who  are  not  their  natural  judges,  who  are 
not  irremovable,  who  are  temporarily  commissioned 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  judges,  and  who  are 
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disjx'nscd  fmm  nil  the  (luulificntionH  rccjuired  of 
oniinary  maj^istratt-K.  It  was  not  till  I87d,  after 
the  exporienco  of  the  IGth  May  had  once  moro 
demon  St  rat  e<l  the  dangers  of  dictatorship,  that  tho 
idtni  of  making  the  Executive  comix-tent  to 
proclaim  the  state  of  siege  when  the  Chambers 
are  not  sitting  was  given  up.  The  act  of  tho  3rd 
April,  1878,  contains  the  following  clause:  No.  3. 
•*  Should  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies  bo  dissolved, 
and  tho  Cit-nenil  Elections  be  not  yet  completed, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  shall  not  declare 
a  state  of  siege  even  as  a  temporary  measure. 
In  the  case  of  actual  war,  the  President  is,  not- 
withstanding this,  empowered,  acting  upon  the 
opinion  of  his  Council  of  ^linisters,  to  declare  the 
state  of  siege  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  is 
threatened  by  the  enemy,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  tho  electoral  colleges  are  summoned  to  meet, 
and  tho  Chamlx-rs  arc  to  reopen  at  the  earliest 
possible  date."  Tho  third  article  is  thoroughly 
right;  and  owing  to  it,  tho  Constitution  has  at 
last  ceased  to  place  a  legal  instrument  wherewith 
to  oppose  the  national  will  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  tho  Republic.  This  was  not  done  too 
soon.  Up  to  the  3rd  April,  1878,  the  President 
possessed  the  power  of  dismissing  the  Cabinet  and 
dissolving  tho  ChamlxT,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  both  guilty  of  holding  an  opinion  of  their 
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own  wliicli  was  tlie  opinion  of  tlio  country,  but 
unfortunately  not  tliat  of  the  President.  He  had 
power  to  postpone  the  elections  for  six  months, 
and  during  those  six  months,  while  no  voice  can 
be  heard  from  the  tribune,  while  the  legislative 
authority,  which  is  also  a  controlling  power,  is 
not,  he  could  place  the  judges  under  interdict,  and 
suspend  the  action  of  those  laws  which  defend 
individual  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  third  clause,  so  ^\ise,  so 
indispensable,  which  put  an  end  to  so  flagrant 
and  dangerous  a  contradiction,  did  not  pass 
without  a  protest.  No  sooner  was  it  made  known 
in  the  Conservative  camp  that  it  formed  a  portion 
of  the  intention  of  the  Parliamentary  majority  to 
resolve  that  for  the  future  an  act  would  have  to  be 
passed  in  order  to  suspend  the  authority  of  any  law, 
than  anger  and  disappointment  made  themselves  • 
visible.  What,  during  the  entire  period  which 
might  elapse  between  the  expiration  of  the 
powers  of  one  Chamber,  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  one,  it  would  for  the  future  be  impossible 
to  indulge  us  with  the  amenities  of  a  state  of 
siege  by  proclamation  !  During  this  entire  interval 
the  Government  would  be  reduced  to  employ  the 
civil  authorities  and  the  ordinary  courts  of  law 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  obedience  to  the  law  ? 
Nothing  more  could  be  done  if  disturbances  broke 
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out  beyond  sending  a  few  rej^iinents  to  tho  spot  I 
Were  we  not  paving  the  way  for  some  future 
Cummune,  if  we  disarmed  tho  party  of  order  to  this 
extent?  General  elections  at  regular  intervals, 
regulated  by  the  expiration  of  tho  time  for  which 
the  deputies  are  cliosen,  did  not  causo  much 
uneaiîinesî»,  what  did  so  were  general  elections  in 
consequence  of  a  dissolution,  as  happened  on  tho 
IGth   May. 

All  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title 
of  men  of  moderation,  of  Liberals,  and  who 
represent  themselves  as  constituting  the  party  of 
order,  were  clamorous  for  an  exception  to  this 
third  clausf.  If  thoy  obtained  no  other,  this  one 
exception  at  least  must  be  granted  to  them.  And 
in  favour  of  whom  ?  Of  tho  President  who  shortly 
before  had  prematurely  dissolved  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  with  tlio  consent  of  the  Senate.  That 
act,  which  sends  back  tho  representatives  to 
tho  sovereign  people,  empowers  the  President 
— who  by  tho  dissolution  has  l^ecome  one 
of  the  parties  to  a  great  suit  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  national  justice — to  become  dictator,  at 
any  rate  until  the  long  trial  of  that  suit  has  been 
conclude<l.  Is  this  merely  inconsiderateness  ? 
Is  it  duo  to  want  of  foresight  ?  Or  is  it  quite 
the  contrary  ? 

So  long  as  tho  power  of  proclaiming  tho  state  of 
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siege  by  simple  decree  lasted,  the  jury  was  not 
fully  secured  to  us,  for  we  only  possessed  the 
jury  and  what  are  called  our  "  natural  "  judges  at 
intervals.  But  now  that  we  possess  that  institu- 
tion continuously  and  without  these  grievous  in- 
terruptions, it  is  important  that  it  should  be  well 
provided  for,  so  as  to  secure  capacity,  character, 
and  above  all  impartiality,  that  is,  the  cause 
of  the  institution  of  the  jury  is  the  presumption 
that  a  judge  may  be  biassed. 

Every  act  regulating  juries  since  they  were 
first  introduced  has  required  that  four  different 
lists  shall  be  made  out.  1.  A  general  list  of 
all  citizens  legally  liable  to  serve  on  a  jury.  2.  The 
annual  list,  extracting  from  the  general  list  the 
names  of  those  citizens  who  are  liable  to  serve 
as  jurors  during  that  year.  3.  The  sessions 
list  taken  from  the  above-named  annual  list. 
4.  The  list  of  jurors  summoned,  extracted 
from  the  sessions  list;  that  is  to  say,  general 
list,  annual  list,  sessions  list,  jury  list,  for 
each  case. 

In  1848  it  was  enacted  that  all  electors  over 
thirty  years  of  age  should  be  entered  on  the 
general  jury  list.  This  was  on  the  general 
principle  that  every  citizen  unless  incapacitated 
has  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  just  as  he  has  a  right,  by  electing 
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deputicfi  to  tiike  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
law  anil  tho  government  of  the  country.  Law 
beinjç  the  oxj)reH8ion  of  tho  geni-nil  will,  it  appears 
natural  that  each  ])erHon  who  has  a  share  in 
the  njakin»?  of  the  law  shall  be  liable  to  be  callc>d 
uiK)n  to  punish  those  who  refuse  to  submit 
to  it. 

This  principle  is  not  beyond  question.  Tho 
right  of  voting  is  the  only  right  inseparable  from 
citizenship,  beyond  that  it  is  only  indispensable 
that  all  men  should  be  on  an  equality  in  the  sight  of 
the  law.  Duties  therefore  can  be,  and  should  bo 
8o  distributed  as  to  conduce  to  the  general  interest. 
Briefly,  tho  right  of  trying  one's  peers  is  a  very 
doubtful  one,  that  of  being  tried  by  one's  peers 
is  not  so.  If  there  were  an  iidierent  right  to  sit 
on  a  jury,  the  only  cour.se  would  to  be  select  tho 
juries  for  each  case  by  lot  from  the  lists  of  electors. 
Something  like  this  was  proposed  to  tho  Assembly 
by  tho  Government  of  iHfrS;  but  so  long  ago 
as  that  the  Assembly  recognized  that  tho  only 
right  existing  was  that  of  the  accu.sed  person  to 
betriwl  rationally  and  justly,  that  is  to  say,  before 
a  competent,  honest,  impartial  tribunal.  Tho 
reporter  made  use  of  the  following  words  : — 
**  That  sovereign  power  which  belongs  to  a  jury 
must  only  be  entrusted  to  men  of  sufficient 
enlightenment  and  character  to  leave  us  no  doubt 
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that  they  will  employ  it  prudently;  men  of  suffi- 
cient enHglitenment  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  of  sufficient 
firmness  to  remain  untrammeled  by  impressions 
from  without,  or  by  the  prejudices  of  party 
spirit,  and  to  resist  persuasion,  and  pity."  A 
magnificent  programme  indeed,  but  one  impossible 
of  complete  realization.  The  duty  of  the  legis- 
lator is  to  approach  as  closely  as  he  can  to  such 
an  ideal.  Everything  depends  upon  the  method 
of  drawing  up  the  list  for  the  year.  What  has  to 
be  done  besides,  is,  so  to  speak,  mechanical. 
Every  elector  of  thirty  years  of  age,  and  not 
incapacitated,  has  his  name  entered  on  the  list, 
and  two  ballots  obtain  the  list  of  jurors  liable 
to  serve  and  the  names  of  each  actual  juror  out 
of  the  annual  list.  But  the  list  of  the  year  cannot 
be  drawn  up  according  to  an  undeviating  rule,  or 
by  drawing  names  out  of  a  ballot-box.  A  se- 
lection has  to  be  made,  and  very  many  names  have 
to  be  struck  out.  This  selection  should  be  made 
without  party-spirit,  with  the  single  object  of 
inserting  the  names  of  enlightened  and  honourable 
men  in  the  Hst.  If  the  authority  to  which  the 
solution  is  entrusted  be  one  which  can  be  relied 
upon  for  impartiality  and  discretion,  the  law  of  the 
jury  is  a  good  one.  What  remains  may  have  its 
own  importance,  but   the   fundamental   point   is 
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tho  one  indicated.  In  it  also  lies  the  main  dilfi- 
culty. 

The  system  to  bo  pursuod,  accorcHnp^  to  tho  act  of 
7th  Auj^ust,  IHkS,  was  as  follows  : — *' Tin»  numbor 
of  jurors  to  bo  providod  for  tho  annual  list  was 
divided  anionpj  tlu'  various  cantons  in  proportion 
to  tho  numbers  of  jurors  furnished  by  each  to 
tho  general  list.  The  prefect  witl»  his  préfectoral 
council  made  this  division.  Tho  jurors  from  each 
canton  whose  names  were  to  appear  on  tho  list 
for  the  year  were  nominated  by  a  committee  con- 
sist in  j^  of  a  member  f)f  tho  council-general  who 
presided,  a  magistrate  (Juf^e  de  paix)  who  was 
real  president,  with  two  members  of  tho  Municipal 
Council  from  each  commune  in  the  canton, 
especially  nominated  by  that  council,  or  with 
five  members  of  the  Municipal  Council  in  those 
cantons  which  comprised  only  one  single  com- 
mune. The  prefect  then  framed  tho  annual  jury 
list  of  tho  department  by  simply  arranging  tho 
names  which  appeared  on  the  cantonal  lists 
in  alphabetical  order,  without  introducing  any 
altenition  whatever. 

The  characteristics  of  this  system  were  bad,  tho 
executive  authority  was  absolutely  excluded. 
The  elective  element  had  the  chief,  or  to  speak 
more  properly,   tho   sole  place.     For   both  these 
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reasons  the  Empire  did  not  find  it  possible  to 
maintain  this  system.  An  act  of  4th  June,  1853, 
enacted  that  the  list  for  the  year  should  be  drawn 
up  in  the  manner  following.  The  number  of  jurors 
is  divided  among  the  cantons  by  the  prefect  sitting 
in  préfectoral  council  in  proportion  to  the  official 
statement  of  population.  For  each  canton  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  magistrate  as  presi- 
dent, and  all  the  mayors,  draw  np  a  preliminary 
list  containing  three  times  as  many  names  as 
will  form  the  contingfent  "which  the  canton  is  to 
supply,  and  the  final  list  for  the  arrondissement, 
as  settled  by  a  subsequent  committee  consisting 
of  all  the  judges,  is  prepared  like  the  district  list 
for  division  by  the  prefect  or  sub-prefect.  This 
commission  was  increased  or  diminished  to  the 
extent  of  one  fourth  the  jurors  assigned  to  each 
canton. 

The  characteristic  of  this  act  is  that  it  com- 
pletely excludes  the  electoral  element.  No  man 
can  appear  on  the  final  list  whose  name  is  not 
on  that  drawn  up  for  his  canton.  Now  the  lists 
for  the  cantons  were  drawn  up  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  magistrates  (Juges  de  paix)  and  of 
all  the  mayors  ;  in  other  words,  a  committee  of 
officials,  for  under  the  Empire  the  mayors  were 
nominated  by  the  Government,  and  need  not  be 
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niombors  of  the  nuinicip.il  council,  thoy  wore 
tluTt'fort»  not  clocted  mapistnitos.  T ho  committee 
of*  tljo  urrtintlisscini'iit  likewise  includes  oflicinis 
only,  since  it  consists  of  the  nia^st rates  under 
the  presidency  of  the  prefect  or  sub-prefect.  Nor 
wa.s  it  any  safeguanl  tliat  these  judges  are  func- 
tionaries en^aj?e<l  in  the  administration  of  justice; 
for  independently  of  the  fact  that  they  are  re- 
movable, their  having  to  act  under  the  presidency 
of  the  prefect  or  sub-prefect  reduced  tliem  to 
n  secondarj'  position.  Hero  then  we  have  the 
act  of  1848  reversed,  and  everything  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  exwutive.  The  Committee  of 
the*  letrislative  body  jm>posed  to  replace  the  magis- 
ti*ntes  by  members  of  the  council-general  in  the 
committees  of  each  arn)n(lissement.  This  amend- 
ment was  rejecte<l.  **  If,"  Raid  M.  Rouher,  *'  the 
council  of  state  has  not  appointed  members  who 
have  l)een  elected,  the  reason  is  that  the  law  under 
discussi«)n  is  one  affee<ing  the  administration  of 
justice;  what  was  requisite  was  that  it  should  bo 
fi-amed  un<ler  conditions  of  stability  and  of  vigour  ; 
the  political  element,  which  is  always  subject  to 
agitation  and  change,  ought  not  therefore  to  bo 
allowe<l  to  enter  into  it."  To  say  that  politics  are 
excluded  from  the  commissions  over  whicli  tho 
Goveniment  is  absolute  master  is  a  mere  farce. 
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Nor  is  it  less  ridiculous  to  base  the  objections  to 
members  of  a  council-general  upon  a  political 
character,  which  neither  in  law  or  in  fact  belongs 
to  them.  But  at  that  time  men  were  not  nice  as 
to  the  arguments  they  made  use  of,  above  all 
when  addressing  the  legislative  body. 

The  unquestionable  merit  of  the  act  of  the  21st 
November,  1872,  was  that  it  excluded  the  direct 
agents  of  the  Government  from  any  share  in 
making  out  the  annual  lists.  M.  Dufaure,  who 
drafted  this  act,  agreed  to  the  introduction  of  the 
elective  element  which  the  Empire  had  banished  ; 
but  instead  of  resorting  to  this  alone,  he  entrusted 
so  considerable  a  share  to  the  magistracy,  that 
the  introduction  of  the  elective  principle  was 
virtually  destroyed.  His  plan,  which  the  Assembly 
adopted,  bori'ows  from  the  act  of  1851  the 
drawing  up  of  a  preparatory  list,  and  the  right 
of  the  commission  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
number  of  jurors  allotted  to  each  canton  by  one 
fourth.  This  commission  is  even  empowered  to 
enter  jurors  on  the  final  list  whose  names  had  not 
been  included  in  the  preliminary  lists,  with  the 
restriction  that  these  names  shall  not  amount  to 
more  than  one  fourth  of  the  number  allotted  to 
the  canton.  The  committees  for  the  cantons 
consist     of    the     magistrate    as    president,    his 
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nsHistants,  and  of  tho  mayors  of  all  tho  com- 
mtincA.  Tho  mayor»  form  tho  elective  element; 
even  in  tho  caso  of  a  mayor  of  a  principal  city,  for 
thoy  are  always  soloctod  from  among  tho  number 
of  tho  Municipal  Council.  Tho  committee  for  an 
arrondisst'mont  is  comjwsod  of  the  members  of 
the  council-general,  tho  magistrates,  with  tho 
president  of  tho  civil  tribunal  as  president.  This 
constitution  was  koonly  attacked  during  the  dis- 
cussion. It  was  pointed  out  that  in  1872  tho 
entire  jwwor  had  boon  conforretl  u|>on  the  judicial 
element  in  tho  committee,  as  in  1818  it  had  been 
confcrrH  upon  tho  élective,  and  in  1853  upon  the 
Government  element.  The  character  of  the  law 
is  not  really  altered,  although  the  judicial  element 
does  not  prcpondenite  in  tho  committee  of  the 
canton,  for  the  committee  of  the  canton  only  per- 
forms preliminary  work  ;  and,  acconling  to  the 
situation  of  the  canton  and  the  number  of  communes 
in  it,  it  is  sometimes  in  a  minority  and  sometimes 
in  a  majority,  tho  juror  is  really  elected  by  the 
committee  of  tho  arrondissement.  In  that  com- 
mittee the  magistrates  not  only  preponderate  but 
also  preside  ;  so  that  in  reality,  recording  their 
votes  in  tho  chief  towns,  under  tho  eye  of  the 
president  of  the  tribunal,  and  in  the  close  vicinity 
of  the  Procureur  of  the  Rrpublie,  who  is  at  their 
head,  thcv  have  tlio   list  absolutflv   in   tlu-ir   own 
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liands.  The  act  makes  provision  that  the 
President  of  the  tribunal  shall  have  a  casting 
vote,  but  this  casting  vote  is  not  needed  by 
him,  for  he  preponderates  in  the  commission 
by  his  mere  presence.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
members  of  the  council-general  are  there  only  as 
a  matter  of  form. 

M.  Lepère,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Left, 
called  for  a  return  to  the  system  of  1848,  but  in 
vain.  The  Chamber,  at  the  request  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, consented  that  the  nomination  of  jurors 
should  rest  with  the  magistrature.  M.  Bertauld 
declared,  but  to  no  purpose,  that  this  was  a 
baneful  privilege.  Of  the  three  stages  in  a 
criminal  prosecution,  the  preliminary  examination, 
the  conviction,  the  sentence,  the  first  and  the  last 
devolve  upon  the  magistrates  ;  and  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  either  justice  or  reason  that  they 
should  also  be  empowered  to  select  the  jurors  who 
are  to  pronounce  the  verdict.  In  short,  the  act 
of  1872  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Empire,  but 
it  calls  for  an  essential  reform  in  the  direction  of 
liberty. 

When  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  (that  of 
21st  December,  1871,)  to  regulate  the  procedure 
in  the  election  of  the  judges  for  tribunals  of 
commerce,  a  question  of  principle  came  before  it 
for   solution.     Have   traders   the  right   to   elect 
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their  own  jmlgcs  ?  T\w  reply,  as  in  tlio  diBCOS* 
sion  on  jury  luw,  waa  tiiat  traders,  and  in  general 
all  litigants,  have  one  right — that  of  justice, 
administered  by  comjK'tent,  uprij^ht.and  impartial 
judp'S.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  the 
panillel  between  litigants  at  common  law  and 
litigants  Ix^fore  a  tribunal  of  commerce  is  inexact  ; 
for  in  the  last-mentioned  case  it  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  deciding  between  right  and  wrong 
as  of  the  interpretation  of  tho  conditions  of  a 
contract. 

The  legislation  of  1807  placed  tho  selection  of 
judges  in  commercial  cases  in  tho  hands  of  tho 
*'  notables  commerçants,"  who  were  designated 
by  tho  prefect  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  for  whom  a  Minister  of  (Com- 
merce was  afterwards  substituted.  In  18kS  tho 
institution  of  "  notables  commerçants  '*  had  ceased 
to  exist,  and  tho  judges  were  elected  directly  by 
the  whole  body  of  licensed  traders.  Tho  Empire 
restored  the  act  of  1807.  In  1871  tho  govern- 
ment proposed  to  revive  the  act  of  1818,  with  but 
few  alterations.  The  commission  thought  that 
good  judges  would  not  bo  obtainwl  by  direct 
voting.  The  number  of  licencees  is  too  great, 
there  are  a  hundred  thousand  in  Paris  ;  the  elec- 
tions would  become  political,  and  the  interests  of 
commerce,  which  the  legislation   ought  specixdly 
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to  keep  in  view,  would  bo  sacrificed.  Holders 
of  licences  of  the  first  class,  who  are  the  best 
educated,  would  find  themselves  overwhelmed  by 
the  number  of  licencees  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
class,  who  would  virtually  have  the  election  in 
their  hands  ;  two  figures  will  sufiice  to  prove 
this.  In  1871  there  were  2G,000  licences  of  the 
first  class,  and  250,000  of  the  seventh.  The  com- 
mission for  this  reason  gave  up  direct  universal 
suffrage,  and  decided  to  entrust  the  selection  of 
the  judges  to  a  small  number  of  electors  taken 
from  among  the  traders,  as  had  been  done  in  1807. 
But  the  draA^-ing  up  of  the  list  of  these  electors 
was  entrusted  to  a  commission  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  traders,  who  had  been  elected  to 
fill  some  post,  for  example,  as  members  of  the 
tribunal  of  commerce,  or  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, or  council  of  experts,  with  the  addition 
of  three  members  of  the  council-general,  and  of 
the  mayor  of  the  chief  town.  The  government 
gave  up  its  original  proposal,  adopted  this  sug- 
gestion, and  the  Assembly  confirmed  it  by  vote. 
M.  Magnin  and  M.  Tirard  opposed  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  bill.  "  You  separate  the 
traders  into  two  classes,"  said  M.  Magnin  :  "  on 
one  side  you  place  those  who  are  fit  to  choose 
their  own  judges,  on  the  other  side  those  who  are 
unfit."     This  principle  is  indeed  open  to  discus- 
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sion,  but  the  Chnmbcr  would  not  reco^iïe  the 
right  of  traders  to  elect  their  judges,  just  n«,  on 
another  occasion,  it  wouM  not  recognize  the  right 
of  electors  to  In»  jurors.  In  both  cases  recourse 
was  had  to  the  creation  of  a  commission  invested 
with  electonil  functions.  In  the  latter  case  the 
committee  was  Ix'tter  oonstitute<l  than  in  the 
former,  and  practically  it  may  be  said  of  the  one 
and  the  other,  tliat  the  worth  of  the  coraraittcc  is 
the  worth  of  the  enactment. 

The  act  on  recruiting  for  the  army  was  not 
voted  until  tlie  27th  July,  li^72,  for  two  months 
had  lx?en  consumed  in  discussing  it,  and  the  com- 
mittee had  spent  no  less  than  fourteen  months  in 
elaborating  it.  It  consists  of  eighty  articles,  some 
of  them  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  was  no 
longer  a  question  of  some  fresh  modification  of  the 
act  of  the  lOtli  .March,  1818,  an  act  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  one  of  1832,  and  of  all  that  have 
succeeded  it.  Drawing  by  lot,  and  the  purchase 
of  substitutes,  were  now  replaced  by  compulsory 
personal  service  :  a  revolution  at  once  in  our  army, 
and  in  our  habits. 

Some  few  suj)port4.rs  of  the  lot  still  remained  : 
substitution  could  claim  a  larger,  but  still  not  a 
great  number.  But  these  defenders  of  the  old 
routine  were  much  discouraged,  and  felt  themselves 
beaten  beforehand.     Although  that  proportion  of 
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the  contingent  of  each  year,  which  should  bo 
required  for  mihtary  duty,  was  determined  by  lot, 
and  the  contract  between  the  substitute  and  the 
conscript  whom  he  replaced,  was  purely  volun- 
tary, and  consequently  conformable  to  the  wishes 
of  both  parties,  such  an  arrangement  was  too 
much  opposed  to  the  principle  of  equality  to  last 
for  any  length  of  time  together  with  universal 
suffrage.  A  more  telling  and  more  pressing 
reason  was  that  Prussia  had  just  beaten  us  ;  with 
her  military  service  is  compulsory,  and  we  adopted 
the  weapon  which  she  had  employed  against  us. 
The  act  of  1855  had  struck  a  decisive  blow  at 
substitution  by  creating  a  relief-from-service  fund 
which  had  filled  the  French  army  with  mercenaries. 
The  difficulty  was,  not  to  enact  that  personal 
service  should  be  obligatory,  but  to  organize  it, 
and  that  difficulty  was  considerable. 

Two  systems  presented  themselves  ;  some  per- 
sons advocated  a  term  of  eight  years'  active 
service  in  the  army;  with,  as  a  consequence, 
many  cases  of  exemption  and  release  from  service  ; 
for  no  one  could  dream  of  permanently  embodying 
the  entire  contingent  of  seven  classes  ;  others 
would  not  consent  to  more  than  a  three  years* 
term  of  active  service.  On  the  one  side  and  on 
the  other  were  to  be  found  sound  reasons,  high 
authority,  and  remarkable  obstinacy. 
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M.  Thiers  luid  ndvocntctl  eight  years,  or  at  tho 
very  shortest  seven  years.  General  Changamier, 
General  Uucrot,  and  tlio  majority  of  military  men 
agreed  with  him  in  prifcrring,  if  not  this  exact 
term,  at  least  a  long  period  of  ser^'ico. 

The  short  term  of  service  was  advocated  by 
Generals  Trochu,  Ciuillcmaut,  and  Billot,  and  the 
authority  of  Cioneral  LamoriciJ^ro  could  also  bo 
advance<l  in  its  favour. 

Their  argimients  were  of  two  kinds  ;  some  were 
exclusively  military,  others  of  apolitical  character. 
Tho  profession  of  arms  can  be  very  well  learned 
in  six  months  in  the  case  of  an  infantry  soldier, 
and  in  one  year  in  that  of  some  special  branches 
of  tho  service;  a  soldier  in  his  second  year  is  a 
good  soldier  ;  in  his  third  year  ho  is  an  excellent 
soldier.  If  he  is  kept  longer  he  begins  to  feel  a 
dislike  to  tho  service.  With  a  three  years'  term 
each  entire  class  of  recruits  may  be  kept  in 
active  senice,  and  then  you  have  a  reserve  con- 
sisting of  soldiers  thoroughly  trained,  and  all 
equally  serviceable,  while  under  the  otlior  system 
the  rewrve,  composed  of  men  who  are  not  suf- 
ficiently instructed  and  drilled,  is  completely 
sacrificed.  To  these  military  arguments,  were 
ad<led  others  based  upon  political  and  social  con- 
siderations. It  is  a  glaring  inconsistency  and  a 
breach  of  all  tho  laws  of  equality  to  proclaim  the 
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principle  that  military  service  shall  be  personal 
and  compulsory,  and  then  practically  to  divide  the 
classes  into  two  portions,  one  part  to  be  sub- 
jected through  a  long  series  of  years  to  all  the 
duties  of  military  service,  to  be  removed  from 
family  and  business  life,  prevented  from  marrying, 
hindered  from  selecting  or  preparing  for  any  civil 
career;  while  the  others  are  at  caice,  or  almost  at 
once,  sent  back  to  their  homes,  and  though  liable 
to  recall  in  case  of  war,  remain  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  liberties  and  rights  of  citizens.  In  order 
to  establish  so  wide  and  so  inequitable  a  division 
among  young  men  of  the  same  class,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  lottery,  which  will  be  almost  tantamount 
to  re-establishing  the  conscription,  inasmuch  as 
good  numbers  and  bad  numbers  will  once  more 
exist  ;  and,  on  the  other  to  resort  to  an  entire 
system  of  exemptions  and  permissions,  which  will 
render  the  law  illusory  in  the  case  of  favoured 
persons,  and  friends  of  those  in  power,  and  thus 
tend  to  destroy  its  moral  effect.  These  reasons, 
and  others  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
here,  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  Republican 
portion  of  the  Assembly. 

The  reply  to  them  was  as  follows  : — 
True,  a  soldier's  business  can  be  quickly  learned. 
An  intelligent  man  does  not  require  even  so  much 
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aa  six  months  thoroughly  to  master  his  drill.  But 
a  man  who  only  knows  his  drill  may  bo  a  pjood 
National  guanl,  he  is  not  a  soldier.  A  soldier  is 
a  man  inureil  to  discipline,  to  the  point  of  obeying 
it  naturally,  and  without  effort;  ho  bears  priva- 
tion and  fatij^ue;  he  braves  danger,  nay,  in  action 
he  courts  it  ;  and,  wliat  is  more  difficult  and 
more  heroic,  he  awaits  danger  without  trembling, 
motionless  and  alone.  Such  a  soldier  is  not  made 
in  six  months,  nor  yet  in  twelve.  It  will  take 
years  thus  to  train  his  will,  to  strengthen  his 
muscles,  to  inspire  his  cojirage.  Nothing  but 
time,  hardship,  life  in  common  with  his  comrades, 
the  trooper's  wandering  life,  transplanted  from 
garrison  to  garrison,  can  transform  the  clumsy 
ignorant  |K'asant,  attached  to  his  village  and  to 
his  routine,  into  an  alert  and  active  soldier,  full 
of  honour  and  vigour,  holding  *'  the  religion 
of  the  flag,"  and  looking  upon  his  regiment  as  a 
family. 

M.  Thiers  was  never  tired  of  repeating,  that, 
however  numbers  may  contribute  to  success,  moral 
worth  contributes  more  efhciiciously,  and  more 
surely.  A  small  army  of  good  soldiers  well  com- 
mandeil,  is  worth  more  than  a  great  crowd  of  indis- 
feront  soldiers  who  can  neither  obey,  nor  stand  fire 
and  fatigue  ;  and  a  veteran  soldier  equally  incapable 
of  advancing  without   orders    and   of   retreating 
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without  leave,  is  preferable  to  a  man  whoso  uii- 
disciplmed  courage  impels  him  to  inopportune 
acts  of  daring,  and  who  may  endanger  the  army  as 
well  as  himself.  "  The  strength  of  an  army,"  said 
M.  Thiers,  "  lies  in  its  soUdity  and  its  cohesion. 
The  men  must  be  *  knit  together  '  said  the  Duke 
d'Aumale;  it  was  the  phrase  of  a  soldier  and  a 
commander. 

"  If  three  years'  service  be  not  enough  to  turn 
out  a  soldier,  still  less  is  it  enough  to  turn  out  a 
sub-officer.  We  shall  always  have  officers,  for  we 
have  good  schools  and  sound  laws  which  secure 
their  position  to  the  officers,  and  give  them  a 
career.  A  good  cadre  of  sub-officers  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  because  the  sub-officers  have  neither 
security  in  their  position  nor  liberty  in  their  mode 
of  life,  nor  have  they  sufficient  pay,  considera- 
tion, and  honours  in  proportion  to  their  services. 
Yet  there  cannot  be  a  good  army  without  good 
sub-officers.  They  are  essential  in  order  to  make 
good  soldiers,  and  when  they  have  made  them,  are 
still  essential  to  uphold  and  direct  them.  They 
are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  reserve,  and 
as  instructors,  guides,  examples.  Perhaps  a  ser- 
geant, or  even  a  sergeant-major  may  be  made 
in  three  years,  but,"  said  M.  Thiers,  "  w^iat  will 
be  the  good  of  having  made  him,  if  so  soon  as  he 
is  trained  and  promoted  he  leaves  us  ?  " 
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On  this  quostion  he  was  intractable.  It  was  his 
belief  that  if  the  term  of  service  were  shortened 
the  security  of  Franco  would  bo  endangered. 
He  maintained  that  war,  or  at  least  successful  war, 
had  never  been  made  with  recruits.  The  example 
of  the  German  Landwehr  notwithstanding,  ho 
had  no  bi'lief,  or  very  little,  in  the  utility  of  re- 
serves. He  saw  this  great  di (Terence  between  our 
army  of  reserve,  and  that  of  our  neighbours,  that 
with  us  the  reserve  men  are  quite  unacquainted 
with  their  ofiiccrs,  up  to  the  opening  of  tho 
campaign,  wliile  tlie  German  ofTicers,  owing  to  tho 
continued  existence  of  siii^norial  authoritv,  arc 
to  their  soldiers  recognized  chiefs.  Ho  was 
persuaded  that  if  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  tho 
reserves  were  called  out,  tho  whole  of  tho  fresh 
men  would  have  to  be  left  in  their  depots  to  be 
drilled,  and  that  it  would  imperil  the  steadiness 
of  the  regiments  of  the  active  army  if  they  were 
draft'  «1  into  it. 

All  this  complicated  organization,  an  imperfect 
imitation  of  theGerman  system,  seemed  to  him  to  be 
at  once  of  little  worth  and  very  costly.  Tho  millions 
thus  expended,  he  maintained,  woidd  have  been 
far  better  employed  in  reinforcing  tho  active 
army,  either  by  improving  its  conditions  or  in- 
creasing its  eflective  strength.  Wiiile  tho  bill 
was  under  consideration  not  a  day  passed  without 
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liis  seeing  some  member  of  the  Committee,  that 
he  might  bring  him  over  to  his  ideas.  Again  and 
again  he  spoke  at  the  sittings  of  the  Committee, 
and  each  time  he  adduced  fresh  arguments,  and 
when  he  had  not  carried  his  points,  came  away 
full  of  fresh  regrets.  He  obtained  neither  the 
eight  years'  term,  which  indeed  he  did  not  venture 
to  propose,  although,  as  he  said,  it  was  the  tra- 
ditional figure  and  the  one  which  had  given  us 
our  best  armies,  nor  yet  the  seven  years,  for  which 
he  fought  hard.  He  at  last  brought  the  Committee 
to  declare  by  a  majority  for  five  years,  a  majo- 
rity it  is  true,  of  only  one  vote,  but  it  seemed 
to  lift  a  great  weight  from  off  him.  "  It  is  far 
enough  from  my  ideal,"  said  he,  "but  with  five 
years'  service  we  shall  have  two,  or  possibly  even 
three  years'  classes  ready  for  service,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  form  good  cadres."  He  pledged 
himself  to  the  Committee,  to  support  the  proposal, 
and  he  did  support  it;  in  fact,  while  declaring 
each  time  that  it  was  a  lois-aller^  and  that  had  ho 
had  his  own  way  he  would  have  taken  seven  or 
even  eight  contingents  of  100,000  men  each.  To 
the  last  moment  the  vote  was  doubtful,  notwith- 
standing his  efforts,  and  the  appeals  of  General 
Changarnier,  who  told  the  Committee  "  not  to 
abate  one  single  hour."  Finally,  having  for  the 
last  time  repeated  all  his  arguments,  quoted  his 
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authorities,  and  corrected  miscalculations,  M. 
Thiers  brought  forward  the  question  of  his  conti- 
nuing to  govern.  And  wlien  cries  of  "  You  have 
no  right  to  do  it  !  You  cannot  resign  !  Franco 
has  need  of  jou,"  were  heard  on  all  hands, — ho 
made  this  firm  re])ly, — 

••  We  are  all  free  liere,  I  as  much  as  you,  and 
I  ougiit  to  bo  more  so,  for  I  bear  a  crushing  re- 
sponsibility. 

'•  If  the  act  is  a  bad  one,  in  two  or  three  years 
you  will  have  a  right  to  blame  me,  as  you  have  ha<l 
a  right  to  blame  those  wlio  so  lightly  deelared  war. 

'*  I  take  my  stand  uj)on  that.  1  declare  to 
you  that  I  shall  leave  this  ChamlxT  deeply  dis- 
tressed if  you  do  not  vote  for  five  years.  I  add 
that  I  could  not  accept  the  responsibility  of 
carrving  out  the  act  {cxclamatioiiSf  and  murmurs). 

"  You  must  take  this  declaration  as  you  think 
fit;  it  was  my  duty,  a  m  I  witliin  my  right  to 
make  it  to  you." 

It  is  difficult  without  having  witnessed  it  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  excitement  to  which  these 
words  gave  rise.  This  military  question  had  been 
suddenly  transformed  into  a  political  one.  A 
division  was  taken  upon  an  amendment  of  General 
Chareton,  who  proposed  to  reduce  the  term  to  four 
years.  It  was  lost  by  477  votes  to  56.  Thcro 
were  192  members  who  did  not  vote. 
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This  was  a  personal  triumph  for  M.  Thiers,  but 
it  was  bought  very  dear.  He  had  the  pain  of 
perceiving  as  time  went  on  how  unpopular  the  five 
years'  service  was.  In  1876  and  1877,  many 
bills,  originated  by  private  members,  proposed  a 
return  to  the  term  of  three  years.  At  that  time, 
though  not  exactly  ill,  he  was  enfeebled;  his  mind 
was  always  clear  and  bold,  but  his  voice  was 
gone,  and  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  make  him- 
self heard  in  a  building  which  was  deficient  in 
acoustic  quality,  and  by  an  Assembly  which  would 
have  listened  to  him  with  the  deepest  personal 
respect,  but  with  real  hostility  to  his  doctrine. 
A  week  before  his  death  he  said  to  M.  Jules 
Simon,  "  I  shall  speak  but  once  more  ;  that 
shall  be  to  oppose  the  reduction  of  the  term  of 
active  service  in  the  army.  I  will  do  it,  were  I 
to  die  in  the  tribune.  I  owe  that  to  my  country." 
Some  months  before,  when  M.  Jules  Simon  was 
in  the  Ministry,  he  had  asked  him,  in  discussing 
the  same  subject,  if  he  would  consent  to  read  a 
speech  for  him,  as  he  had  once  before  done.  "  I 
am  aware,"  said  he,  "  that  it  is  contrary  to  custom, 
but  it  is  not  contrary  to  rule.  They  will  perhaps 
allow  me  this  privilege,  and  then  I  shall  be  able 
to  say  everything." 

We  have  just  seen  under  what  conditions  the 
act   of  1872   was    carried;  we  will  now    give  a 
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short  abstract  of  its  provisions  as  the  debate  left 
them. 

Personal  military  service  is  due  from  every 
Frenchman,  and  lie  is  liable  to  be  called  out  from 
the  age  of  twenty  years  to  that  of  forty. 

Substitution  is  suppressed.  Exchange  of  num- 
bers is  sanctioned  only  between  brothers. 

The  entire  term  of  military  service  is  subdi- 
vided as  follows: — Five  years  in  active  service, 
four  years  in  the  army  reserve,  five  years  in  the 
territorial  army,  six  years  in  the  territorial  army 
resen'c. 

Each  contingent  is  therefore  incorporated  com- 
pletely into  the  army  for  active  service,  and  remains 
there  five  years,  afterwards  passing  successively 
into  the  army  reserve  and  into  the  territorial 
army. 

There  are  in  the  army  120,000  men  independent 
of  the  levies.  This  number  comprises  officers, 
gensdarmes,  enlisted  men.  Sec.  Each  class  con- 
sists of  about  300,000  men,  of  whom  not  more 
than  one-half,  say  150,000  men,  are  fit  for  service. 
The  latter  number  multiplied  by  five  makes 
750,000  men,  and  gives  us,  with  the  120,000  just 
mentioned,  an  active  army  of  870,000  men.  It  is 
impossible  in  the  state  of  our  financ«'8,  dangerous 
to  national  labour,  and,  it  would  ap])ear,  needless 
for   the   defence  of  the    country,  to  keep  up   so 
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large  an  army  in  time  of  peace.  It  therefore  Las 
been  resolved  to  separate  eacli  class  into  two 
equal  divisions  ;  of  these  one  is  to  remain  five 
years  in  the  services,  and  the  other,  without  ceas- 
ing to  form  part  of  the  active  army,  and  while 
liable  to  recall  to  the.  ranks  should  war  break 
out,  is  sent  home  with  indefinite  leave  of  absence, 
and  can  there  exercise  all  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, the  right  of  voting  and  the  right  of  con- 
tracting marriage.  The  division  between  these 
two  parts  of  a  same  class,  so  unequally  treated,  is 
made  by  drawing  lots.  Thus  the  active  army 
consists  of  870,000  men,  but  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  act,  there  cannot  in  time  of  peace  be 
a  larger  number  of  men  on  active  service  than  the 
120,000  permanent  soldiers,  the  150,000  men  of 
the  class  last  called  out,  and  75,000  men  for  each 
of  the  previous  classes,  giving  a  total  of  570,000 
men.  Even  this  number  is  practically  reduced, 
for  as  General  Trochu  said,  in  the  discussion, 
"  It  is  understood  that  we  are  asked  for  five  years, 
in  order  that  four  may  be  taken  from  us."  In 
fact,  partly  to  decrease  the  severity  of  the  enact- 
ment, and  partly  to  reduce  the  charges  on  the 
Treasury,  the  men  of  the  first  part  of  the  class 
are  sent  home  with  indefinite  leave  of  absence 
after  having  served  for  three  years,  and  for  similar 
reasons  the  men  of  the  second  division  who  might 
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loprally  be  kopt  n  year  nre  only  (letainod  b\x  monthp. 
Const'quently,  all  dedijctions  niailc,  wo  keep  up 
an  active  nriny  of  10.'>,000  men  during  six  months, 
and  only  42U,000  men  during  the  other  six 
months.  On  a  war  footing  the  entire  strength 
of  the  active  army  and  of  the  reserve  would  amount 
to  not  less  than  1 ,1-70,000  men  drawn  from  nine 
classes,  which,  added  to  the  eleven  classes  of  the 
territorial  army,  and  of  the  second  reserve,  would 
appear  to  represent  li,000,000  of  fighting  men, 
but  many  reductions  would  have  to  be  made.  It 
is  not  to  bo  expected  that  more  than  eight  classes 
could  bo  placed  in  tlio  field;  the  vacancies  oc- 
casioned by  sickness  and  deaths  must  be  deilucted, 
and  the  proportion  of  these  vacancies  increases 
ra]>idly,  as  earlier  classes  are  called  out.  This 
organization,  which  dates  from  the  close  of  1872, 
and  which  the  country  has  resolutely  kept  up 
for  five  years,  secures  us,  wo  arc  entitled  to 
assert,  a  very  formidable  military  force,  both 
active  and  reserve. 

In  the  debate  M.  Keller  maintained  that  the  total 
number  in  each  class  did  not  reach  300,000  men, 
and  ho  quoted  3'ears  in  which  it  had  fallen  much 
below  those  figures.  An  incident  enlivened 
this  necessarily  dry  discussion.  M.  Keller  had 
just  quoted  the  largo  figure  of  the  class  of  18G8. 
"That,"    he  said,    "docs  honour   to   the   second 
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Republic."  During  the  laugli  wliicli  followed,  M. 
Grévy,  who  was  in  the  chair,  whispered  a  few 
words  to  the  speaker,  and  M.  Keller  resumed 
with  a  pleasant  air,  "  The  President  promises  me 
that  the  third  shall  be  equally  successful."  This 
time  the  hilarity  was  general.  Yet  the  remark 
had  really  a  serious  side,  the  debased  morals  which 
were  introduced  by  the  Empire  are  among  the  chief 
causes  which  have  retarded  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  bad  years  referred  to  by  M.  Keller,  cor- 
respond to  the  years  of  cholera,  famine,  war.  We 
shall  not  indeed  have  300,000  men  in  1890  !  in 
ordinary  times  that  figure  is  always  exceeded.  Only 
the  half  of  a  class  is  reckoned  available,  allowing  for 
young  men  unfit  for  military  service,  from  bodily 
infirmities,  or  insufficient  height,  those  who  are 
already  enlisted  and  are  included  among  the 
120,000  permanent  soldiers,  and  those  who  are 
exempted.  Postponements  in  calling  out  men  do 
not  count  as  a  diminution  of  the  effective  force,  for 
their  result  is  the  transfer  of  men  from  one  class 
to  another,  so  that  the  effect  is  equal. 

The  question  of  exemptions  is,  in  some  sense, 
a  corollary  of  the  main  question  of  the  term  of 
active  service.  The  total  number  being  deter- 
mined by  what  the  budget  will  bear,  this  question 
reduces  itself  to  a  decision  between  reaching  that 
number,  by  taking  fewer  soldiers  from  each  class 
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for  a  lonpor  term  of  ycnrs,  or  moro  soldiers  for  a 
shorter  term.  In  other  wonls,  if  the  army  is  to  con- 
sist uncli«r  all  circumstances  of  500,000  men,  not 
more  than  100,000  men  phouM  betaken  if  they  are 
ki'j)t  five  years,  while  if  they  are  only  kept  three 
3'earrt  1 70,000  men  should  he  taken.  As  a  result, 
those  who  restrict  the  term  of  service,  restrict,  at 
the  same  time,  the  number  of  exemptions.  It  is 
maintained  that  this  is  an  at! vantage,  since  the 
action  of  the  law  is  thus  rendered  more  vit^orous, 
more  equitable  and  more  in  accordance  \vitli  the 
principle  from  which  it  is  derived. 

The  five  years*  term  having  prevailed,  the  cases 
of  exemption  admitted  by  the  Act  are  rather 
numerous.  Certain  relaxations  which  are  not 
exemptions  but  only  facilities  are  also  introduced. 
All  these  departures  from  the  rigour  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  act  concern  four  classes  of  young 
men  ;  those  upon  whom  families  are  depen- 
dent ;  those  who  in  their  profession  render  impor- 
tant services  to  the  State  and  cannot  be  taken 
from  their  callings  without  injur)-  to  the  public 
interests  ;  those  intending  to  pursue  the  liberal 
professions;  and  lastly,  those  operatives  who  could 
not  be  at  once  removed  from  their  workshops  or 
))laces  of  business  without  serious  inconvenience. 
The  Assembly,  in  granting  these  mmlifications, 
yielded  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  to  support 
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families,  to  the  interests  of  humanity  ;  to  the  good 
of  the  State  in  the  case  of  professors,  minis- 
ters of  religion  of  various  denominations,  and 
students  of  theology  ;  and  finally,  in  the  case  of 
aspirants  to  liberal  professions,  manufacturers, 
foremen,  traders,  to  a  desire  to  avoid  rendering  the 
act  odious,  and  to  the  very  pressing  necessity  of 
not  injuring  national  education  and  labour.  It  was 
well  said,  that  in  order  to  make  an  army  we  must 
not  unmake  the  nation. 

Those  who  support  families,  professors,  and 
students  of  theology,  are  the  only  classes  to  whom 
exemptions,  properly  so  called,  are  granted;  the 
others  receive  either  postponements  of  their  sum- 
mons, which  may  be  renewed  from  year  to  year 
till  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  or  leave  to  enlist 
themselves  for  one  year  voluntarily  before  the 
class  to  which  they  belong  is  called  out. 

These  regulations,  which  w^ere  unquestionably 
severe,  have  been  keenly  criticized. 

The  year  of  voluntary  service  constitutes  a  real 
favour,  since  the  enlisted  volunteer  escapes  the 
drawing  by  lot,  and  the  chance  of  remaining  five 
years  in  the  service.  This  favour  is  not  given 
arbitrarily,  it  must  be  won  and  indeed  paid  for. 
The  objects  of  it  produce  a  diploma  or  a  certificate 
that  they  have  finished  their  studies  ;  they  pass  an 
examination,  equip  themselves  at  their  own  expense, 
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and  pass  an  eiitiro  year  in  a  ri'pinont.  At  the 
expiration  of  their  year  of  8er\'ico  they  iindorj^ 
anotlior  examination,  and  may  Ix»  retained  in  the 
corps  for  a  second  year,  at  the  discretion  of  tlje 
coU>nel,  if  they  do  not  |)a88  ;  or  even,  in  very  grave 
cases,  placed  by  order  of  the  Minister  among  those 
in  the  first  category  of  tlie  effective  force,  and 
consequently  liable  to  the  five  years*  term  of 
service. 

It  was  ol)jeete«l  that  military  service  was 
thereby  transformed  into  a  penalty,  which  might 
have  to  be  undergone.  The  Assembly  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  these  comjdaints.  Not  only  the  volunteers 
for  one  year,  but  also  the  young  soldiers,  who, 
having  drawn  good  numbers,  have  but  one  year 
of  service,  must  pass  an  examination  before  their 
discharge,  and  if  they  arc  bad  soldiers,  or  have 
not  learned  to  read  and  write,  they  are  kept  with 
the  regiment. 

Far  from  blaming  this  regulation  (Clause  41), 
we  think  it  does  great  honour  to  the  act  of  27th 
July,  1872.  It  must  be  taken  together  with  Clause 
G9,  which  is  as  follows  :  **  Young  men  called  out  to 
join  the  army  under  the  present  act  receive  in 
their  regiments  and  according  to  their  rank  the 
instruction  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  War, 
in  addition  to  the  training  necessary  for  tho 
service." 
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Thus  these  young  men  receive  instruction  ;  and  if 
at  the  end  of  one  year  they  have  not  learned  to  read 
and  write,  they  are  kept  with  the  corps  for  a 
second  year.  This  is  compulsory  education, 
written  for  the  second  time  upon  the  French  statute 
book,  it  having  been  originally  adopted  in  the 
act  of  1841,  regulating  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren in  factories.  It  is  invariably  rejected  when 
presented  in  its  proper  form  ;  it  has  always 
found  acceptance  when  presented  as  an  inci- 
dental feature  of  a  military  or  an  industrial 
enactment. 

This  idea  of  making  the  army  one  great  school 
recurred  again  and  again  during  the  debate.  M. 
d' Audriffet  Pasquier,  speaking  of  the  army  recruit- 
ing bill,  long  before  it  was  brought  in,  stated 
that  military  service  would  be  made  compulsory, 
and  that  the  army  would  become  a  school  at 
once  of  authority .  and  of  equahty.  This  idea 
is  both  elevated  and  just.  Our  sons,  called 
together  under  our  flag  to  perform  duties  in 
common  and  meet  common  perils,  ought  to 
learn  to  estimate  one  another  at  their  several 
worth,  independently  of  all  social  prejudices  or 
conventionalities,  and  to  owe  submission  only  to 
the  natural  superiority  conferred  by  age,  talents, 
or  service  ;  they  ought  also  during  their  term  of 
service  to  acquire  instruction,  or  to  perfect  that 
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whicli  lluy  have  received.  Two  tiling's  aro  nwilful, 
that  tin-  army  contriliuto  to  the  Bprcad  of  educa- 
tion, and  tliat  ethication  contribute  to  the  imj)rove- 
ment  of  our  army. 

No  entirely  illiterate  man  is  likely  to  make  a 
good  soldier.  *'  How  can  we  teach  our  recruits," 
said  General  Guilleniaut,  "  to  understand,  compare 
and  measure  distances,  and  manage  tlieir  arras 
rightly,  if  one  fourth  of  them  do  not  know  how  to 
read  or  \rrite,  and  the  other  three-fourths  hardly 
know  what  a  kilometer  is  ?  I  low  can  wo  train  our 
cavalry  to  reconnoitre  accurately,  if  half  the  men 
are  incapable  of  reading  a  map,  or  noting  the 
roads,  bridges,  railways,  valleys,  or  mountains  ?  *' 
And  it  might  also  be  asked,  how  can  j)atriotism, 
honour,  duty,  be  learned  by  half-civilized  men  ? 
General  Trochu  said,  and  very  wisely,  "  To  mako 
an  armv,  we  must  remake  the  nation."  General 
liadmirault  also  remarke<l,  "  The  IVussian  system 
has  succeeded,  because  there  were  in  the  spirit  and 
in  the  life  of  the  nation  the  principles  and  bases 
of  education,  ))y  which  alone  noble  sentiments  aro 
developed.  For  this  reason  wo  say,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  less  that  of  the  numlwr  of  months  or  years 
diiiing  which  our  young  men  shall  be  kept  in 
the  service,  than  that  of  the  education,  and  the 
mind  of  the  nation. 

Prussia    understood    all    tliis   thoroughly  after 
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Jena  !  Stein  reorganized  the  administration,  Sharn- 
borst  reorganized  the  army,  Humboldt  reorga- 
nized the  system  of  teaching,  and  Fichtc  the 
jDliilosopher  went  through  the  various  towns  and 
provinces,  waking  up  honour  and  patriotism 
by  his  glowing  orations,  but  above  all  preaching  a 
reform  in  the  education  of  the  nation.  In  1872 
we  set  ourselves  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Sharnhorst  :  we  ought  also  to  have  imitated 
Humboldt  and  Fichte.  Austrian  patriots  said 
to  M.  Jules  Simon  when  he  travelled  through 
Austria  after  Sadowa,  "It  is  the  schoolmaster 
who  has  beaten  us." 

No  man  insisted  more  strongly  than  General 
Trochu  on  the  necessity  of  instruction  in  the 
army,  and  by  the  arm}?-.  "  Nothing  is  being 
done  in  this  direction,"  said  he.  "  Everything  you 
are  asking  for  is  being  done,"  was  the  reply  of 
General  de  Cissey  and  M.  Thiers.  The  discussion 
was  brisk  and  warm  ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  sitting  of  June  6th. 

General  Trochu.  "  With  the  exception  of  the 
ordinary  daily  fatigue  parties,  and  of  certain 
barrack  duties  for  which  small  bodies  of  men 
can  be  detailed,  no  occupation  is  pursued  in 
common  except  military  drill. 

"  Of  those  exercises  which  ought  to  take 
place   every  day,  and   into   which   it  is  so  easy 
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to  introduce  cmulfttion,  such  as  gymnastics  for 
which  no  apparatus  is  requisite,  races,  wrestling, 
leaping-matches,  there  are,  generally  speaking 
none. 

General  de  Cisney.  "  Yes,  there  are." 

Otiieral  Trochu.  **  The  construction  of  earth- 
works, which  WDuKl  teach  every  soldier  to  handle 
the  pick  and  the  shovel,  and  render  it  possible 
for  our  infantry  to  throw  up  entrenchments 
quickly  in  time  of  war,  is  not  priictised." 

General  ile  Cixsey.   '*  Yes,  it  is." 

General  Troehu.  "  If  the  officers  held  meetings, 
at  which  thr  men  would  be  instructed  in  their 
duty  to  their  country,  their  duties  towards  them- 
selves, and  the  greatness  of  their  mission.   .  .   ." 

General  de  ('is.teij.  '*  I  beg  your  purdun,  such 
meetings  are  held  every  day." 

General  Troehu.  "  Meetings  in  which  the  men 
might  Ix)  told  the  history  of  their  own  regi- 
ments, the  feats  of  war  in  which  they  have  borne 
a  part,  and  gained  distinction,  with  the  names 
which  ought  to  be  traditions; — these  are  never 
tiu>ught  of. 

**  At  Grenoble  I  found  that  in  the  thirty-sixth 
of  the  line,  commanded  by  Colonel,  now  General 
Champion,  almost  all  the  men  could  read.  My 
astonishment  wa,s  great.  I  inquired,  how  so 
many    men  had    been    taught   to    read    at   once. 
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*"Well,  it  was  by  the  methods  which  I  am  con- 
stantly urging  ;  by  work,  and  by  emulation  intro- 
duced into  that  work.' 

"  The  colonel  conceived  the  idea  of  appointing 
each  man  among  his  soldiers  who  could  read, 
monitor,  and  teacher  of  reading,  to  one  or  two 
illiterate  soldiers.  The  lessons  were  given  in  the 
barrack-rooms,  the  men  sitting  on  their  beds,  the 
monitor  with  his  pupils  round  him  ;  each  monitor 
teaching  in  any  manner  which  suggested  itseK  to 
his  mind. 

'*  I  have  seen  this  regimental  school  for  mutual 
instruction  at  work." 

General  de  Cissey.  "  This  is  now  done  daily  in 
every  regiment. 

M.  Thiers.  "  Everywhere  !  We  have  the  reports 
from  the  colonels." 

General  Trochu  spoke  of  the  army  which  ho 
had  known,  M.  Thiers  and  General  Cissey  of  the 
army  which  they  had  just  made. 

M.  Thiers,  in  the  sitting  of  the  12th  June,  dwelt 
upon  the  results  w^hich  had  been  obtained,  and  if 
anything  can  compensate  us  for  keeping  a  force 
of  460,000  men  under  arms  in  time  of  peace, 
and  for  the  greater  misfortune  that  75,000  men 
in  the  flower  of  their  youth  are  annually  with- 
drawn for  five  years  from  agriculture  and  industry, 
these  details  w411  do  so. 
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JIT.  Thirrs.  **  Aro  our  rcj^imonts  at  the  present 
day  the  most  edify  in  j^  |)i>rtiuu  of  our  {H)pulution  ? 
No,  no,  they  do  n()t  iloservo  to  be  so  spoken  of  here, 
but  they  are  admirable  schools.  Are  you  aware 
of  what  is  occurring  at  the  present  day,  thanks  to 
the  energy  of  our  oflicers  and  sub-officers  ?  After 
four  or  five  months  every  class  which  i£  embodied 
is  able  to  read  and  write,  and  its  members  have  all 
betMi  tauLfht  in  the  regiment.  This  has  been  now 
done  for  fifteen  months.  Some  of  the  colonels 
write  to  me,  *  Out  of  all  the  men  who  have  spent 
four  or  live  months  in  my  regiment  there  is  not 
one  unable  to  read'  {stron/f  expressions  of  satU" 
faction). 

**  Further,  our  ofTiccr.s  arc  paying  aiunlion  to 
their  own  instruction.  This  is  the  one  thing 
which  occupies  them,  and  I  have  recently  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  our  colonels,  containing  these 
noble  words  : — 

*'  *  It  is  no  longer  the  fever  of  advancement 
that  consumes  us,  it  is  the  frver  of  rehabilitation.* 

"And  he  means  by  rehabilitation  nothing  foolish, 
but  the  grand  aim  of  restoring  to  France  the  rank 
which  she  formerly  held,  and  from  which  it  is 
now  sought  to  depose  her,  owing  to  misfortunes, 
which  will,  however,  1  trust,  prove  to  bo  but 
temporary." 

AVhat  had  been  for  fifteen  months  done  by  order 
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of  M.  Thiers  and  General  de  Cissey  was  for  tlie 
future  to  be  carried  on  under  legal  sanction, 
section  41  and  section  69  imposing  upon  com- 
manding officers  the  duty  of  instructing  their 
men,  and  furnishing  the  men  with  substantial 
motives  for  acquiring  instruction.  Yet  these 
two  clauses  are  not  enough.  They  do  not 
punish  indolence  on  the  part  of  the  men,  or  negli- 
gence on  that  of  their  superiors  with  sufficient 
severity.  They  leave  too  much  to  be  settled  by 
regulations  and  official  letters. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  is  impossible  to 
provide  for  everything  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  ; 
but  in  France  we  are  too  much  afraid  of  enter- 
ing into  details;  the  practice  in  Germany  and 
England  is  different,  and  it  leads  to  good  results. 
If  the  Minister  of  War  and  his  officials  fall  into 
a  dull  routine,  the  bright  flame  lighted  in  1872 
must  go  out.  Perseverance  is  of  all  virtues  the 
most  difficult  to  practise  ;  it  does  not  go  alone, 
and  the  law  ought  to  guard  against  backsliding. 
Almost  all  the  young  soldiers  have  been  labourers 
in  the  workshop  or  the  field  before  joining  their 
regiments  ;  fortunately  for  themselves,  they  are 
accustomed  to  work  ten  hours  a  day,  and  only 
to  rest  on  the  Sunday.  This  habit  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  lose.  If  they  go  tired  to  their 
beds   every   night,  they  will  not   want   to    stay 
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out.  It  is  idleness  which  is  hard  and  destructive, 
not  occuj)ation.  They  will  soon  como  to  take  a 
prido  in  their  own  progress  ;  and  will  but  like  the 
repinent  and  regimental  life  the  better  if  their 
time  is  fully  occupied  by  useful  work.  The 
superiority  of  the  sailor  in  war  is  owing  to  bis 
hard  work  on  ship-board  ;  the  responsibility 
which  falls  on  each  separate  man,  and  the  con- 
stant presence  of  danger.  The  act  contains  only 
two  educational  clauses, — an  entire  code  was 
required. 

A  closer  connexion  between  their  military 
instruction  and  the  men's  previous  education 
was  also  required  ;  of  the  primary  school,  the 
school  for  adults,  and  the  regimental  school, 
should  have  been  made  one  well-organized  whole. 
Under  the  Empire  one  part  of  the  opposition 
proposed  to  diminish  the  term  of  active  military 
service,  by  constituting  reser\'es,  kept  up  to  the 
mark  by  frequent  reviews,  and  by  repeated  drills 
during  the  year.  The  motive  of  this  party  was 
doubtless  to  nnder  France  invincible  at  home, 
while  removing  from  the  Government  both  the 
means  and  the  temptation  of  beginning  an 
offensive  war.  Tlie  memlxTS  of  it  felt  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  adventurers  who  were  at  once 
imprudent  and  incompetent,  and,  while  they 
did    not  foresee  the   invasion,  and  the   disasters 
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that  accompanied  and  followed  it,  tliej  dreaded 
from  hour  to  hour  that  France  would  embark  in 
some  ill-fated  enterprise  :  even  if  the  war  were  to 
be  successful  they  would  have  none  of  it.  A 
peace,  a  long  peace,  was  their  ideal,  their  passion. 
They  said,  and  said  rightly,  that  children  can  learn 
drill  more  easily  than  grown  men,  and  will  take 
more  pleasure  in  it,  and  if  the  institution  of  cadet 
schools  were  borrowed  from  Switzerland  and 
extended,  every  Frenchman  might  at  twenty  have 
learned  without  loss  of  time,  and  so  thoroughly 
as  never  to  forget  them,  what  is  taught  him  in 
the  regiment  between  twenty  and  twenty-five, 
at  the  cost  of  so  much  sacrifice  of  money, 
of  hands  lost  to  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
and  of  a  very  undesirable  postponement  of 
marriage.  It  was  objected  to  them  then,  as  it 
was  objected  afterwards  in  the  discussion  of  1872, 
to  the  advocates  of  a  three  years'  term,  thab  drill 
is  not  everything  ;  that  it  takes  little  time  to 
learn;  but  that  on  the  other  hand  it  requires  a 
long  time  for  a  soldier  to  acquire  the  supremely 
necessary  habit  of  respect  for  discipline,  and 
contempt  of  danger.  The  answer  was,  however 
ready,  that  even  these  may  be  more  thoroughly 
learnt,  and  will  take  a  firmer  hold  if  apprentice- 
ship to  them  begins  early.  The  first  Empire  had 
received  certain  colleges  which  were  monasteries, 
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or  as  Monseigneur  Dupanloiip  would  have  said, 
minor  seniinaries,  and  had  made  barracks  of  them. 
"This  is  all  very  good,"  said  M.  'i'liiers,  "and 
ver}'  serviceable  for  j)iib]ic  schools  (Lycées),  there 
the  mind  takes  fire  quickly,  but  in  those  schools 
you  have  only  a  very  small  section  of  the 
population."  (I)ibate  of  8tli  June.)  A  legis- 
lator, wlio  is  not  a  theonst,  can  answer  easily. 
What  need  hinder  him,  if  he  throw  himself  into 
the  matter,  from  making  primary  instruction 
compulsory,  and  making  military  drill  compulsory 
in  all  j)nniary  schools  ?  What  prevents  his  im- 
])osing  on  adults  from  fifteen  to  twenty  one  hour's 
schooling,  and  one  hour's  drill  on  alternate  days  ? 
In  exchange,  two  out  of  the  five  years  which  are 
now  taken  from  the  most  happy  and  the  most 
vigorous  period  of  life  might  be  given  up.  Would 
not  this  be  less  oppressive  ?  And  would  not  an 
uninterrupted  and  continuous  education  of  this 
sort,  at  an  ago  when  habits  so  easily  become 
second  nature,  be  of  more  value  to  their  military 
training  and  to  their  entire  career  as  citizens? 
We  in  France  mock  at  this,  for  of  all  people 
we  are  the  most  unwilling  to  accept  innovations 
(not  revolutions).  In  England  all  the  children 
learn  their  drill  to  the  sound  of  the  fife  and  drum, 
and  the  children  in  the  ragged  schools  can  go 
through  their  drill  like  guardsmen. 
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This  Assembly  of  1871,  tliough  it  occupied  itselt 
much  about  education,  effected  nothing  that  was 
decisive  and  salutary.  We  give  it  due  credit  for 
sections  41  and  C9  in  the  Recruiting  Act,  and 
sections  8  and  9  in  the  act  of  the  19th  May,  1874, 
regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  fac- 
tories, and,  for  the  increase  of  salaries  of  persons 
engaged  in  primary  education.  But  beyond  this 
what  did  it  do  ?  Its  only  care  was  to  oppose  the 
University  for  the  advantage  of  the  Clergy.  The 
act  establishing  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  that  on  the  Liberty  of  Superior  Instruction 
have  no  other  character.  The  first  duty  of  the 
Assembly  was  to  render  primary  instruction  com- 
pulsory. The  publications,  and  one  may  almost  be 
allowed  to  say,  the  sermons,  of  M.  Jules  Simon 
had  made  the  principle  of  compulsory  education 
popular  with  the  whole  Republican  party,  and 
the  bold  and  persevering  exertions  of  M.  Duruy, 
w^hen  minister,  had  nearly  won  over  the  official 
world  to  his  views  at  the  end  of  the  Empire.  A 
proposal  which  M.  Jules  Simon  had  brought  for- 
ward at  the  beginning  of  1870,  was  being  exa- 
mined by  a  commission  of  the  Corps  Législatif, 
and  had  a  very  good  chance  of  passing  into  law 
at  the  very  time  when  the  elections  took  place. 
After  our  troubles  these  reforms  seemed  more  than 
ever  essential.     In  the  speeches  delivered  during 
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the  debate  on  tlio  Army  Recruiting  Act,  every 
speaker,  no  matter  of  what  party,  repeats 
these  maxims  :  **  Education  to  l)e  reforme<l  by 
the  army,  the  army  to  be  reformed  by  education." 
The  Minister  of  INibhc  Instruction  brought  in,  on 
the  loth  December,  1871,  a  carefully  prepared  and 
very  complete  bill.  M.  (iuizot,  who,  after  long 
opposition  and  long  hesitation,  had  lulhered  to  the 
principle  of  compulsory  education,  said  to  liim, 
"The  only  fault  I  can  find  with  your  bill  is  tliat 
it  is  too  perfect."  This  speech  must  not  be  taken 
literally.  M.  (Juizot  considered  that  the  penal- 
ties were  too  heavy  :  he  thought  this  severity 
would  be  employed  as  an  argument  against  the 
principle  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  that 
the  success  of  the  bill  would  be  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult. M.  Jules  Simon  had  considered  it  essential 
to  include  all  requisite  regulations,  and  provide  for 
every  contingency,  so  that  the  bill,  if  once  passed, 
should  run  no  risk  of  becoming  a  dead  letter.  He 
had  not  forgotten  the  educational  requirements 
included  in  the  act  of  18il,  and  so  imperfectly 
carried  out.  In  bringing  his  bill  before  the 
Chamber,  he  stated  that  the  number  of  children 
who  could  not  read  and  write,  far  exceeded  half  a 
million.  **  Consequently,"  said  he,  "  France  falls 
behind  Prussia,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  Ilolland, 
and  the  majority  of  the  German  States,    in   the 
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degree  to  whicli  tlie  people  possess  the  first  ele- 
ments of  education." 

Education  has  long  been  compulsory  in  Prussia. 
It  is  so  in  most  of  the  States  of  Germany,  in 
Switzerland,  in  Portugal,  in  Spain,  in  Denmark, 
in  Norway.  It  has  become  compulsory  in  England, 
but  in  a  form  peculiar  to  "the  laws  of  that 
country,  by  the  passing  of  Mr.  Forster's  Act. 
Yet  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  received  the 
proposal  to  make  it  compulsory  in  France  with  a 
sort  of  indignation.  The  Minister  was  insulted 
by  a  member  of  the  Right.  The  Commission 
appointed  was  hostile  to  the  bill.  Thirteen 
members  out  of  fifteen  belonged  to  the  party  of 
reaction.  These  were  MM.  Dupanloup,  de  Corcelles, 
Desbassayns  de  Delpit,  de  Richemonte,  de  Meaux, 
Gaslonde,  Ernoul,  de  Rességuier,  Delpit,  Abbé 
Jaffré,  Tailhaud,  de  Lacombe,  Keller,  and  du 
Cumont.  The  Left  could  only  carry  MM.  Ricard 
and  Carnot.  The  principle  was  thus  absolutely 
and  irremediably  condemned,  by  the  mere  choice 
of  the  Commission,  of  which  Mgr.  Dupanloup 
was  elected  chairman  and  M.  Ernoul  reporter. 
It  at  once  began  business,  and  understanding 
thoroughly  the  importance  of  its  task,  devoted 
a  very  considerable  number  of  sittings,  not  to 
an  examination  of  the  bill,  for  it  was  fully 
understood    and    thoroughly  agreed    that  it    did 
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not  doscrvo  the  honour  of  bcinp^  discussed,  but  to 
the  pri'pnrntion  of  a  now  scheme.  The  report 
of  M.  Krnoul  was  rendy  at  the  end  of  Bovcn 
montliji.  It  was  brouglit  in  at  the  sitting  of  the 
3rd  July,  1H72. 

Tlio  Government  had  not  proposed  absolutely 
gratuitous  etlucation  ;  tliat  was  no  time  to  increase 
our  expenditure.  Here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  it 
may  Ik?  observed  that  when  the  mini.ster  wanted 
the  most  trifling  increase  in  the  estimates  for 
public  instruction,  he  had  to  fight  a  regular 
battle  in  the  Council.  The  army  of  occupation, 
tho  daily  expenses  of  which  had  to  bo  paid,  and 
payments  of  all  kinds  for  contracts,  damages, 
war  contributions,  and  arrears  on  the  loan,  were 
heavy  burdens.  M.  Krnoul  stated  tho  case  very 
clearly,  at  the  outset  of  his  report.  *'  Tho 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  faithful  to  tho 
principles  which  ho  had  advocated  when  in 
opposition,  askcfl  you  to  follow  tho  example  of 
our  conquerors  and,  renouncing  the  idea  of 
making  e<iucation  absolutely  gratuitous,  which  ho 
admits  would  bo  imjwssible  in  the  present  over- 
bunlenoil  state  of  our  finances,  he  yet  calls  for 
severe  penalties  upon  such  fathers  of  families  as 
have  not  8ocure<l  the  benefit  of  primary  education 
for  their  children." 

M.  Emoul  devote<l  a  great  portion  of  his  report 
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to  opposing  compulsory  education.  He  main- 
tained that  to  make  education  compulsory 
was  to  abolish  liberty,  and  even  to  abolish 
the  family,  since  the  rights  of  the  State  were 
substituted  for  those  of  the  father  in  the  dearest 
and  most  sacred  of  his  functions.  Not  only  did 
the  bill  attack  the  family  and  liberty,  it  contem- 
plated nothing  short  of  the  suppression  of  religion, 
for  which  would  be  substituted  the  civil  power, 
which  would  take  possession  of  the  minds  of  our 
children,  and  thus  make  itself  sole  master  of 
the  human  conscience.  Finally  ]\l.  Ernoul  de- 
clared himself  unable  to  understand  on  what  ground 
the  family  could  be  compelled  to  bear  the  expense 
of  the  school.  Compulsory  gratuitous  and  secular 
education  form  one  whole,  and  it  is  empty  phrase- 
making  to  attempt  to  set  up  the  one  without 
its  inevitable  concomitants.  This  argument, 
which,  in  additiom  to  other  defects,  took  no 
count  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  was  ably 
presented.  All  the  prejudices  of  the  Right  were 
conciliated  by  it,  and  they  considered,  not 
without  reason,  that  in  opposing  compulsory 
education  they  were  opposing  the  E-epublic 
itself. 

M.  Jules  Simon  was  not  anxious  to  push  forward 
the  discussion  of  a  bill  which  was  no  longer  his, 
but  that  of  MM.  Ernoul,  Dupanloup,  de  Meaux,  de 
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Camont,  and  thoir  coUcap^icsi.  Any  net  on  primary 
instruction  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  1871,  could 
not  fail  to  run  counter  to  those  iden^  and  prin- 
ciples wliich  ho  had  advocated  and  defended  for 
rooro  than  thirty  years.  He  had  introduced  his 
bill  with  the  expectation  of  its  remaining  an  im- 
portant document  amonp"  the  annals  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  hope  that,  with  time,  some  modifi- 
cation in  the  composition  of  the  Assembly  would 
Ik»  broiit^ht  about.  On  tliat  ill-fatefl  date,  the  2  1-th 
May,  the  bill,  which  had  been  introduce<l  eighteen 
months  before,  and  the  report,  wliich  had  been 
brought  up  more  than  a  year  before,  had  not 
been  publicly  discussed.  The  question,  however, 
had  never  been  entirely  dropped,  for  it  was  felt  on 
lK)th  sides  of  the  house,  that  it  was  above  all  others 
a  vital  question. 

On  nil  the  benches  of  the  majority  the  rights  of 
the  hea<l  of  a  family  were  made  a  ground  of  ob- 
jection ;  they  were  but  a  shallow  pretext,  which 
disgui.sed  a  far  different  motive. 

The  rights  of  the  h«ad  of  a  family  are  not 
infringed  by  doing  his  children  the  incalculable 
benefit  of  securing  them  an  education. 

The   greater  numl)er  of  those  children  whoso 
r'   "        ice  has  not  be<'n  cultivated  have  no  family, 
\«..   ...  .uy  nf  them  no  father.      The  father,  wlu-n 

tbero  is  one,  that  father,  respect  for  whose  rights 
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is  to  occasion  the  rejection  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, is  one  wlio  takes  no  care  of  his  child,  permits 
him  to  run  wild,  or  to  beg,  or  who  keeps  him  at  work 
through  days  of  eight  or  ten  hours  in  length,  at  a 
period  when  such  application  to  work  is  equally 
destructive  to  the  body  and  the  mind.  This  is  what 
lies  hidden  under  the  fine-sounding  name  of  the 
Father  of  the  Family.  Ought  we,  out  of  respect 
to  fathers  such  as  this,  to  hesitate  longer  in  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  majority  of  European 
States,  and  enforcing  by  the  sanction  of  a  penalty, 
that  which  is  recognized  as  a  duty  in  section  203 
of  the  Civil  Code,  namely,  the  training  up  and 
instruction  of  children  ? 

To  whom  does  Society  owe  a  duty  ?  Towards 
the  father  who  neglects  or  trades  in  his  child,  or 
towards  the  child  whom  the  indifference  or  greed 
of  the  father  would  condemn  to  physical  deteriora- 
tion and  intellectual  misery  ?  Towards  the  child 
undoubtedly,  therefore  its  education  must  be 
made  compulsory.  If  a  father  abandons  his  child 
to  chance,  or  compels  him  to  manual  labour 
throughout  the  day,  without  the  smallest  concern 
for  his  mind,  is  he  not  wronging  others  as  well  as 
his  child  ?  Is  he  not  turning  out  into  society  a 
pariah — an  enemy  ?  Is  he  not  sending  an  in- 
competent voter  to  the  ballot-box  ?  If  so,  educa- 
tion must  be  made  compulsory.     The  State  must 
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intcrforo  in  tho  nuine  of  abstract  justice,  a  8t<»p 
duo  to  the  intcn'stfl  of  tho  child,  of  civilization,  of 
our  country'.  It  is  not  a  father  of  a  family  nor  a 
guardian  who  stands  btforo  it,  but  a  culprit,  a  bad 
citizon,  a  bad  father.  Society,  the  basis  of  which 
is  property,  enforces  taxation,  and  enforces  military 
Bcnice  ;  shall  not  education  be  equally  enforced  ? 
A  citizen  has  four  duties:  to  instruct  himself, 
which  is  tho  first  and  most  essential,  to  pay,  to 
vote,  to  fi^ht  ;  school,  taxation,  the  ballot-box, 
military  service  in  defence  of  the  country.  Only 
those  nations  among^  whom  these  four  duties  are 
thoroughly  organized,  and  thoroughly  carried  out, 
arc  free  peoples. 

This  invocation  of  jcitenial  ri;,'hl3  was  a 
mere  j)retence.  The  Assembly  did  not  even 
give  a  thought  to  thoso  assumed  rights,  when 
in  1874,  it  passed  section  8  and  section  25 
of  the  act  regulating  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren in  factories.  The  act  of  1841  had  al- 
ready decreed  (sect.  5)  that  children  up  to  tho 
age  of  twelve,  if  working  in  a  factory,  should 
reçoive  elementar}' instruction.  M.  Henouard,  the 
reporter,  advanced  the  same  reasons  in  support  of 
this  as  have  just  been  given  in  support  of  com- 
pulsor)'  etlucation,  but  the  share  of  tho  employer 
in  carrying  out  obligatory  schooling  had  not 
then  \xvn  fixed;  there  were  no  penalties  ;  the  in- 
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spection  established  by  clause  10  was  a  deception. 
Save  in  certain  industrial  centres,  such  as 
Mulhausen,  where  men  like  Jean  Dolfus  and 
Kœchlin  were  devoting  themselves  zealously  to 
primary  education,  the  law  fell  out  of  use.  In  the 
apprenticeship  act  of  1851,  the  duty  of  school 
instruction  was  again  mentioned  ;  this  time  there 
was  another  misfortune  ;  clause  10  binds  employers 
to  leave  the  children  free  during  certain  hours,  to 
admit  of  their  going  to  school  if  they  are  so  dis- 
posed. The  act  of  1874  is  more  precise  and  much 
more  imperative.  "  Attendance  at  school  must 
be  certified  by  means  of  a  certificate  drawn  up 
by  the  teacher,  and  forwarded  each  week  to  the 
employer."  For  the  first  time  inspection  is 
regularly  organized.  Penalties  are  fixed  by 
section  25.  The  report  of  the  Commission  says 
in  so  many  words  that  it  is  desirable  to  increase 
both  the  powers  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
employer  in  the  matter  of  attendance  at  school. 
This  act  is  one  of  those  which  most  redound  to 
the  honour  of  the  Assembly.  But  in  this  contra- 
diction between  arrangements,  prudent  and  truly 
liberal,  however  restrictive  in  appearance,  in  the 
Employment  of  Children  Act,  and  the  dead 
weight  with  which  for  five  years  the  elementary 
education  bill  was  opposed,  is  there  not  something 
significant  ?     The  moment  a  child  enters  a  work- 
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shop,  it  is  just,  nasonable,  and  nocossary  to 
ooinpel  him  to  kniru  to  read  ;  but  if  ho  does  not 
work,  if  ho  o.irns  no  wages,  the  freedom  of  igno- 
rance is  protected  witl»  pious  care,  and  by  a 
strange  misuse  of  language  this  is  described  as 
res|x?cting  paternal  riglits  !  And  how  about 
orphans,  foumUings,  forsaken  children;  are  paternal 
rights  respected  in  their  case  also?  The  truth 
wliich  must  be,  should  ])o  recognized  in  spite  of 
all  pretences,  is,  that  if  the  Assembly  could  have 
passed  an  act  phicing  all  schools  in  the  hands 
of  the  ri'ligious  orders,  it  would  at  onco  have 
consented  to  mako  education  compulsory. 

M.  Jules  Simon's  bill  had  revived  all  the 
clamour  about  '*  Schools  of  pestilence."  Neither 
the  state  of  our  public  schools  nor  the  text  of  the 
bill,  nor  the  terms  of  his  statement,  justified 
these  expressions  of  alarm.  No  doctrine,  no 
book,  no  teacher  was  insisteil  upon.  '*  The  child 
uhall  be  taught,"  said  the  pnamble,  "  but  how 
and  where  he  is  to  be  taiight  may  Ix*  decided  at 
pleasure.  Ix»t  him  only  gain  knowledge  and  the 
object  of  the  law  is  secured  with  that  of  Society 
and  of  Nature.  The  country  opens  a  school  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  child  ;  if  he  attends  that 
school  he  will  bo  ri'ceivod,  if  not,  he  will  certainly 
not  be  constniinetl  to  do  so.  But  the  country 
iDfiists  upon  knowing  what  hia   future  is  to  be; 
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and  must  be  satisfied  tliat  the  rights  of  the  minor 
are  not  overlooked,  that  his  faculties  are  not 
allowed  to  be  idle,  but  that  he  is  prepared  for  the 
battle  of  life  and  for  the  duties  of  a  citizen. 
When,  on  the  one  hand  conscientious  scruples 
stand  in  the  way  of  attendance  at  the  public 
school,  and  on  the  other,  the  family  is  too  poor  to 
pay  a  teacher,  and  too  ignorant  to  do  without 
one,  the  State  punishes  no  one.  In  such  a  case 
it  alone  is  at  fault.  In  this  manner  a  respect  for 
liberty  of  conscience  is  reconciled  with  respect 
for  human  intelligence."  In  spite  of  these  ex- 
planations, which  certainly  were  not  wanting  in 
liberality,  secular  instruction,  it  was  constantly 
asserted,  was  hidden  behind  compulsory  edu- 
cation, and  the  proscription  of  religious  educa- 
tion behind  that.  Cathohcs,  even  when  they 
are  liberal,  cannot  abandon  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering their  clergy  in  the  light  of  a  public 
authority  intended  to  maintain  a  good  under- 
standing with  the  secular  power,  as  its  ally 
and  its  neighbour,  but  in  no  sense  to  be  under 
its  control.  Their  liberalism  consists  in  not 
demanding  the  subordination  of  the  State.  The 
bill  gave  great  prominence  to  State  influence  in 
primary  schools,  and  that  was  quite  suflScient  to 
render  it  suspect.  This  hidden  conviction  of 
the  Catholic  party  has  in  an  indirect  way  defeated 
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compulsory  education,  to  the  great  damage  of  our 
country. 

The  Rarae  spirit  of  hostility  towards  secular 
instruction  breaks  out  in  the  dehalo  on  the  hill 
for  a  Governing  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  bill  on  this  occasion  emanated  from  a 
parliamentary  source.  1 1  was  signed  by  the  Due 
do  Broglie,  M.  Wallon,  and  a  few  deputies  of  the 
Right.  It  was  at  first  said  that  the  only  question 
wa.s  a  return  to  the  act  of  15th  March,  18Ô0. 
According  to  this  act  of  1850,  the  Governing 
Council  was  almost  exclusively  constituted  of 
elective  members  ;  the  decree  of  9th  March, 
1852,  had  abolished  election  in  favour  of  the 
central  |)ower  ;  the  proposal  was  to  re-establish 
election.  Nothing  could,  in  appearance,  be  more 
liberal  or  more  simple  ;  but  when  the  matter 
came  to  be  looked  into,  it  was  seen  to  bo  neither 
liberal  nor  simple  ;  first,  because  the  act  of  1850, 
though  passed  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Thiers, 
was  not  sufficiently  liberal  ;  and  secondly,  because 
instead  of  simply  restoring,  the  intention  was 
to  increase  it. 

The  act  of  1850  was  described  with  much 
severity  by  M.  Harthélemy  Saint  Ililaire  in  an 
admirable  little  volume,  which  forms  a  portion  of 
the  annotate<l  collection  of  laws.  This  enact- 
ment may  at  the  present  day  be  estimated  with  im- 
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partiality.  It  has  tlio  clonblc  defect  that  it  ap- 
points a  Council  in  which  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  men  of  capacity,  are  in  a  very  small 
minority,  to  sit  as  judges  upon  members  of  the 
University  accused  of  professional  misconduct, 
and  as  umpires  in  the  most  intricate  questions  re- 
lative to  education  ;  only  eight  out  of  the  twenty- 
seven  members  constituting  this  Council  being 
University  men. 

The  disadvantages  of  such  an  arrangement 
are  to  a  certain  extent  counterbalanced  by  the 
provision  of  the  act  of  1850,  that  these  eight 
members  of  the  University,  nominated  for  life  by 
the  minister,  form  a  Permanent  Section  to  which 
the  preliminaries  of  business  arc  entrusted,  and 
which  can  exert  a  preponderating  influence  by 
its  origin,  its  competence,  and  its  permanence. 

But  all  this  was  altered  by  the  Commission. 
The  members  of  the  Permanent  Section,  in- 
stead of  being  nominated,  as  formerly,  by  the 
Government,  were  to  be  elected  every  two  years 
by  the  Council.  The  aim  of  this  alteration  is 
obvious.  Under  the  system  of  1850  the  members 
of  the  Permanent  Section  were  the  allies  of  the 
Minister  against  the  Council.  In  the  scheme 
devised  by  the  Committee,  they  became  allies  of 
the  majority  against  the  Minister.  The  Due 
de   Broglie,  as  reporter,  carefully  and    in    these 
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very  wonl«,  definod  tho  consequences  of  the 
one  nml  the  otluT  BVfltem.  Now,  the  im- 
|>ortanco  of  the  IVnnanont  Section  wliicli,  under 
the  system  of  18Ô0  had  ))eon  considerable, 
would  be  increa«ed,  if  instead  of  being  nominated 
by  Government,  tho  members  of  tho  section 
owt'd  their  swits  to  election.  Sujjposing  there 
should  be  a  majonty  in  Council  hostile  to 
the  University,  that  majority  would  place  men 
animated  by  its  own  spirit,  and  imbued  with 
its  own  prejudices  in  the  Permanent  Section, 
and  tho  University  would  find  itself  delivered 
over  to  its  adversaries. 

The  Composition  of  the  Governing  Council,  such 
as  the  Commission  proposed  it  should  bo,  led 
the  Due  do  Broglie  to  hope,  the  Minister  and  tho 
University  to  fear,  such  a  result.  The  Govern- 
ment nominate<l  seven  members  who  were  to  bo 
men  engaged  in  public  instruction.  It  was  froo 
to  choose  some  of  them  from  among  the  professors 
of  tho  College  of  France  and  tho  professors  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  Ili.story,  which  do  not 
lielong  to  tho  University.  Tho  four  faculties  of 
law,  medicine,  science,  and  letters,  each  elected 
one  member  ;  the  College  of  PYance  also  elected 
one.  This  gave  twelve  members  Ix'longing,  if 
not  to  tho  University  strictly  so  called,  at  least 
to  public  instruction. 
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Tlie  GoYeriiing  Council,  on  the  plan  of  tlie 
Commission,  also  included  tlie  following  : — 

Four  members  elected  by  the  National  Assem- 
bly by  means  of  voting-papers  {scrutin  de  liste) 
and  who  might  be  members  of  that  body. 

Tw^o  members  of  the  Council  of  State. 

One  member  of  the  army,  and  one  of  the  navy, 
elected  by  the  national  Assembly. 

Four  archbishops  or  bishops,  elected  by  their 
colleagues. 

A  delegate  from  the  Reformed  church,  elected 
by  the  consistories. 

A  delegate  from  the  church  holding  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  elected  by  the  consistories. 

A  member  of  the  central  Israelitish  consistory, 
elected  by  his  colleagues. 

Two  members  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  {Cour 
de  Cassation) y  elected  by  their  colleagues. 

Three  members  of  the  Institute,  elected  by  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Institute. 

A  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  elected  by  his  colleagues. 

A  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Commerce, 
elected  by  his  colleagues. 

A  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Agriculture, 
elected  by  his  colleagues. 

Three  members  of  the  independent  scholastic 
profession,  elected  by  the  Council. 
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Those  throo  mombtrs  InMiig  elected  by  tho 
majority  before  proceeilin^  to  tho  election  of  tho 
Permanent  Section,  would  net  as  a  formidable 
reinforcement,  and  would  place  that  election  abso- 
luti'ly  in  its  power.  Nor  was  it  diffirult  to  foresee 
to  which  party  tho  majority  itself  would  belong; 
for  the  Council  was  to  include  six  members  chosen 
by  the  Assembly,  two  Councillors  of  State,  four 
Archl)ishops,  two  members  of  tho  Court  of  Appeal, 
Ac.  *Vc. 

Tho  Minister,  oIjUltciI  to  carry  on  a  contest  in 
an  Assembly  openly  hostile  to  tlie  spirit  of 
tho  University,  resolved  to  concentrate  his  action 
upon  two  points  only  :  the  election  of  a  certain 
number  of  members  ]»y  tlie  Assembly,  and  tho 
election  of  the  Permanent  Section  by  tho  Coun- 
cil. It  was  a  difiicidt  task  in  the  face  of  so  larj^o 
a  majority  and  with  a  commission  with  the  Due  do 
Br()j,die  for  its  ruling  spirit.  lie  was,  however, 
successful.  The  Assembly  n»nounced  with  a  good 
gra^e  making  the  elections  which  it  had  reserved 
for  itself,  but,  on  the  other  hand  it  was  only 
after  a  prolonged  struggle  that  the  suppression 
of  the  Permanent  Section  was   obtained. 

At  first,  in  the  course  of  the  second  debate,  tho 
Minister  requested  tho  Chamber  to  retain  tho 
Permanent  Section,  but  to  leave  its  nomination 
with    tho    Government  :    and    after   a   discussion 
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in  wliich  tlic  Due  de  Broglie  and  M.  Jules  Simon 
both  spoke,  an  affirmative  vote  was  given. 
This  upset  the  whole  system  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  might  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant victory  for  the  University  and  the  Go- 
vernment. 

From  that  moment  the  Commission  ceased  to 
consider  the  Permanent  Section  of  the  Council  of 
importance.  The  Minister  had  never  done  so.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  individuals  from  among 
whom  his  choice  would  have  had  to  be  made 
had  convinced  him  that  he  could  not  form 
a  Permanent  Section  which  would  be  favourable 
to  compulsory  elementary  education,  to  the 
reform  of  secondary  education,  and  to  confer- 
ring degrees  by  the  faculties  of  the  State. 
He  therefore  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  pro- 
posing, as  a  substitute  for  the  Permanent  Section, 
a  Committee  of  Advice,  which  might  act  as 
the  private  conned  of  the  Minister,  and  the 
disciplinary  council  of  the  scholastic  body.  The 
act  was  finally  passed  with  these  provisions. 
The  creation  of  this  new  Committee  of  Advice, 
which  was  carried  into  effect  by  a  decree  dated 
25th  March,  1873,  remedied  some  defects  of 
the  act.  It  has  already  proved  of  great  ser- 
vice; and  no  doubt  it  will  prove  even  more 
useful  in  the  course  of  time. 
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NotiritliBtandin^  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Advice,  tliero  ore  Boino  members  of  the 
University  who  still  repret  the  Permanent  Section. 
Their  view,  and  it  i.s  a  corrt«ct  one,  is  tlmt  the 
members  of  a  Permanent  Section  would  have  had 
mort»  authority  to  resist  a  Minister.  It  is  true 
that  to  the  strength  lent  by  the  security  of 
their  jKJsition,  and  their  personal  distinction, — for 
clearly  they  could  only  be  selected  from  the  élite 
of  the  scholastic  body, — would  bo  added  that 
derivetl  from  their  union  with  some  of  the 
preatest  jxTsons  in  the  State  in  a  body  invested 
with  a  directing  and  controlling  superintendence 
over  most  of  the  acts  of  the  administration. 
But  this  authority,  whicli  the  University  had 
already  experienced,  and  which  went  so  far  as  to 
annihilate  that  of  the  ^linister,  is  precisely  that 
which  determined  the  Government  in  1873  to 
prefer  the  Committee  of  Advice  to  the  Permanent 
Section.  It  is  neither  a  wise,  nor  truly  liberal 
policy,  thus  to  put  the  Minister  under  the  authority 
of  an  oligarchical  council,  which  becomes  the 
irresponsible  master  of  all  the  piUronago  and 
privileges  of  the  University  ;  the  Committee  of 
Advice,  which  is  necessarily  consulted,  but  not 
necessarily  olx'yed,  is  more  likely  to  reconcile 
n'8|XTt  for  established  riglits  with  the  possibility 
of  reforms,  and  the  tutelary  principle  of  ministerial 
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responsibility.  The  Governing  Council,  such  as 
it  now  is,  acts  as  a  sufficient  curb  on  the  rashness  of 
a  Minister  who  might  look  askance  at  Latin  verse, 
the  Delectus,  and  Literal  Translation,  and  it  was 
well  not  to  go  the  whole  length  of  abolishing  the 
apparent  and  responsible  head  of  the  educational 
department,  by  imposing  upon  him  councillors 
whose  independence  would  be  absolute,  and  who, 
among  other  interests  of  which  they  would  be  the 
trustees,  would  naturally  guard  the  interests  of 
routine  with  pious  care. 

Of  the  act  as  it  emerged  from  the  debate  it  may 
be  said  that,  without  being  good,  it  is  very 
nearly  harmless.  It  is  the  best  that  could  be 
expected  from  such  a  Chamber,  constituting,  as  it 
does,  an  undeniable  advance  on  the  legal  decree  of 
1852,  the  first  article  of  which  runs  as  follows  : — 
"  The  President  of  the  Republic,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Minister,  appoints  and  revokes  the  members 
of  the  Governing  Council."  The  report  of  the 
Committee,  if  adopted  without  amendment,  would 
certainly  not  have  proved  nearly  so  inoffensive  as 
the  act.  When  it  was  published,  and  during  the 
debate,  it  was  accused  of  being  "  clerical."  This 
was  not  the  case,  or  at  least  not  directly,  not  openly 
so  ;  it  was  levelled  against  the  University  :  that 
was  its  distinct  feature.  Those  who  drew  it  up 
might  conscientiously  believe  that  they  were  safe- 
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gimnîing  the  rights  of  liberty,  of  conscience,  nnd 
of  Hcience;  of  libtrty,  for  thirty-two  out  of  tho 
thirty-nine  menilx'rs  arc  chosen  by  election;  of 
conscience,  for  in  the  Council  there  are  four 
bishons  and  thrt't»  rq>resentatives  of  dissenting 
irliLrioiis  ;  of  science,  for  all  the  inenilx^rs  who  arc 
called  to  form  part  of  it,  bilong  to  tho  foremost 
ranks  of  tho  most  lilK»ral  professions. 

It  is  evident  tiial  for  tho  discussion  of  tho 
various  courses  of  study  to  be  pursuetl,  it  is  ad- 
visable that  the  Council  should  contain  representa- 
tivt'S  of  the  different  creeds,  of  the  army,  the  navy, 
the  law,  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  But  to 
call  them  in  such  numbers  as  to  put  tho  profes- 
sional members  of  tho  Council  in  a  minority,  was 
a  blunder.  Nor  was  it  wise  to  confer  upon  a 
Council  so  constitutrd,  judicial  attributes  which 
would  subject  a  numerous  body  of  functionaries 
to  the  judgment  and  decision  not  only  of 
mere  stningers,  but  of  com|K'titors  and  actual 
enemies. 

Resides  thesuppression  of  the  Permanent  Section 
and  of  the  four  members  appointed  by  the  As- 
sembly, the  bill  during  the  debate  underwent 
some  interesting  modifications.  The  appointment 
of  the  member  for  the  army  and  the  member  for 
tbo  navy  was  taken  from  the  Assembly,  and  given 
to  competent  ministers,  upon   consultation  with 
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the  Superior  Military  Council  for  tlio  former,  and 
witli  tlie  Admiralty  for  tlie  latter.  The  Councillors 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  were  reduced  to  two,  with- 
out any  very  appreciable  motive.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Institute 
was  increased  from  three  to  five. 

The  law  enacts  that  "  Five  members  of  the 
Institute  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly, 
and  chosen  from  each  of  the  five  classes.*'  This 
is  a  sensible  improvement.  The  number  of  com- 
petent men  is  increased.  For  besides  being  taken 
from  each  class,  they  are  chosen  for  their  merit  ; 
had  they  been  elected  without  academic  distinction, 
it  would  have  been  for  their  opinions. 

To  the  five  members  of  the  Institute  was  added 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  a  very 
good  addition  to  an  educational  council.  The 
number  of  members  of  free  instruction  w^as  in- 
creased to  four.  All  councillors  are  appointed  or 
elected  for  a  term  of  sLx  years,  and  are  indefinitely 
re-eligible. 

During  the  debate  an  incident  occurred  which 
deserves  notice.  When  M.  Jules  Simon  asked  the 
Assembly  to  forego  the  right  attributed  to  it  by 
the  Commission,  of  itself  nominating  by  voting- 
papers  several  members  of  the  Governing  Council, 
he  did  so  on  the  ground  that  it  was  important  not 
to  introduce  politics  into  questions  of  education. 

I  2 
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The  Commission  conHontcnl  to  the  suppression  of 
this  right  from  a  wholly  op|)o8ito  motive. 

*•  The  Council,"  said  M.  de  Bro^'lie,  "  will  count 

omon^  its  members  three  Councillors  of  Stïite,  who 

1  'viiig  been  appointed  Councillors  of  State  by  the 

'  inbly,  will    represent   its    tendencies   in   the 

Governing  Council." 

Words  truly  curious  and  instructive  !  They  are 
no  longer,  however,  in  accordance  with  facts,  since 
the  Councillors  of  State  are  now  appointed  by  tho 
Government  ;  but  they  were  true  enough  then,  at 
a  time  when  M.  de  Broglio  considered  the  Coun- 
cillors of  State  as  the  direct  representatives  of  tho 
tendency  of  tho  Assembly  ;  it  was  this  tendency 
which  he  laboun-d  to  introduce  into  the  Council. 
In  addition  to  three  Councillors  of  State,  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  could  still  reckon  upon 
the  members  for  free  instruction,  the  magistrates, 
and  the  bishops,  which,  with  the  share  of  influence, 
though  restricted,  that  they  would  have  on  tho 
elections  for  the  Institute  and  tho  different  coun- 
cils, would  give  tho  Assembly  paramount  power. 
Tho  princi))al  point  was  to  have  reduced  tho 
memlx^rs  representing  the  University  to  twelve  out 
of  thirty-nine,  as  in  1850  they  had  l)een  reduced 
to  eight  out  of  twenty-seven.  These  hopes  on 
the  part  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  have  not  been  con- 
firmed by  experience,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  to 
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the  praise  of  tlie  Governing  Council,  that  its 
attention  is  devoted  infinitely  more  to  education 
than  to  politics. 

Certainly  the  Due  de  Broglie  was  by  far  the 
most  important  and  most  influential  member  of 
the  majority  in  the  Assembly  ;  nevertheless  in  all 
matters  touching  worship  and  education  it  was 
Monseigneur  Dupanloup  who  had  the  lion's  share 
of  direction  and  influence.  He  it  was  who  pre- 
sided over  the  committee  on  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  presided  over  it  for  four  years.  Now 
Monseigneur  Dupanloup's  educational  views  have 
long  been  matters  of  notoriety.  He  has  written 
much  and  spoken  much  on  this  subject,  and  always 
brilliantly,  always  in  the  same  sense,  and  always 
with  perfect  frankness.  We  hasten  to  render  him 
this  justice.  In  order  to  appreciate,  not  what  he 
accomplished,  for  we  have  just  seen  that  his 
success  was  very  imperfect,  but  what  he  wished 
to  accomplish,  and  what  under  his  guidance  and 
example  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  wanted  to  do,  we  must  quote  some  of 
the  programmes  which  he  has  sown  broadcast  by 
speech  and  by  pamphlet.  The  oldest  will  be  the 
best.  Here  is  one  which  is  dated  November  13th, 
1849.  It  is  an  article  by  him  published  in  the 
Ami  de  la  Religion,  from  whence  it  was  quoted  by 
M.  Barthélémy  de  Saint  Hilaire.     The  bishop  is 
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spcnking  of  the  Falloux  law,  whicli  has  just  been 
ehibornted  in  nn  extra  parliamentary  committee, 
and  which,  amondinl  and  perfected,  but  very  im- 
perfectly so  in  the  liberal  sense,  became  that 
famous  law  of  March  15,  1800.  Here  are  his 
words,  which,  like  everything  coming  from  his 
pen,  deser>'e  to  be  well  considered  : — 

"  Contrary  to  all  common  sense,  it  has  been 
vainly  said  and  repeated,  that  M.  do  Falloux's 
law  was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the 
University,  and  in  its  favour.  It  is  against  the 
University  monopoly,  and  in  spite  of  the  Univer- 
sity, that  this  law  was  framed.  Every  one  of  the 
reforms  contemplated  by  this  bill,  which  before 
many  years  would  completely  change  the  face 
of  France,  have  been  laboriously  conquered.  It 
is  only  after  months  of  hard  fighting,  constantly 
renewed,  that  the  following  results  have  been 
successively  obtained  and  carried  by  main 
force  : — 

*•  The  enfranchisement  of  the  small  semi- 
naries ; 

••  The  admission  of  specified  religious  bodies 
not  recognized  by  the  State,  and  of  Jesuits  ex- 
pressly named  ; 

"  The  abolition  of  grades  ; 

*'  The  suppression  of  the  normal  schools  ; 

'•  The  radical  reform  of  primary  instruction  ; 
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"  The  profound  and  irreparable  dislocation  of 
the  hierarchy  of  the  University  ; 

"  The  liberty  of  elementary  private  schools  and 
charitable  instruction  ; 

"  Finally,  the  large  place  reserved  for  my  Lords 
the  Bishops  in  the  Councils  of  Public  Instruction." 

The  Assembly  of  1871,  besides  the  laws  which 
we  have  rapidly  sketched,  enacted  several  others, 
for  it  was  not  idle.  We  hp.ve  quoted  the  most 
important,  those  which  best  define  the  spirit  of 
the  Assembly.  We  will  now  proceed  to  classify 
all  the  laws  which  had  reference  to  the  liberation 
of  the  territory,  that  is  to  say,  the  treaties  with 
Germany,  the  loans  and  taxes. 
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CHArTER  II. 

THE    LIDERATION   OF   THE    TKRniTOKT. 

Dcnixo  the  months  of  April  and  May,  it  required 
a  certain  amount  of  strength  of  mind  for  the 
Assembly  seriously  to  discuss  laws  or  organization, 
being  placed  as  it  then  was  between  the  formidable 
insurrection  in  Paris  and  the  outposts  of  the 
Prussian  army  of  occupation.  The  civil  war  only 
lasted  two  months.  The  occupation  might  con- 
tinue for  some  time,  as  it  was  dependent  on  the 
payment  of  the  five  milliards. 

It  was  stipulated  in  article  3  of  the  convention 
of  February  2 (îth  1871,  that  immediately  after  the 
ratification  of  the  said  convention,  the  German 
troops  should  evacuate  the  interior  of  Paris,  and 
the  forts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine. 

That  within  the  shortest  possible  delay,  to  bo 
fixe<l  by  an  agreement  between  the  military  autho- 
rities of  the  two  countries,  they  should  completely 
evacuate  the  departments  of  Calvados,  Orne,  Sarthe, 
Euro-ct-Loire,  Yonne,  also  the  departments  of  the 
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Seine-Inférieure,  Eure,  Seine-ct-Oise,  Seine-et- 
Marne,  Aube,  and  the  Cote  d'Or  up  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine.  That  after  the  final  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  and  the  payment  of  the  first  half- 
milliard,  they  should  evacuate  the  Somme,  Oise, 
and  those  parts  of  the  departments  of  Seine-In- 
férieure, Seine,  Seine-et-Oise,  and  Seine-et-Marno 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  ;  also  the 
forts  round  Paris  on  the  right  bank. 

That,  finally,  after  the  payment  of  the  two  mil- 
liards, the  German  occupation  should  only  com- 
prise the  departments  of  Marne,  Ardennes,  Haute 
Marne,  Meuse,  Vosges,  Meurthe,  as  well  as  the  for- 
tress of  Belfort  with  its  territory,  these  depart- 
ments, fortress,  and  territory  being  the  guarantee 
for  the  payment  of  the  remaining  three  milliards. 

In  the  final  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Frankfort 
May  10th,  1871,  some  points  in  these  dispositions 
were  slightly  modified.  First  come  some  terri- 
torial rectifications  with  regard  to  the  boundaries 
of  Belfort  and  the  frontiers  on  the  east,  then,  in 
article  7  occurred  the  following  stipulation,  of 
which  the  importance  and  the  origin  are  only  too 
palpable  : — 

•'  The  evacuation  of  the  departments  of  Oise, 
Seine-et-Oise,  Seine-et-Marne,  and  Seine,  as  well 
as  of  the  Paris  forts,  will  take  place  as  soon  as  the 
German  Government  considers  that  order  has 
been  sufficiently  re-established,  in  France   as  well 
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as  in  Pans,  to  cnsuro  Ihc  carrying  out  of  tho  cn- 
gagomcntH  cntorotl  into  by  Franco.  In  any  case 
this  fvacuation  will  t,iko  placo  on  the  payment  of 
the  thinl  lialf-milliard." 

Thus  the  th'pnrt monts  of  Oise,  Seine-ot-Oise, 
Soine-et-. Marne,  and  Seine,  whicli  according  to  tho 
agreement  of  February  20th  formed  part  of  those 
dc|>arlments  which  were  to  be  evacuated  after  tho 
payment  of  the  first  millianl,  were  to  \xi  occupied 
until  the  payment  of  tho  third  half-millianl,  unless 
(n-rmany,  in  her  wisdom  and  clemency,  should 
consider  us  sufficiently  cure<l  and  n-estàhlishcd  to 
hasten  the  term  of  our  deliveranc<\ 

On  May  Knh,  the  date  of  tho  signature  of  tho 
final  treaty,  I'aris  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commune.  Even  aft«'r  her  victory  many  persons 
continued  to  think  that  France  could  not  raise  a 
loan  of  five  milliards.  It  miist  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  had  enormous  arrears  to  pay,  partly  for 
levies  and  erpiipmcnts,  and  also  for  repairs  to 
bridges,  railways,  roads,  public  buildings,  monu- 
ments, colleges,  hospitals,  barracks,  and  fortresses. 
'!'*•■'  enemy  had  drawn  war  contributions  from  all 

:  <,  which  had  involved  departments,  communes, 
and  families  in  debt  ;  it  had  collecter!  the  taxes 
for  its  own  benefit,  and  continued  to  collect  them 
after  the  preliminaries  of  peace  up  to  the  conven- 
tion of  March    IGth   1871.     Half  of  France  was 
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uncultivated,  almost  all  the  factories  were  des- 
troyed ;  death  or  disease  had  decimated  the  popu- 
lation of  our  workshops.  The  expenses  for  feed- 
ing and  lodging  the  army  of  occupation,  both  men 
and  horses,  fell  upon  us.  The  most  moderate 
estimated  the  sum  necessary  to  put  all  things  in 
order  at  three  milliards  over  and  above  the  ran- 
som, and  this  was  exclusive  of  private  losses,  in- 
terruptions in  work,  and  the  difficulties  which 
would  arise  on  all  sides  from  want  of  capital  and 
credit.  Our  moral  condition  was  not  less  deplor- 
able. Should  we  find  the  old  energy  to  set  to 
work  again  ?  Could  we  inspire  each  other,  could 
we  inspire  foreigners  with  that  confidence  without 
which  there  can  be  no  commercial  transactions  or 
industrial  activity  ?  Should  we  have  a  govern- 
ment ?  Should  we  at  least  have  a  police  ?  Might 
not  the  insurrection  that  had  just  been  suppressed 
break  out  again  ?  Could  we  hope  for  peace  at 
home  after  having  made  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand prisoners  from  amongst  ourselves  ?  In  the 
midst  of  the  dreadful  misfortunes  into  which  we 
had  fallen,  instead  of  solely  occupying  ourselves 
with  the  re-establishment  of  the  country,  we  only 
thought  of  seeking  office,  reviving  hatreds,  and 
quarrelling  among  ourselves  for  power  !  Such 
was  our  position  at  the  time  when  we  brought 
out  one  of  the  largest  loans  that  a  nation  has  ever 
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conlract»'<l.  Tlio  Ciorinans  liad  allowed  it  to  bo 
Btati'd  in  tho  fifth  paraLjnipli  of  articlt»  '^  of  the  con- 
vention containing  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  that 
after  the  payment  of  two  milliards,  the  Emperor 
would  \)c  disposed  to  substitute  a  financial  gua- 
rantee for  the  territorial  p^uaranteo  consisting  of  a 
partial  occupation  of  Fn-nch  territory,  "  if  it  were 
ofîere<l  by  the  French  Government  with  conditions 
which  His  Majesty  the  Emj)eror  and  King  could 
recognize  as  sufficient  for  the  interests  of  Ger- 
many." lîut  those  who  were  discouraged  and 
weak  said  we  should  neither  get  the  loan  nor  the 
guarantee  for  the  loan.  Others  did  not  wish  to 
pay.  Let  us  pay  the  first  two  milliards,  they  said, 
as  wc  must,  and  wo  can  manage  it.  As  to  the 
three  remaining,  we  will  pay  them  with  the 
mitrailleuse. 

But  the  Government  wished  to  pay  and  to  re- 
trieve. The  Assembly  also  would  not  be  dis- 
couraged. The  Government  even  wanted  to  pay 
in  advance  and  managed  to  do  it  by  miracles  of 
patriotism  and  wisdom.  In  order  to  realize  how 
necessary  it  was  to  hasten  the  evacuation,  wo 
must  remember  how  it  weighed  upon  the  occupied 
provinces  and  even  tlie  whole  of  France.  And  as 
the  measure  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  libera- 
tion, we  will  recapitidate  the  chief  misfortunes,  first 
of  the  invasion,  and  then  of  the  occupation,  which 
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are  historical.  We  will  not  do  this  in  a  spirit 
of  malice,  nor  to  put  forward  unseasonable  claims. 
We  ourselves  have  been  most  barbarous  invaders. 
But  thouofh  the  first  to  recall  the  conflasrrations  in 
the  Palatinate  and  the  cruelties  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  we  must  insist  upon  the  obvious  fact 
that  progress  would  be  impossible,  and  the 
iron  age  permanent,  if  reprisals  were  legitimate 
after  200  or  even  after  fifty  years. 

First,  as  to  the  invasion.  From  the  moment 
that  the  Prussians  entered  French  ground,  there 
was  a  marked  difference  in  the  treatment  of  our 
provinces.  In  Alsace  and  Lorraine  they  settled 
down  as  if  they  were  at  home,  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces they  only  encamped.  Those  who  go  on  say- 
ing that  at  first  they  only  thought  of  taking  Alsace, 
and  that  later  on  they  claimed  Lorraine,  to  punish 
us  for  not  having  surrendered  at  discretion  after 
our  first  disasters,  and  for  having  fought  until  a 
continuance  of  the  struggle  had  become  impossible, 
have  either  not  read  the  German  newspapers,  or 
care  only  to  feed  their  resentment  at  the  expense  of 
truth  and  of  their  country.  You  have  but  to  open 
the  Nouvelliste  VersaiUais,  a  paper  founded  by  the 
Prussian  Prefect  Brauchitsch,  and  which  after- 
wards became  the  Moniteur  Officiel  of  the  Versailles 
Government,  to  see  thata  claim  was  made,  not  only  to 
Alsace,  but  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  This  paper  even 
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goes  80  far  as  to  8|x*ak  of  Champa^no.  It  is  true 
it  speaks  as  if  jestingly.  It  declares  that  M. 
ThiiTs  hud  conceived  a  project,  "worthy  of  his  great 
age/'  which  consisted  of  imnicdiately  estjiblishing 
peace  by  uniting  France  and  Belgium  under  ll»o 
Government  of  King  lA'o|>old,  *'  who  would  sign 
with  both  hands  the  cession  of  Alsjice,  Lorraine, 
and  even  of  Champagne."  The  Pnissians  have 
never  concealed  their  hopes,  or  rather  their  in- 
tentions ;  the  traces  of  them  are  to  bo  seen  in  all 
their  acts.  They  incorporated  Alsace  and  that 
jmrt  of  LoiTaine  which  they  intended  to  retain 
from  the  very  first  day  that  they  set  foot  in  them. 
We  must  not  look  in  AKsace-Lorraine  for  the 
history  of  the  invasion,  wo  shall  only  find 
Prussia  ;  but  at  Kheims,  which  became  the  chief 
town  of  the  government  of  the  north  of  France,  and 
at  Versailles,  where  the  King,  us  Generalissimo, 
established  his  headquarters. 

When  the  Prussians  took  possession  of  a  depart- 
ment their  first  care  was  to  appoint  a  prefect,  who 
in  his  turn  aj)|Hjinted  sub-prefects.  Under  thoni, 
there  was  a  lieutenant  or  captain  of  police,  with 
them  a  general  commanding  officer,  a  governor, 
and  a  number  of  adjutants.  A  general  district 
was  formed  of  several  departments,  at  the 
bead  of  which  was  a  general  of  high  rank,  as- 
sisted by  a  civil  commissioner.     Thus  the  depart- 
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ment  of  Seine-et-Oise,  whose  prefect  was  M.  de 
Braucliitscli,  was  under  the  governor  for  the 
north  of  France,  whose  headquarters  were  at 
Rheims. 

Later  on  Versailles  in  its  turn  became  the 
headquarters  of  a  district  which  comprised,  besides 
Seine-et-Oise,  the  departments  of  Oise,  Somme, 
Seine-Inférieure,  Eure-et-Loir,  and  Loiret,  and 
which  towards  the  end  received  large  additions. 
The  governor,  civil  commissioner,  intendant, 
the  prefects  and  sub-prefects  formed  what  might 
be  called  regular  government.  The  inhabitants 
also  owed  obedience  to  the  marshal,  generals, 
and  intendants  of  all  ranks.  They  did  not  want 
for  masters.  These  masters  were  not  always 
agreed  amongst  themselves.  If  their  numbers 
crushed  the  vanquished,  requisitioned  their  labour, 
and  taxed  them  at  discretion,  on  the  other  hand 
tlieir  quarrels  were  a  benefit  to  them,  for,  some- 
times, in  that  strangely  mixed  society  the  side 
of  the  oppressed  was  taken,  certainly  not  from 
love  for  him,  but  from  professional  jealousy  of 
the  oppressor. 

One  administrative  organization  which  the 
Prussians  did  not  suppress,  but  on  the  contrary 
specially  upheld,  was  the  municipal  authority; 
mayor,  assistants,  and  municipal  councillors.  The 
mayor    was     indispensable    to    them    for     two 
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reasons,  to  8qu(X»ro  money  out  of  the  |xH>ple  and  if 
necessary  to  calm  them.  When  a  municipal  officer, 
harasseil,  coerced,  and  scoffed  at,  threatened 
to  resign,  his  tlircat  liad  almost  always  a 
pood  result.  How  should  the  German  prefects, 
knowing  neither  our  laws,  nor  our  regulations 
our  customs,  nor  our  character,  bo  able  to  main- 
tain order  and  collect  the  taxes,  without  the  help 
of  this  magistrate,  elected,  li.stened  to,  respectod, 
l)Oth  head  and  protector  of  tlie  population? 
Therefore  they  kept  the  mayor,  but  while  keeping 
him  they  treated  him  ill  in  every  way  ;  they  held 
him  responsible  for  everything;  for  a  tax  which 
had  not  been  paid,  for  a  requisition  which  had 
not  Ijcen  executed,  for  a  misdemeanour  committed 
by  a  child,  a  vagabond,  or  a  foreigner.  They 
fined  him,  put  him  in  prison,  transported  him 
to  Germany,  threatened  to  shoot  him.  They 
tlemanded  services  from  liim  contrary  to  all  rules 
of  honour,  as  we  understand  it  in  France  :  for 
instance,  they  attrmj)ted  to  make  a  spy  of  him. 
They  charginl  him  witli  the  duty  of  levying  the 
taxes,  holding  him  personally  responsible  for  their 
collection.  They  authorized  him  to  contract  debts 
in  the  name  of  the  commune.  All  the  requisi- 
tions which  they  made  upon  him  bore  the  in- 
junction that  they  were  to  bo  execute<l  at  once. 
Refusal  to  obey  or  delay  in  obeying  were  severely, 
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and  in  some  cases  cruelly,  punished.  Tbey  gave 
an  authority  which  is  not  conferred  on  them  by 
any  French  law  to  the  mayors  of  cantons  over  the 
mayors  of  villages,  and  to  the  mayors  of  the 
principal  towns  over  those  of  the  cantons,  and 
this,  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  had  them  on 
the  spot,  in  their  power,  and  could  constrain  them 
either  by  menaces  or  very  effectual  severity. 

We  said  just  now  that  the  very  day  that  the 
Germans  entered  the  chief  town  of  a  department, 
they  hastened  to  nominate  a  prefect  ;  the  prefect 
on  his  side  lost  no  time  in  sending  his  orders 
to  the  mayors,  in  invoking,  when  he  could,  the 
French  laws,  and  in  adopting  the  tone  and 
manners  of  a  French  prefect,  just  as  if  there 
had  only  been  in  all  that  a  change  of  person.  M. 
de  Brauchitsch  succeeded  M.  Edward  Charton. 
M.  Charton  was  par  excellence  a  Frenchman,  a 
liberal,  a  republican;  M.  de  Brauchitsch  is  a 
German  pro-consul.  That  does  not  matter. 
M.  de  Brauchitsch,  the  Prussian  prefect  at  Ver- 
sailles, affects  to  be  astonished  at  not  meeting 
viith.  the  same  deference  and  eagerness  to  serve 
him  as  "  the  other  prefect."  He  takes  great 
care  to  use  the  paper  left  by  his  imperial  pre- 
decessor M.  Cornuau  for  all  his  correspondence, 
so  that  his  letters  invariably  have  the  stamp  "  Le 
Conseiller  d'État,  Préfet  de  Seine-et-Oise." 

VOL.  II.  K 
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M.  (lo  nmuchitsch  ha«tened,  ns  did  ail  his  col- 
leagues, to  issue  an  ordtT  for  the  colU»ction  of 
re%'enue.  This  ordtT,  which  was  complrted  and 
perfectiil  a  few  days  after,  is  dated  October  10th. 
In  the  absence  of  the  8U|K»rior  officials  of  tho 
French  financial  administration,  M.  de  Brauchitsch 
invested  the  mayors  with  tho  ofTice  of  collectors. 
The  mayors  of  each  commune  were  to  pay,  on 
the  10th  of  each  month,  to  tlie  mayor  of  the  cliief 
town  of  the  canton  the  twelfths  due,  and  on  tho 
16th  the  mayors  of  tho  chief  towns  of  the  cantons 
should  repay  the  suras  collected  *'  at  tho  chief 
exchequer  of  tho  department,  established  at  the 
prefi-cture,  to  the  Secret^'iry  M.  Schmidt."  They 
could  not,  under  pain  of  a  fine,  retard  the  payment 
of  the  quota  of  each  commune,  nor  diminish  it 
for  déficiences  or  absentees,  etc.  Those  who  were 
present  paid  for  those  who  were  absent,  "  the  com- 
munes," said  the  decree,  "  ix'ing  responsible  for  tho 
collection  of  all  their  revenue." 

This  decree  of  M.  de  Brauchitsch  contains  a 
considenition  which  is  worthy  of  remark.  It  is 
not  for  tho  wants  of  the  German  army,  nor  in  the 
interest  of  the  Germans  that  the  revenue  is  col- 
lected ;  M.  de  Brauchitsch  takes  all  this  trouble 
for  the  good  of  the  French  ])0}»ulation  only  : 
**  Considering,"  he  says,  **  that  the  necessary  re- 
cstablishment  of  legal  order  and  of  the  adminis- 
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trations  in  those  parts  of  France  which  are  occu- 
pied by  the  German  troops  require  a  supply 
of  cash  which  should  be  furnished  without 
delay." 

Some  communes  were  almost  deserted.  The 
able-bodied  men  were  with  the  army  ;  those 
families  who  had  the  means  fled  before  the  in- 
vasion. M.  de  Brauchitsch  ordered  the  mayors 
not  to  confine  themselves  too  scrupulously  to  the 
official  assessment.  "  The  assessment  of  the 
direct  taxes  shall  be  left  completely  in  the  hands 
of  the  mayors  and  municipal  councillors."  So 
long  as  the  exact  total  be  paid  on  the  day  named, 
the  prefect  need  not  trouble  himself  as  to  which 
purses  shall  furnish  it.  "  They  (the  mayors  and 
municipal  councillors)  shall  particularly  enforce 
the  tax  on  those  persons  who  by  absence  have 
evaded  the  calamities  of  war,  instead  of  remain- 
ing to  fulfil  their  duties  to  their  communes.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  communes  would  have 
some  difficulty  in  paying,  especially  in  paying  for 
the  absentees  ;  the  prefect  obviated  this  difficulty 
by  his  decree  dated  October  28th,  1870  :— 

"  The  mayors,  with  the  consent  of  the  municipal 
council  of  each  commune,  are  authorized  to  con- 
tract loans  on  the  security  of  the  revenues  of 
their  commune  :  this  credit  will  always  be  suffi- 
cient to  insure  the  regular  payment  of  the  direct 
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taxes  for  each  month."  And  ho  adds:  "  Besides 
the  property  of  the  respective  commune»,  all  the 
landed,  personal,  and  real  pro|K?rty  of  the  absent 
taxpayer  shall  he  given  a,s  guarantee  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  which  the  commune  shall  havo 
contracteil  for  the  payment  of  the  said  contri- 
butions." Most  of  these  absentees  whom  they 
wislunl  to  ])unish  so  cruelly  were  in  the  ranks, 
fighting  for  their  country  ! 

M.  de  Hrauchitsch  foresees  that  there  may  bo 
recalcitrant  membt»ft  among  the  taxpayers  who 
are  not  absent  :  but  he  does  not  trouble  himself 
about  so  small  a  matter.  "The  mayors  shall  bo 
directe<l  to  give  me  the  names  of  any  persons  re- 
fusing to  pay  their  share  of  the  twelfth,  in  order 
that  I  may  see  about  it  ;"  that  is  to  say,  in  order 
that  I  may  put  them  in  prison.  In  M.  de  Brau- 
chit.sch's  eyes  this  rôle  of  informer  had  not  an 
odious  character  ;  it  forms  part  of  the  Prus- 
sian sy.stem  of  administration,  as  is  proved  by  a 
notice  from  the  director  of  Police,  M.  de  Stoephasius 
in  the  following  words,  which  was  copied  from 
the  walls  of  Metz  : — 

•'  '.]()()  francs  reward. 

"During  the  night  of  the  11th  to  the  15th 
of  last  OctolxT  the  monument  of  the  18th  Royal 
Prussian  division,  near  Vemcf'ville,  was  defiled  and 
damaged  in   the  most  disgraceful  maaner.     The 
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above  reward  will  be  paid  to  any  one  giving  sucli 
information  of  the  author  or  authors  of  this  act 
as  shall  lead  to  their  arrest."  The  last  article 
of  M.  de  Brauchitsch's  supplementary  decree,  on 
the  payment  of  the  direct  taxes,  provides  for  the 
case  of  taxpayers  who  have  paid  in  advance 
for  the  year  1870.  "These  taxpayers,"  says 
article  7,  "  shall  nevertheless  pay  the  twelfth  for 
the  month  of  October,  and  even  for  the  following 
months,  leaving  it  to  them  to  reclaim  it  later 
from  the  French  Government,  when  the  paj^ment 
for  the  year  1871  is  due." 

M.  de  Brauchitsch's  different  decrees  for  col- 
lectinof  revenue  were  issued  in  accordance  with  an 
order  from  the  Governor-General,  and  we  shall 
find  pretty  nearly  the  same  regulations  in  all  the 
departments. 

It  was  impossible  to  collect  the  indirect  taxes 
in  the  usual  way.  Moreover,  the  population  being 
dispersed,  business  of  all  kinds  at  a  standstill, 
and  fraud  facilitated  by  the  mere  presence  of 
hostile  armies,  it  would  only  have  yielded  an  in- 
significant return.  They  therefore  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  representing  it  by  an  increase  of  the 
direct  taxation.  The  estimate  of  the  sums  des- 
tined to  supply  the  place  of  the  indirect  taxes 
appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
prefects.     Most  of  them  doubled  the  amount  of 
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iho  tlirrct  taxes.  M.  do  Brniichitsch  lened  a 
Biim  f<|unl  to  ono  n\u\  a  half  of  this  tax.  Others 
|)r»ferre<l  a  poll-tax,  on  the  pretext  that  an  in- 
direct tax  is  a  tax  on  the  consumer  ;  but  they 
varieil  in  their  application  of  it,  some  rating  it 
at  twenty-fivo  fi-ancs,  others  at  fifty  francs. 
The  municipal  council  at  Uheims,  in  a  plain- 
8jH)ken  resolution,  of  which  the  text  is  given 
Ik'Iow,  ex|)ose<l  the  true  character  of  this  tax, 
which  was  only  a  wnr  contribution  in  dis- 
guise : — 

•♦  .Nîiflin^'  held  November  3rd,  1870. 

'*  The  mayor  (M.  Dauphinot),  made  the  follow- 
ing^ statement  : — 

••  The  fîermans,  not  knowiiif^  the  principles  on 
which  the  taxpayers  arc  assessed,  have  demanded 
that  the  amount  representing  the  tax,  which  they 
value  at  3,254,880  francs,  for  the  city  of  Rheims 
and  the  rural  comnnines  which  form  part  of  its 
cantons,  bo  paid  to  them  in  twelfths,  monthly, 
say  271,240  francs  for  the  month  of  Septom])er, 
and  as  much  for  each  of  the  following  months. 
This  sura  of  3,254,880  francs  is  fixed  upon  by  the 
Germans  taking  as  a  basis: — Ist,  the  direct  taxes 
representing  about  1,500,000  francs;  2nd,  the 
indirect  taxes  for  the  surplus.  These  sums  must 
be  paid  by  the  mayor  of  the  town,  who  must 
raise  it   from    all  the   inhabitants,    in    proportion 
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to    their    position,    their    profession,    and    their 
trade. 

"  The  Council,— 

"  Considering  on  the  one  hand,  the  total  taxa- 
tion cannot  be  other  than  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  contributions  required  of  individuals  by  the 
Government  to  secure  the  public  services  ; 

"  These  services  at  Rheims  are  at  present,  and 
have  been  for  the  last  two  months  suspended. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  taxation  is  only  the  pay- 
ment by  a  citizen  of  one  part  of  his  revenue,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  guaranteed  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  the  remainder  ; 

"  In  the  present  state  of  affaii's,  all  sources  of 
revenue  are  exhausted  ; 

"  Therefore  the  levy  ordered  by  the  German 
authorities  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  taxation  ; 

"  It  is  true  that  they  invoke  the  right  of 
war; 

"  But  that  this  right,  however  strong,  and  how- 
ever elastic  they  may  make  it,  cannot  be  stretched 
to  the  point  of  legalizing  the  collection,  by  an 
invading  power,  of  the  sum  of  the  public  revenue 
from  a  disarmed  population,  with  whom  all  resis- 
tance is  out  of  the  question,  and  whose  resources 
have  already  been  drained  by  requisitions  during 
the  occupation  ; 
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•*  Conflitloring  that  tho  levy  tlemandod,  besides 
l>oing  ini«|uitous,  is  practically  impossible  ; 

**  That,  as  a  fact,  if  the  direct  taxes  are  deter- 
njine<l  beforehand  by  the  fiscal  law,  such  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  tho  case  with  the  indirect  taxes;  that 
some  of  these  latter,  such  as  the  duty  on  registra- 
tion and  clianges  of  domicile,  only  co-exist  with 
the  facts  which  ojhmi  a  way  to  them,  and  the  acts 
themselves  of  the  taxpayer  who  pays  them 
are  subject  to  constant  fluctuation,  and  liable 
even  to  collapse  entirely  when  the  normal  life  of 
a  country  is  interrupted,  as  at  the  present  time; 
that  this  applies  equally  to  those  taxes  which 
are  levitnl  upon  the  consumers; 

"That  it  is  evident  that  tho  indirect  taxes  are 
beyond  tho  reach  of  any  ordinary  assessment; 

•*  Therefore,  that  it  is  neither  fair,  nor  rational 
to  take  as  a  basis  for  the  taxes  now  claimed,  tho 
budgetary  estimates  of  other  years,  estimates 
which  are,  and  can  only  be,  cruelly  contradicted 
by  recent  events. 

"  Besides,  in  the  first  place,  a  distinction  must 
be  made  in  the  amount  produced  by  direct  taxa- 
tion between  that  which  goes  to  the  State,  and 
that  which  belongs  either  to  tho  department,  or 
the  communes  ; 

**  That  tho  German  authorities  representing 
themselves  as  in  the  place  of  the  JfVeuch  State, 
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can  tlierefore  only  lay  claim  to  that  part  which 
the  State  itself  would  have  received,  taking  into 
account  the  different  eventualities  which  have 
lessened  its  amount. 

"  On  the  other  hand  the  municipal  administra- 
tion is  in  possession  of  none  of  the  necessary 
elements  for  the  establishment  of  lists  of  taxes  ; 
that  the  special  registers  drawn  up  for  this  pur- 
pose are  the  property  of  the  State,  and  remain 
in  the  keeping  of  those  functionaries  who  have 
charge  of  them  ;  that  the  reconstruction  of  these 
lists,  on  absolutely  incomplete  and  hypothetical 
bases,  would  necessitate  a  very  long,  complicated, 
and  arbitrary  statement. 

"  Besides,  without  doubt  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  taxpayers  who  have  paid  in  advance 
the  total  of  the  taxes  for  which  they  are  liable  for 
the  whole  year  ; 

"  And  among  those  who  have  not  thus  paid  in 
advance,  there  are  many  who  from  the  suspen- 
sion of  their  business  and  the  daily  absorption  of 
their  savings,  are  wholly  unable  to  make  any 
payment  ; 

"The  cessation  of  all  work  and  the  misery 
which  it  entails  have  assumed  such  proportions 
in  our  town,  that  about  15,000  persons  are  at 
this  moment  chargeable  on  the  relief  fund  {Bureau 
de  bienfaisance)  ; 
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*'  In  8uch  a  Btato  of  things  the  collection  of 
the  taxes  is  impnicticuble,  it  would  bo  so  even 
for  the  Frencli  Government  if  its  authority  weie 
re-establislietl  ; 

•*  Lastly,  whereas  the  duty  of  collecting  tho 
taxes  which  tho  German  authorities  wish  to  im- 
j)Ose  u|)on  the  mayor,  with  a  commission,  is 
incompatible  with  the  character  and  rules  of  his 
functions  : 

••These  functions  Ix'ing  essentially  gratuitous, 
and  the  French  law,  which  is  still  in  existence 
and  governs  us,  notwitlistanding  the  occupation, 
defining  and  limiting  its  attributes;  the  duty  of 
collecting  the  taxes  forms  no  part  of  them  ; 

"  That  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  usurp  tho 
rights  and  duties  conferred  on  special  olKcials; 
and  besides,  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion would  be  wholly  wantiiig; 

•*  Therefore  tho  Council  is  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  mayor  cannnot  comply  with  tho 
above  injunction." 

Certainly  it  is  impossible  to  speak  more 
courageously,  or  to  1)0  more  evidently  right. 
The  conqueror  could  answer  to  these  argu- 
ments absolutely  nothing  ;  but  then  he  was  the 
conqueror,  and  he  had   recourse  to  force. 

Hut  a  war  contribution  was  in  (piestion  ;  he  need 
not  have  had  recourse  to  this  prt  tcnce  of  collecting 
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the  Frencli  revenue,  a  cruel  liypocrisy,  which  if  cou- 
strued  literally,  would  have  led  to  a  most  iniquitous 
division  of  the  biu'den.  The  Germans  should  have 
said,  without  subterfuge,  that  this  was  an  extor- 
tion. Everything  was  changed  by  that,  it  l^ecame 
only  a  question  of  how  far  the  conqueror  intended 
to  push  the  punishment,  and  how  much  the 
victim  could  bear. 

At  JRlieims,  a  commercial  and  manufacturing 
town,  all  sources  of  income  were  exhausted  ; 
15,000  poor  applied  for  relief  at  the  Bureau  de 
bienfaisance. 

In  all  the  towns  the  municipal  funds  not  having 
had  any  receipts  from  the  customs  (octroi),  were 
exhausted.  The  Prussian  prefects  said,  '*  Bor- 
row." But  neither  the  mayor  nor  the  municipal 
councils  have  a  right  to  contract  a  loan  with- 
out a  law  to  that  effect.  AVho  would  have 
taken  part  in  a  loan,  contracted  illegally,  on 
the  authorization  of  a  Prussian  prefect,  of  wlioiu 
all  trace  would  be  gone  when  the  time  came  for 
repayment  ?  Besides,  were  the  communes  in  a 
likely  position  to  find  people  who  would  lend  them 
money.  The  communal  resources,  and  private 
resources,  had  been  exhausted  by  requisitions, 
devastations,  and  the  suspension  of  labour. 

This  idea  of  a  communal  loan  was  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  Prussian  Government  ;  firstly,  it  fur- 
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ni«lio<l  tho  tnenns  for  paying  tlicra  immo<liftt4'ly; 
and  secondly,  thoy  intended  to  do  or  to  cause  to 
bo  done  a  goo<l  turn  to  tlu'ir  conntryraen  by 
making  them  tlie  crtnlitors  of  tho  Froncli  com- 
munes whose  lands  and  incomes  would  thus  have 
been  mortgaged  for  a  long  time  to  Prussians. 
They  insinuated  to  the  mayors,  that  these  being 
the  only  crtnlitors  who  could  enforce  repayment 
after  the  war,  it  was  with  them  that  they  must 
treat.  No  one  was  more  eager  than  M.  do 
Bniuchitsch  for  tins  arrangement. 

In  Prussia  a  syndicate  of  bankers  had  been 
formetl,  whose  representative,  M.  Holtz,  was  at 
Versailles  ready  to  take  in  pawn  either  the  com- 
munal property  or  that  of  private  individuals  who 
were  al)sent.  German  bankers  and  pawnbrokers 
followed  on  tho  heels  of  the  German  armies,  the 
former  with  full  sacks  which  they  only  wanted  to 
empty,  the  latter  with  empty  sacks  which  they 
only  wanted  to  fill.  Count  Hisinarck  had,  as  wo 
have  already  seen,  ollere<l  M.  Thiers  tho  aid  of 
great  bankers  for  the  payment  of  the  ransom, 
and  M.  de  Urauchitsch  had  lesser  ones  ready  to 
supply  the  wants  of  tho  communes.  M.  Iloltz, 
acconling  to  ^f.  do  Rrauchitsch,  had  only  come 
to  Versailles  with  the  benevolent  intention  of 
helping  the  French  communes.  They  had  bettor 
make   baste,   for    money   was   still    cheap  ;    tho 
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operation  would  become  more  difficult  if  it  were 
delayed,  because  on  the  one  hand  the  wants  of 
the  communes  would  be  more  pressing,  and  on  the 
other  hand  their  securities  would  be  depreciated 
in  value,  owing  to  the  daily  ravages  of  war.  M. 
de  Brauchitsch,  who  well  knew  the  famous  theory 
of  the  psychological  moment,  strongly  advised 
his  patients  in  extremis  to  get  out  of  their 
difficulties  by  mortgaging  the  property  of  the 
absentees  to  M.  Holtz  and  his  syndicate.  He 
himself  was  in  no  way  concerned  in  all  this.  He 
was  actuated  solely  by  motives  of  sympathy  for 
the  conquered. 

In  this  same  spirit,  later,  when  M.  de  Brau- 
chitsch insisted  on  the  opening  of  a  large  shop 
for  supplying  the  army  at  Versailles,  and  that 
M.  Rameau  pointed  out  the  difficulty,  not  to  say 
impossibility,  of  such  an  enterprise,  the  following 
letter  was  written  to  the  mayor  of  Versailles  : — 

**I  desire  that  you  will  collect  between  the 
1st  December  and  the  5th,  at  the  latest,  in  a  shop 
convenient  for  that  purpose,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  victuals  and  commodities  of  all  sorts  to  provi- 
sion the  town  of  Versailles  for  one  month. 

"  I  hold   you  and  the    municipal  council   re- 
sponsible for  the  severe  measures  which  will  b- 
had  recourse  to  in  the  case  of  a  refusal,  or  th 
continuance  on  your  part  or  under  your  influence 
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of  a  pawivo  rosistnnrp  by  the  tnido«pooplc  of 
the  town.  After  tlie  nbovo-nnmod  date  I  «hnll 
levy  a  fine  of  r)0,000  fmnrs  from  the  town  of 
Versailles,  which  shall  l>e  immediately  put  into 
execution  by  military  force. 

**  If  you  think  it  advisable  you  may  treat  of 
this  matter  with  M.  liuron  (at  M.  HiberonVs,  45, 
Rue  de  la  Paroisse),  who  at  my  request  is  willing 
to  undertake  the  provisioning^  of  the  town,  as  you 
may  see  by  the  enclosed  report." 

M.  Haron  was  a  German,  resident  in  France. 
The  "  enclo.se<l  report  "  contained  a  tariff  in 
which  the  prices  were  **  rather  high  **  even  in 
M.  Baron's  eyes.  **  Some  of  these  prices,  it  is  true, 
are  very  higli,  nnd  most  unusual  in  Fmnce,** 
said  M.  Baron  ;  "  but  the  extraordinary  state  of 
affairs  justifies  extraordinary  prices.  In  con- 
sideration of  those  circumstances,  you  will  not  be 
BO  much  astonished  as  nt  the  first  glance  at  my 
prices."  Hero  are,  according  to  M.  Délerot  {Ver- 
êaiUrs  pemîant  COrrupation),  some  examples  of 
these  prices  : — Chocolate,  ten  francs  the  kilo.  ; 
alcohol,  400  francs  the  hectolitre  ;  sugar,  six 
francs  the  kilo.  ;  etc. — 

Those  measures  to  which  M.  de  Brauchitfch 
woidd  have  recourse  if  his  counsels  were  not 
attended  to,  and  if  Messrs.  Holtz  and  Baron's 
good    intentions    were  not  recognized,    are   enu- 
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merated  in  article  3  of  a  published  dccroo, 
dated  January  30tli,  1871,  on  the  same  day  that 
the  asrreement  for  the  armistice,  which  had  been 
signed  with  the  greatest  secrecy  two  days  before, 
was  made  known  in  Versailles.  The  principal 
object  of  this  decree  was  to  make  the  list  of  taxes 
voted  for  1870  executoiy  in  1871.  '*  Those  com- 
munes which  are  in  arrears,"  says  article  3,  "  will 
have  to  pay  a  fine  of  50  francs  for  each  day  of 
delay  over  and  above  the  sum  due  by  the  com- 
mune. If  the  payment  is  delayed  beyond  one 
week,  troops  shall  be  quartered  in  those  com- 
munes, who  will  be  obliged  to  feed  and  lodge 
them  without  any  indemnity,  and  to  pay  besides 
six  francs  daily  to  each  officer,  and  two  francs 
to  each  soldier,  until  the  amount  due  has  been 
entirely  paid  off.  The  officer  in  command  of  the 
troops  will  be  authorized  to  use  bodily  constraint 
to  recalcitrant  representatives  of  the  commune 
and  taxpayers,  and  to  employ  all  legal  means 
which  he  may  consider  necessary  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  the  sums  due." 

Besides  the  taxes,  the  Prussians  had  in  reserve 
war  contributions  and  fines,  as  two  other  means 
of  getting  cash.  Fines  were  a  ready  means 
which  any  functionary  had  the  right  to  use, 
whether  he  were  general,  prefect,  civil  com- 
missioner,   or     only    a    police    officer.       M.   de 
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Bniuchit8ch,  in  one  of  tho  lot  tors  which  we  hare 
just  rond,  thn^atonotî  tho  town  of  Vorsaillos  with 
a  fine  of  ^t(),Ô()0  francs  ;  tlioro  wore  also  smnllor 
finos  for  lossor  offoncos.  *'  If  this  rocjuisition  is 
not  attondoii  to  witliin  twonty-four  hours,  1  shall 
fine  you  por^onally  2(X)  francs."  Sometimes  fines 
were  used  loss  as  a  means  of  extorting  money, 
than  as  a  nu»ans  of  inflicting  punishment: — 
•*  In  consequence  of  the  letter  which  you  have 
writt«'n  mo,  I  inflict  on  you  personally  a  fine  of 
2rM)<)  francs,"  Tho  war  contributions  were 
naturally  mndo  on  tho  largest  scale.  Wo  may 
judge  of  thoni  from  one  quotation  alone.  On 
February  Isth,  1871,  tho  mayor  of  Versailles, 
M.  Kainoau,  received  the  following  letter  : — 

•'  Mr.  .Mayor, — 

••  In  virtue  of  an  order  from  the  Governor- 
General  for  the  north  of  Franco,  each  of  the 
departments  within  his  jurisdiction  must  pay  a 
war  contribution  in  proportion  to  its  pecuniary 
resources.  For  tho  department  of  Soino-et-Oise 
this  contribution  is  fixe<l  at  the  sum  of  10,000,000 
francs.  Accortling  to  tho  division  of  the  said 
war  contribution  among  the  cantons  of  tho  de- 
partment, tho  canton  of  Versailles  (north,  south, 
and  west)  must  pay  tho  sum  of  1,540,567  francs. 

•*  I  must  add  that  this  contribution  is  to  be 
paid  immediately,  in  one  sum,  and  is  independent 
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of  the  ordinary  direct  and  indirect  contributions 
to  the  general  exchequer  of  the  department. 

"  I  must  also  warn  you,  that  any  claim  for  a 
diminution  of  your  allotment  will  not  delay  tho 
military  execution  of  the  immediate  payment." 

Versailles  was  not  worse  off  than  the  other 
towns.  In  making  known  its  condition,  we  are 
only  giving  an  idea  of  that  of  the  other  towns  of 
France  which  were  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

M.  Rameau  summed  it  up  thus  on  January  30th, 

-■■"^l-  •  Franca. 

"  The  town  paid  each  month  for 

direct  taxes 71,146 

For  indirect  taxes 10G,C69 

For  the  food  of  from  7  to  800 
officers,  paid  by  subscription  at 
the  rate  of  six  francs  a  head  per 
diem  for  one  month     ....       150,000 

For  the  supply  of  bread  to  the 
general  store  for  the  army  of 
occupation 110,000 

For  requisitions  in  kind,  about     .        44,000 

For  help  to  the  refugees.     .     .     .        15,000 

Say,  total  per  month     .     .      490,81 5" 

Or  in  round  figures  six  millions  a  year. 
Now  the  annual  receipts  of  the  budget  of  the 
town    amounted    to     about    800,000    francs     in 

VOL.  II.  L 
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onlinnry  tiims,  ami  an  equal  sum  was  required  for 
tho  fX  j)onsc8.  Since  the  occupât  ion  these  exjjenses 
hail  incren^ed  in  proportions  wliich  surpassed  over 
and  over  again  the  wlu»le  of  tlio  revenue.  It  was 
on  n  town  thus  exhausted  that  on  the  18th  of 
February  a  war-contribution  of  1,051-,5G7  francs 
was  in»j>osed.  And  M.  de  Nostitz-Wallwitz,  the 
civil  commissioner  of  the  government  of  the  North 
of  F^rance,  contented  himself  with  replying  to  tho 
mayor's  remonstrances  : — 

**  As  in  their  official  acts  and  many  speeches 
the  members  of  tho  riovemment  of  tho  National 
Defence  have  declared  the  resources  of  France  to 
be  inexhaustible,  I  cannot  doubt  that  tho  town  of 
Versailles  and  the  de|)artment  of  Seine-et-Oiso 
will  easily  find  the  means  to  meet  tho  pecuniary 
expenses  imposed  by  the  situation." 

The  only  concession  that  M.  Ramran  could 
obtain,  on  proving  his  utter  inability,  was  time. 
IIo  was  allowed  to  pay  in  instalments.  Tho 
town  never  paid  any  Ijut  tho  first  instalment, 
which  was  10u,000  francs.  If  peace  had  not  been 
concluded,  Versailles,  wliose  resources  were  com- 
pletely exhausted,  would  have  been  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  military  execution. 

In  connexion  with  the  situation  of  Versailles, 
wo  will  give  a  table  of  the  losses  incurred  by 
tho  town  of  Rheims. 
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The  department  of  Marne  was  occupied  for 
several  months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Let  us  point  out  at  once  two  important  differences 
between  the  two  towns.  The  prefect  of  Seine-et- 
Oise  had  insisted  on  the  repayment  of  the  twelfths 
which  had  already  been  paid  to  the  French 
Government,  "  leaving  it  to  the  taxpayers  to  get 
redress  from  the  French  Government  after  the 
peace."  In  the  department  of  Marne  they  were  not 
so  hardly  dealt  with  ;  the  prefect  raised  the  same 
claim,  but  did  not  execute  it,  and  demanded  nothing 
from  those  who  had  paid  already  and  who  showed 
the  tax-gatherer's  receipt.  Another  difference  : 
M.  de  Brauchitsch  estimated  the  amount  yielded 
by  the  indirect  taxes  at  1507o  of  the  direct  taxes  ; 
in  the  Marne,  these  two  taxes  were  regarded  as 
equal,  and  the  Prussians  contented  themselves  with 
doubling  the  direct  tax. 

The  Prussian  authorities  had  fixed  the  total 
amount  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes  for  the  town 
ofE-heimsat  271,240  francs  per  month  for  the 
year  1870.  (At  this  date  the  direct  taxes  yielded 
about  1,600,000  francs.  Adding  to  this  an  equal 
amount  to  represent  the  indirect  taxes  we 
arrive  at  3,200,000  francs,  say,  slightly  forcing  the 
figures,  to  this  sum  of  271,240  francs  per  month.) 
From  the  commencement  of  1871  the  monthly 
contributions  were  increased  to  447,546  francs. 

L  2 
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Tnat». 

The  town  thoroforc  pai«i  for  the 
last  four  months  of  tho  year 
the  8uni  of 1 ,084,900 

And  for  tho  two  first  months  of 

1871 805,092 

Total  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes     1,980,052 

At  the  time  when  the  department  of  Seine-et- 
Oise  was  condemned  to  pay  1U,<>00,000,  a  hir^o 
war-contribution  was  also  demanded  from  tho 
department  of  Manie.  Tlie  town  of  Versailles, 
taxed  a<  we  have  alrea<l y  stH^n  at  1,054,507  francs, 
had  already  |)aid  10,000  francs,  when  events 
occurred  which  obliged  the  conquerors  to  discon- 
tinue this  enormous  exaction,  'f  he  town  of  Rheims 
was  slower  in  paying,  and  the  result  was  that  it 
never  made  any  payment  of  the  kind.  In  revenge 
another  war-contnbution  was  imposed,  intended 
to  furnirih  an  indemnity  for  those  Germans 
domiciled  in  France,  who  had  been  expelled  at  tho 
commencement  of  hostilities.  The  amount  of 
this  war-contril)ution,  or  fine,  which  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  town  of  Rheims,  was  151,701  francs. 
The  town  paid  72,1 2^)  fmncs.  The  remainder 
was  not  insisted  upon,  the  old  German  residents 
of  the  town  of  Rheim:^  having  themseVes  declared, 
flint   tl.iv  11  111    .Kvtv^   li.-.j,   ^vell  treated  by  tho 
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population,  that  tliey  had  not  been  expelled,  that 
they  had  suffered  no  losses,  and  that  they  only 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  return  afterwards  to  their 
places  of  business. 

The  town  had  only  to  pay  two  fines  :  one  of 
10,000  francs  for  an  attack  on  a  patrol  in  the 
suburbs  ;  the  other  of  300  francs  for  bills 
placarded  during  the  night. 

The    requisition    in   money    amounted   to   the 

following  sums  : Francs. 

For  firewood 1,689  65 

For  the  army  before  Paris    .     .  150,000  00 

Furnishing  woollen  socks     .     .  2,778  82 

Blankets 4,631  10 

Total  of  the  requisitions  in  money     159,099  57 

The     requisitions     in      kind 

amounted  to 1,440,653  58 

Direct     and     indirect    taxes 

amounted  to 1,980,052  00 

Extraordinary  contributions  .  72,126  51 

Fines,  twice 10,300  00 

The  total  for  the  town  of 
Rheims  during  the  occupa- 
tion amounting  to  3,662,231  66 

The  position  of  the  tovm.  of  Rheims  in  normal 
times  was  better  than  that  of  Versailles,  whoso 
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receipts  and  exfx'ndituro  were  balanced  by  a  sum 
of  800,000  fnuic«.  Tlie  ordinary  receipts  of 
Rheims  in  1870  amountcnl  to  1,310,210  fra.  04  c; 
in  1871  to  l,43.'i,708  frs.  85  c.  The  ordinary 
expenses  in  1870  were  only  990,283  frs.  85  c. 
In  1871  they  went  down  to  847,974  frs. 
48  c. 

Nevertheless,  the  town  was  soon  involved,  and 
obliged  to  resort  to  loans.  Tlio  nuinlx-r  of 
families  who  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
closing  of  the  factories,  and  had  to  come  upon  it 
for  relief,  was  enormous.  A  subscription  raised 
amongst  the  inhabitants  to  help  the  most  needy 
amounted  to  90,000  francs  a  month.  If  tlie  war 
bad  continued,  the  town  would  have  been  unable 
to  fulfil  the  requisitions,  or  supply  the  wants  of 
its  poor.     It  was  the  same  everywhere. 

The  estimated  amount  of  retjuisitions  in  kind 
can  only  be  approximate.  The  municipalities  kept 
an  account  of  articles  for  which  they  paid  for 
the  enemy's  use,  to  which  must  be  added  many 
thinj^s  which  the  municipal  councillors  had  to  bej( 
from  private  individuals  when  the  shops  in  the  town 
could  not  provide  them,  those  things  which  the 
German  officers  and  soldiers  seized  in  their  houses 
or  in  the  highways;  the  provisions  consumed  in 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  &c.,  &3.  This  kind 
of  retjuisition  was  a  source  of  continual  vexation. 
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We  will  give  some  examples  of  it  ;  but  in  order 
to  form  an  idea  of  what  it  really  was,  one  must 
have  experienced  it. 

We  can  draw  any  amount  of  information  from 
M.  Délerot,  who  gives  the  history  of  the  occupation 
of  Versailles  day  by  day.  The  municipaUty,  in 
order  to  save  the  town  from  the  horrors  of  pillage, 
had  resolved  to  remain  at  their  post.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  suddenly  having  to  feed  a  whole  army  and 
to  satisfy  thecaprices  of  the  numerous  staff  officers. 
They  set  to  work,  resolved  to  furnish  the  enemy 
■with  no  pretext  for  violence.  From  the  very  first 
week  the  demands  were  such  that  they  recognized 
the  impossibility  of  satisfying  them.  The  super- 
intendant of  the  commissariat  department  of  the 
third  army  presented  a  claim  at  the  town-hall, 
worded  thus  : — 

"Report  of  the  Central  Magazine. 

"According  to  the  orders  issued,  the  munici- 
pality of  Versailles  must  supply  every  day  : — 

"  20,000  litres  of  wine,  800  cwt.  of  meat,  270 
cwt.  of  rice,  1200  cwt.  of  bread,  40  cwt.  of  salt,  70 
cwt.  of  coffee. 

"  On  September  23rd  they  supplied  :  6000  litres 
of  wine,  71  cwt.  of  meat,  16  cwt.  of  rice,  120  cwt. 
of  bread,  21  cwt.  of  salt,  13  cwt.  of  coffee,  leaving 
therefore    a  balance  of  :    14,000  litres    of   wine, 
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729  cwt.  of  intat,  2Ô4  cwt.  of  rict-,  1080  cwt.  of 
bn»a(l,  10  cwt.  of  s;ilt,  57  cwt.  of  coffoo. 

*•  On  St'ptombrr  *J4th  were  supplied,  Ac.  .  .  . 
leaving  tlioivforo  u  balance  of,  &c.  .  .  ." 

This  is  a  bill  from  a  creditor,  a  relentless 
creditor  who  has  himself  fixed  the  amount  of  the 
debt,  has  the  jMjwer  to  aug-ment  it  indefinitely,  can 
hold  whom  he  likes  responsible  for  its  non-pay- 
ment, and  is  free  to  choose  arbitrarily  from  tho 
scale  of  jwnalties  reaching  from  a  fine  up  to  tho 
penalty  of  death,  with  no  resource  for  tho  victim 
but  in  God's  justice.  Wv  have  said  "the  penalty 
of  death,"  and  as  it  is  necessary  when  making 
8ueh  an  assertion  to  give  proof,  we  quoto  tho 
following  from  a  collection  entitled  Les  Murailles 
d* AlsacC' Lorraine  (page  256). 

•'  NoTICK. 

"  The  prefect  of  Meurt  he  has  just  convoyed  to 
til»'  mayor  of  Nancy  (the  mayor  was  then  ^f. 
Wolehe)  the  following  injunction  : — 

"  '  If  to-morrow,  January  2  kh,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
600  carpenters  are  not  at  the  railway  station,  the 
superintendants  first,  and  a  certain  number  of  the 
workmen,  sliall  be  shot  on  the  spot.*  " 

No  doubt  this  was  only  intended  as  a  threat, 
but  it  was  an  atrocious  one.  To  return  to  tho 
requisitions  at  Versailles. 

The  requisitions  for  Sept^^mber  25th   remained 
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without  response,  for  tlie  municipality  having  given 
all  it  had  and  all  that  the  inhabitants  and  shops 
would  supply  it  with,  was  perfectly  unable  to  make 
up  the  deficit.  The  chief  of  the  commissariat 
department  wrote  to  them  on  October  18th  : — 

"  We  hereby  enclose  for  the  commune  of  Ver- 
sailles a  list,  by  which  they  may  see  how  much  has 
been  supplied  of  the  food  requisitioned  on  Sep- 
tember 21st  for  the  support  of  the  German  troops, 
from  September  22nd  to  October  8th,  and  conse- 
quently what  is  the  deficit. 

"  In  order  to  supply  this  deficit,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  apply  to  contractors  :  the  enclosed  list 
shows  that  we  have  had  to  pay  173,974  thalers, 
14  silbergroschen  on  this  account  (652,464  frs. 
25  c).  We  beg  the  mayor,  reserving  to  ourselves 
the  right  to  recover  future  deficits,  to  remit 
the  above-mentioned  sum  to  the  royal  superin- 
tendent of  the  third  corps,  and  to  inform  us  of 
the  steps  taken  in  this  matter. 

"  Chief  of  the  commissariat  department  of  the 

3rd  army, 

"  Jacobi." 

The  mayor  addressed  himself  to  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  who  was  commanding  the  third 
army,  and  the  prince  not  only  annulled  this  claim, 
but  reduced  the  daily  requisitions,  which  far 
exceeded  real  necessities.     A  proclamation  issued 
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by  the  prince  gave  the  following  rules  for  tho 
roquiflitionf)  for  victualling  tho  troops.  (We  will 
put  in  parcnthoRcB  following  each  article  tho 
n*gulati«>n  rationH  of  n  German  soldirr  during  a 
campaign,  ami  shall  sco  that  tho  conquerors  led 
a  jolly  life  at  our  exjx'nse.) 

'*  Kach  soldier  shall  receive  daily  : — 

••  Ilnad  750  grammes.  (A  German  soldier's 
ration  in  tlu:  field  is  750  grammes.) 

"  Mi-at  500  grammes.  (In  Germany  375  gr. 
A  French  soltlior's  ration  at  the  same  time  was 
only  ÎÎ0O  grammes.) 

"  Bacon  250  grammes.     (In  Germany  170  gr.) 

*•  Coffee  30  grammes.     (In  Germany,  25  gr.) 

**  Tobacco,  Ou  grammes,  or  5  cigar.s. 

'*  Wine  i  litre,  or  1  litre  of  beer,  or  ^'^  litre  of 
brandy.  (The  French  soldier,  in  tho  same  condi- 
tion, only  receives  \  litre  of  wine  or  j'y  of  brandy.) 

"  The  ration  requisitioned  for  each  horso  daily 
is  : — 

"Oats  Okilogr.  (In  Gcrmany5kilogT.;  in  Franco 
in  our  regiments  4  kilogr.  80.) 

"Hay  2  kilogr. 

"Straw  1^. 

"  All  commandants  of  detached  corps,"  said  tho 
Prince's  proclamation,  "  shall  have  the  right  to 
requisition  the  food  necessary  for  the  nnaintenanco 
of  their  troops.     Other  supplies  deemed  indispen- 
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sable  for  the  army  can  only  be  requisitioned  by 
generals  or  officers  performing  the  functions  of 
generals." 

The  proclamations,  however  hard,  would  have 
had  at  least  the  merit  of  limiting  the  sacrifices 
of  the  town,  if  they  could  have  been  carried  into 
practice.  But  the  municipality  never  knew  the 
number  of  the  effective.  Requisitions  were  made 
in  wholesale  quantities,  without  any  justification 
being  furnished  or  any  objections  admitted. 
They  had  no  means  of  proving  that  these  requisi- 
tions exceeded  the  amounts  actually  needed.  In 
reality  they  did  far  exceed  them. 

Besides  the  requisitions  for  the  actual  mainte- 
nance of  the  troops,  there  were  requisitions  for 
clothing,  bedding,  heating  ;  there  were  requisitions 
for  horses  and  carriages  ;  requisitions-  for  the 
officers,  for  the  sick,  for  the  employés,  requisitions 
for  the  king,  the  princes,  the  ministers.  M.  Dclerot 
gives  the  following  list.  It  contains  the  requisi- 
tions for  November  8th,  "  a  day,"  he  says,  "  on 
which  neither  more  nor  less  was  demanded  than  on 
the  preceding  or  following  days,  and  which  therefore 
is  a  very  good  example  of  the  average  during  the 
six  months  of  the  occupation. 

*'  Requisitioned  on  November  8th. 

"  11,000  kilos  of  firewood. 

"  125  gr.  of  sealing-wax. 
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"  50  kilos  of  tallow  candlofl. 

"  Ô0O  kilos  of  firo-wood  for  ono  missing. 

•*  lf)(>  «irthcn  pans. 

•*  70  ni(><liinn-si/.r(l  jup?. 

"200  kilos  of  wax  candles. 

"  500  kilos  of  wood  for  a  jKist. 

"  150  kilos  of  coal  for  the  King  of  Pnissia. 

•'  HXJ  small  bunches  of  brushwood  for  lighting 
the  fires. 

••5(K)  five-cenlinietre  nails  for  tlio  Crown 
Prince. 

*•  12  broom-handles  for  the  ambulance  of  the 
Lyc<:o. 

"  2  kilos  of  brown  bread  for  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

**  A  curtain  for  the  door,  a  set  of  pigeon-holes 
for  papers  and  several  other  things  for  Count 
Bismarck. 

**  1000  kilos  of  wood  for  Count  Bismarck. 

**  1000  kilos  of  coke  for  Count  Bismarck. 

**  50  bunches  of  brushwood  for  hghting  fires  for 
Count  Bismarck. 

"  250  kilos  of  wood  for  the  chancelleiy  offices. 

"  250  kilos  of  coke  for  the  chancellery  offices. 

*'  60  bunches  of  brushwood  for  lighting  the  fires 
for  thr  chancelier)'  offices. 

**  5rM)  kilos  of  wood  for  one  missing. 

"200  kilos  of  coal  for  M.  de  Moltke. 
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"  5  kilos  of  oil  for  the  Prussian  outposts. 

"  6  kilos  of  tallow  candles,  for  a  detachment  of 
the  8th  regiment  at  St.  Cloud. 

"  1  coffin  for  the  castle. 

"  2  coffins  for  the  Lycée. 

"  3  graves  in  the  cemetery. 

"  20  kilos  of  tallow  candles  for  the  barracks. 

"  2  large  soup-tureens  for  an  ambulance. 

"  20  zinc  pails. 

"  40  bottles  of  seltzer  water. 

"  1  coffee-roaster. 

"  46  pairs  of  drawers. 

"  3000  kilos  of  wood. 

"  20  kilos  of  sugar. 

*'  12-|^  kilos  of  soap. 

"  1  chimney  sweep  doctor  to  make  repairs. 

*'  1  cubic  metre  of  wood. 

"  10  kilos  of  wax  candles." 

One  might  write  a  commentary  on  each  article. 

Firewood. — 17,300  kilos  of  firewood  in  one  day, 
not  counting  1650  kilos  of  coal  and  coke.  Even 
this  was  not  enough.  The  Prussians  devastated 
parks  and  avenues  ;  they  even  destroyed  partition- 
walls  and  furniture.  A  householder,  on  seeinof 
a  whole  pannel  of  his  partition- wall  thrown  on 
the  fire,  complained  to  an  officer;  the  Prussian 
taking  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth  for  a  second, 
replied  laconically,  "  The  fortune  of  war  !  "     The 
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mnjor  made  inccRitant  complnint»,  but  without 
gettinf^  any  rinln'Hu.  Aflortho  PniKsinns  hat!  left, 
cnonnuufl  clearing»  wore  found  in  the  woods  of 
Vonuiillcs,  nnd  magnificent  trti'S  which  had  been 
cut  down  nnd  not  carrietl  nwny.  **  Thoy  cut 
down  a  tree  in  onler  to  heat  a  single  saucepan/* 
said  the  mayor. 

Sralinff'trajr. — The  administration,  the  prefec- 
turt\  the  j)ohce,  all  requisitioned  the  most  in- 
significant thinp<  :  tables,  inkstands,  pens,  sand, 
sealing-wax,  wafi-rs,  brooms,  brouni-handles. 

As  an  exainj)Ie  : — 

*'  The  mayor  is  requested  to  furnish  two  stable- 
brooms  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Saxe  Weimar. 

*•  Sanctioned, 

"  General  in  Command, 

"  De  Voiots  Rhetz." 

On  November  7th,  they  demanded  two  small 
pairs  of  scissors,  ten  sponges,  twelve  combs, 
300  chamber  articles,  two  baskets;  thei"e  were 
alx)ut  a  100  articles  of  the  same  importance  on 
the  list. 

"  Tico  kilos  of  brown  hrend  for  the  King  of 
Pru»»ia.** — This  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  a 
testimony  to  the  simplicity  of  the  king's  pleasures, 
who  used  to  amuse  himself  with  throwing  this 
bread  to  the  carps  in  the  great   basin.     Xails  for 
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the  Crown  Prince  !  A  set  of  pigeon-holes  for 
Count  Bismarck  ! 

Wax  Candles. — 210  kilos  of  wax  candles,  with- 
out counting  seventy-six  kilos  of  tallow  candles, 
and  five  kilos  of  lamp-oil.  The  king's  residence 
was  always  lighted  a  giorno.  But  in  spite  of  this 
profusion,  part  of  the  candles  which  were  daily 
supplied  in  accordance  with  the  requisition  were 
on  sale  by  the  Jews  who  had  followed  the 
army,  and  many  of  the  other  requisitions  went 
almost  directly  from  the  town-hall  to  their 
shops.  A  man  who  let  out  carriages  on  hire,  and 
from  whom  an  officer  took  his  carriaçfe  on  the 
high  road,  stated  that  it  was  let  out  several  times 
during  several  days  before  it  was  returned  to 
him. 

A  coffin  for  the  castle^  two  coffins  for  the  Lycée, 
and  three  graves  in  the  cemetery. — The  administra- 
tion requisitioned  coffins  for  Prussian  soldiers 
who  died  of  their  wounds  ! 

Drawers. — Forty-six  pairs  of  drawers  on  No- 
vember 8th.  A  mere  nothing.  The  requisitions 
were  often  of  a  very  different  kind.  Here  is  one 
on  November  9th.  "  An  unavoidable  necessity 
compels  me  to  impose  a  requisition  on  the  town 
of  6000  shirts,  and  2000  pairs  of  boots. 

*'  If  the  delivery  is  not  made  by  the  time  in- 
dicated, the   administration    will    be    obliged   to 
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Boarch  each  houjw»  with  tho  troops   in  order  to 
Bupply  their  inevitalilo  necessities. 

••  All  these  articles  must  be  (lelivere<l  by  the 
18th  of  this  month. 

•'  I)k  Voiots  Rhftz, 
"  Major-CJeneral  and  Commandant.** 

On  another  occasion  G0()0  blankets  were  re- 
quisitione<l,  and  it  was  insistctl  that  they  should 
be  furnislu'd  that  very  day. 

**  If  not,  forty  soMiers  sli.ili  \u}  quartered 
ujKin  each  municip:d  councillor,  and  to-niorrow 
50<H>  soMiers  shall  Iravi»  their  barracks  and  be 
quarten^l  on  the  inhabitants,  where  they  must 
have  lx)tli  beds  and  blankets."  Tho  municipal 
councillors  had  to  hvç;  the  blankets  from  door 
to  door,  and  so  niana^'cd  to  supply  the  number 
demandod.  "  We  have  only  this  blanket  for 
both  of  us,"  said  the  mother  of  a  younj^  child, 
**  and  we  shall  probably  suffer  a  p^eat  deal  from 
the  cohl,  but  we  must  do  the  Ix^st  wo  can.  .  .  . 
Take  it,  for  the  Prussians  must  not  bum  our 
town."  B«\'*ides  the  requisitions  addressed 
directly  to  the  municipality,  there  were  also  re- 
quisitions for  bread  and  wine,  which  were  supplied 
by  a  central  dejWVt  orpanize<l  for  that  purpose  by 
the  counril.  At  the  same  time  that  the  mayor 
furnished  the  lon^  list  of  articles  which  we  have 
already  enumerated,  on  November  8th,  the  central 
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depot  delivered  twenty-three  hogsheads  of  wine, 
and  7.772  kilogrammes  of  bread.  The  town  was 
obliofed  to  lodgfe  and  entertain  boarders  at  the 
different  hotels  at  its  expense.  M.  de  Voigts 
Rhetz,  "Major-General  and  Commandant,"  had 
in  forty  days,  up  to  the  4tli  November,  1870, 
expended  at  the  Hôtel  de  France  7406  frs.  90  c. 
When  he  left  he  owed,  or  rather  the  town  owed 
on  his  account,  a  bagatelle  of  24,804  frs.  40  c. 
The  expenses  of  the  German  Princes  at  the  Hôtel 
des  Réservoirs  amounted  to  62,218  frs. 

The  burden  of  these  exactions  was  ao^f/ravated 
by  the  arrogance,  brutality,  and  sometimes  the 
cold-blooded  cruelty  with  which  they  were  car- 
ried out.  The  soldiers  forced  their  way  in,  or 
broke  their  way  into  a  house,  scaled  the  walls, 
or  drew  their  swords  in  order  to  get  food  and 
drink,  and  carried  off  jewels  and  clothes.  One  day 
the  soldiers  entered  the  Reinert  Brewery,  opposite 
the  prefecture,  and  demanded  drink.  They  were 
told  that  it  was  no  longer  a  brewery,  but  was 
now  only  a  refuge  for  fugitives.  They  drew 
their  swords  and  fell  upon  the  refugees,  two  or 
three  of  whom  were  seriously  wounded.  "  Occur- 
rences of  this  sort  were  so  frequent,"  said  M. 
Délerot,  "  that  we  should  not  mention  this  if  it  had 
not  taken  place  as  near  as  it  was  possible  to  be 
to  King  William's  residence."     Captain  Ritouret, 
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a  woundcHÎ  priRoner,  was  cruelly  bcnton  at  only 
a  few  |MU'c«*  dmtiinco  frt)iii  a  Prussinn  post.  M. 
Roche,  head  of  the  Versailles  ambulance  was 
attacktHi  by  a  squad,  atruck  from  Ixjiiind  without 
provtH'ation,  and  thrown  down  bleeding  on  tho 
pavement  of  the  Rue  du  Chantier;  a  drunken 
soldier  thrust  his  sword  into  tho  groin  of  an  old 
woman  who  was  parsing  ;  she  had  to  be  taken  to 
the  hospital.  In  tho  Passage  St.  Pierre  a  trades- 
man, M.  Dax,  whoso  house  was  being  searched, 
received  a  sabre-cut,  which  laid  his  head  open  to 
tho  bone,  in  trying  to  defend  his  son.  A  packing- 
case  maker,  who  was  met  by  some  soldiers  a 
few  steps  from  his  door,  was  beaten  and  wounded 
for  refusing  to  give  them  the  address  of  a  house 
of  ill-fame.  Debauchery  was  general,  open, 
and  indecent.  Drunkenness  also  was  very 
general. 

The  officers  wore  not  always  more  civilized 
than  tho  soldiers.  They  forced  their  way  into 
houses,  opened  the  wardrobes,  had  dinner  served 
to  them,  chose  their  bedrooms  without  any  con- 
sideration for  others  ;  several  took  the  room  of 
the  daughter  of  the  house. 

An  officer  of  about  thirty  enters  the  house 
of  a  former  councillor  of  the  court  at  Amiens,  M. 
Ilamel,  an  octogenarian  who  lived  alone  on  his 
retiring    pension.      *'  I    have    only    two    rooms," 
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said  M.  Hamel  mildly,  "  mine  and  my  servant's.'* 
"  I  shall  take  yours,  my  orderly  will  occupy  your 
servant's — now  for  supper."  M.  Hamel  answered, 
"  that  the  officer  must  wait  until  the  supper  he 
had  ordered  was  ready."  That  person  burst  out 
into  invectives,  adding  that  the  Prussians  had^ 
taken  Mont  Valerien,  that  Paris  was  short  of 
provisions  and  was  going  to  surrender,  &c.  &c. 

To  these  ejaculations  of  a  madman,  the  vene- 
rable M.  Hamel  only  answered  by  some  timid 
■words,  trying  thereby  to  give  the  conver- 
sation a  less  violent  turn,  when  suddenly  he 
fainted,  and  in  a  few  minutes  breathed  his  last 
sigh.  .  .  .  The  officer  left  the  apartment,  saying 
he  should  go  and  find  a  lodging  elsewhere. 

This  was  not  the  only  case  of  sudden  death. 
A  young  woman,  who  was  in  bed  owing  to  a 
slight  indisposition,  was  so  frightened  at  the 
pertinacity  of  a  soldier  who  wanted  to  instal  him- 
self in  her  house,  that  she  died  before  his  eyes. 
Several  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  strength  was 
exhausted,  not  being  able  any  longer  to  control 
the  continual  state  of  fever  and  irritation  caused 
by  the  presence  and  the  brutality  of  the  Prussians, 
became  mad  or  imbecile.  Count  Bismarck  said 
to  M.  Rameau,  "  It  is  strange  to  see  how  little 
the  inhabitants  of  your  town  have  the  sentiment 
of  the  state  of  luar.'^ 

M  2 
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Dt»  Zernicki,  n  lieutenant  of  police,  had  de- 
mandcMl  five  kilos  of  wax  candles.  The  grocer  to 
whom  he  had  l)een  directoti  to  aj)ply,  either  because 
hi.H  stock  was  already  oxhaustt-d,  or  for  somo 
othrr  reason,  did  not  comply  with  his  demand. 
De  Zernicki,  in  a  towering  passion,  goes  to  the 
town-hall  and  pours  out  a  torrent  of  abuse  upon 
the  councillor  whose  ofiico  it  was  to  Bee  to  the 
n*rpiisitions  ;  M.  de  Montfleury,  a  man  universally 
res|M?ct<Hl,  answers  him  cjuit-tly  that  he  will  do  all 
that  is  possible.  Hut  M.  de  Zernicki,  losing  his 
tem|x»r,  declares  that  if  in  six  hours  the  candles 
arc  not  brought  to  the  Boulevard  du  lloi  (where 
he  lives)  he  will  put  the  municipal  councillor  and 
the  mayor  in  *  •  ison.  At  this  moment,  the 
councillors  com..._;  out  from  their  council  and 
hearing  these  words,  one  of  them  said  to  M.  de 
Zernicki:  "Who  are  you,  who  threaten  thus?" 
*•  Irametliately  M.  de  Zeniicki  drew  his  sword,  and, 
having  thi*eatened  the  persons  who  were  present 
and  unarme<l,  went  out  for  five  or  six  soldiers, 
with  whom  he  returned,  and  arrested  and  carried 
off  M.  do  Montfli'ury,  and  one  of  his  colleagues, 
M.  Laurent-llenin."  This  statement  is  taken 
litrndly  from  a  letter  written  on  the  same  day  by 
M.  Rameau,  the  mayor  of  Versailles,  to  the  governor 
(commandant  de  |)lace). 

n*  -hIiiu'i-   in   ViT-aill'-^  lircnmc  SO  intolerable 
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that  several  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  not 
detained  by  their  civic  duties,  left  the  town.  Some 
who  still  felt  strong  enough,  joined  Chanzy's 
army.  The  Govern  or- General  for  the  north  of 
France  then  issued  the  following  decree  : — 

"  1st.  The  mayors  are  immediately  to  draw  up 
lists  of  persons  belonging  to  their  communes, 
who  being  there  now  are  liable  according  to  the 
French  laws  to  conscription,  either  for  the  army 
or  the  National  Garde  Mobile. 

"  2nd.  The  mayors  at  the  same  time  will  draw 
up  a  list  of  those  men  in  the  commune  who  are 
under  forty-six  years  of  age,  whether  they  have 
been  subject  or  not  to  conscription. 

"  3rd.  The  mayors  must  give  a  copy  of  these 
lists  within  a  week  to  the  prefects,  sub-prefects, 
or  functionaries  filling  their  place  (military  or 
civil). 

"  4th.  In  case  of  the  clandestine  departure, 
or  the  unaccounted-for  absence  of  any  individual 
named  in  the  lists  above  mentioned,  their  parents, 
and  guardians,  or  families,  shall  be  fined  fifty 
francs  for  each  absent  individual  for  each  day  of 
his  absence. 

"  Our  civil  and  military  authorities  will  be  in- 
structed to  make  domiciliary  search  amongst  the 
individuals  named  on  the  list,  in  order  to  insure 
the  strict  execution  of  the  above  orders." 
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Tlio  Pru8ninn«,  who  did  not  wish  to  let  tho  in- 
hnbitnnts  go  owny,  did  not  cither  wish  them  to 
come  back.  The  presence  of  the  King,  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  of  Count  Bismarck  kept  them  in  a 
perpetual  .state  of  nnxicty,  and  inspired  the  most 
extraordinary  rej^uhitions.  If  one  went  outsido 
tlie  patts  of  the  town  to  sec  tlio  aspect  of  Paris 
from  afar,  or  to  breathe  a  Httle  fresh  air,  an  hour 
aftenvards  on  returning  one  was  obliged  to  prove 
one's  identity  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  home. 
One  ran  the  risk  of  being  searched,  or  taken 
between  two  soldiers  to  headquarters  at  the  Place 
du  Château. 

The  curé  de  Montreuilwas  conducting  a  funeral 
to  the  cemetery  ;  the  Prussians  stopped  the  pro- 
cession, and  had  the  coffin  opened  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  it  did  not  contain  weapons.  A  clerk 
employed  at  one  of  tlie  Lycées  who  had  walked 
behind  Count  Bismarck,  probably  without  knowing 
the  name  of  the  great  man  who  walked  before  him, 
waa  suspected  of  intending  to  assassinate  him. 
The  clerk  was  arrestwl  ;  luckily  for  him  he  had  no 
weajHin  with  him.  M.  de  Voigts  Rhctz  issued 
the  following  decree: — 

All  men  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  non-resident 
in  the  town  of  Versailles,  are  warned,  if  they  do 
not  wi.sh  to  subject  themselves  to  immediate  arrest 
and  severe  punishment,  to  possess  themselves  of, 
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and  carry  on  their  person  a  permit  to  reside,  which 
will  be  granted  at  the  office  of  the  commandant." 
People  lived  at  Versailles  under  the  rule  of  the 
sword,  without  extenuation  or  disguise.  There 
were  no  newspapers  but  the  official  organ  of  M. 
de  Brauchitsch,  the  Union  Libérale  having  refused 
to  submit  to  the  dishonourable  régime  which  it 
was  sought  to  establish.  M.  de  Brauchitsch  merely 
demanded  the  right  to  have  such  articles  as  it  should 
please  him  to  have  written  by  his  secretaries  in- 
serted in  the  paper.  On  this  condition  the  Union 
Libérale  was  free  to  discuss  "  French  "  politics. 
MM.  Bersot  and  Scherer  would  have  become 
the  collaborateurs  of  a  Prussian  prefect.  M.  do 
Brauchitsch  was  answered  thus  :  "  The  Council 
of  the  Union  Libérale  Démocratique^  ha-sâng  con- 
sidered the  conditions  communicated  by  the  civil 
commissioner,  has  decided  that  the  journal  shall 
cease  to  appear."  There  were  no  French  tribunals. 
M.  de  Brauchitsch  had  issued  an  order  to  the 
tribunal  to  administer  justice  "  in  the  name  of 
the  Government  which  is  recognized  by  your 
country  as  well  as  by  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  "  (letter 
dated  October  31st).  The  judges  had  unanimously 
answered  that  they  refused.  Consequently  the 
Prussians  constituted  themselves  sole  judges, 
as  they  were  sole  legislators.    They  had  established 
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a  court- martial  "  which  could  inflict  no  other 
puni.Hhinent  but  death/'  but  the  commandants,  civil 
commi^ssionere,  the  prefects,  and  oven  the  police 
inflicted  very  elastic  jK'nalties,  viz.,  fines  varying 
fn>in  UM>  fr.  to  5O,O(.)0  fr.,  arrest^s,  sentences  of 
ten  years'  hard  labour,  of  internment  in  Germany, 
confiscation,  &c.  &4:.  Ima^nation,  in  this  par- 
ticular, when  it  is  wholly  free  from  the  tutelage  of 
the  law,  hus  no  limits. 

**  All  iHT.'^oriH  shall  he  punished  with  death  who, 
not  l)elon^in^  to  the  I'Vi-nch  army,  and  not  estab- 
lishing thi'ir  profession  as  soldiers  by  any  out- 
ward sign,  wrvo  the  enemy  as  spies,  mislead  the 
German  troops  when  they  are  serving  them  as 
guides  .  .  .  ,  damage  the  telegniph  wires,  or  lines 
of  railway  ..."  (From  the  Crown  Prince's  pro- 
clamation, September  24th).  Punishment  of  death 
also  for  those»  who  escaped  from  Paris  in  balloons  ; 
for  those  at  Versailles  who  corresponded  with  the 
besieged  ;  for  franctireurs  who  had  wounded  or 
killed,  or  attempted  to  wound  or  kill,  a  Prussian 
Ruddier.  The  German  staff  oflicers  absolutely  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  fninctireurs  as  soldiers. 
When  they  captured  them,  they  did  not  consider 
them  prisoners  of  war,  l)ut  tried  them  for  per- 
sonal assault.  If  no  especial  accusation  could  bo 
brought  against  them,  they  were,  for  thosole  fact 
of  having  carried  a  weapon  without  belonging  to 
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the  French  army,  condemned  to  ten  years'  hard 
labour  in  Germany.  The  order,  signed  by  the 
Governor-General,  M.  Fabrice,  is  dated  January 
16th,  1871. 

In  almost  every  case  the  communes  to  which 
the  "  guilty  "  belonged  also  suffered.  "  The  com- 
munes to  which  the  guilty  belong,  as  well  as  those 
on  whose  ground  the  criminal  action  has  been 
committed,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  equal  to  the 
annual  amount  of  their  land-tax." 

Here  is  an  edifying  note  on  the  responsibilities 
of  communes,  from  the  Moniteur  Prussien  (Octo- 
ber 22nd). 

"  Yesterday  afternoon,  while  the  cannons  in  the 
direction  of  Bongival  were  thundering,  the  rumour 
of  an  attempt  on  Count  Bismarck's  life  spread 
through  the  town.  It  was  said  that  a  ball  had  hit 
the  Federal  Chancellor's  servant  as  the  former  was 
in  the  act  of  mounting  on  horseback  to  go  to  the 
scene  of  battle.  This  rumour,  happily  for  the 
town  of  Versailles,  was  quite  without  foundation. 
Not  a  shot  had  been  fired,  either  at  Count  Bis- 
marck or  his  servant,  or  any  of  his  suite.  The 
story  may  be  ranked  with  innumerable  other  fan- 
tastic reports  which  for  some  time  past  have 
supplied  the  inhabitants  of  Versailles  with  topics 
of  conversation. 

*'  At  the  same  time,  we  think  it  well  to  remind 
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the  inhaï)ilAnt«  of  iho  town,  tliat,  accortlinp  to  the 
PniK^ian  laws  and  proclamations,  tbo  whole  com- 
mune is  held  responsible  for  the  acts  and  dei'ds  of 
private  individuals,  when  they  are  directed  af^ainst 
the  arnjy  of  the  Cîerman  (ioviriiment.  Thus,  the 
town  »»f  ÊtanijK's  has  been  fined  40,000  frs.  because 
the  tclej^raph  wire  has  been  cut  on  ite  territory. 
The  municipality  of  ÊtampcB,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  similar  acts,  has  immediately 
establishi'il  a  special  service  for  the  preservation 
of  the  t«le^miph  wires." 

This  re.Hj)onsibility  often  involved  other  penalties 
than  mere  fines.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the 
**  notice  "  that  we  have  already  cjuoted.  **  If 
500  workmen  are  not  ready  at  a  certain  place  by 
ten  o'clock  to-morrow,  a  certain  number  of  thoso 
present  will  be  seiz<'d  and  shot  on  the  spot." 
Quite  near  I'ari.s  we  have  another  instance  of 
the  division  of  penalty  as  the  Prussians  under- 
stood it. 

On  October  21st  the  German  troops  had  been 
tomjM)rarily  repulsed  an<l  driven  out  of  Bou^ival. 
The  I'russians  pretended  that  they  had  been  fired 
upon  by  the  villaj^ers.  Tliis  might  have  been  the 
ciksc;  though  what  makes  it  highly  improbable 
is  the  statement  of  the  Moniteur  Pru^'^Hieti  that  the 
shots  were  fired  **  with  air-guns."  Whether  the 
aggression  was  or  was  not  committed,  this,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  Moniteur  Prussien  was  the  revenge  : — 
"  The  soldiers,  furious  at  finding  civilians  taking 
part  in  the  combat,  rushed  into  the  houses  from 
whence  the  shots  were  fired,  and  arrested  nine- 
teen individuals,  who  next  day  were  brought  before 
a  court-martial  ad  hoc.  Two  of  the  men  were 
condemned  to  death.  The  execution  took  place 
yesterday,  October  24th,  at  Bougival.  The  com- 
mune is  condemned  to  pay  an  extraordinary  fine 
of  50,000  fr.  The  houses  from  whence  the  shots 
were  fired  on  the  German  troops  are  to  be  burnt 
to  the  gi'ound  :  thus  a  few  fanatics  have  plunged 
a  whole  commune  in  mourning." 

One  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bouo^ival  was  brought 
to  Versailles  covered  with  wounds  and  taken  to  the 
ci\il  hospital.  His  account,  taken  down  by  M. 
Délerot,  was  not  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
Moniteur  Prussien.  He  stated  that  during  the 
fighting  some  Prussian  soldiers  had  come  into  his 
house,  and  had  taken  him  to  an  adjoining  wood 
with  about  twenty  of  the  villagers.  There,  with- 
out the  least  resistance  on  their  part,  without  the 
smallest  demonstration  of  hostility,  without  their 
having  even  said  a  word,  the  soldiers,  exasperated 
by  the  retreat  of  their  regiment,  fell  upon  them 
with  their  swords,  and  went  off  leaving  them  all 
for  dead.  The  poor  fellow  had  several  deep 
wounds  in  his  head. 
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Tho  few  inhabitantfl  loft  nt  Bougival  were  to 
quit  tho  villnpi»,  in  conformity  with  tho  followinfç 
notico  which  wna  postoil  on  the  walls,  and  which 
has  Ixvn  C(»i)iotl  word  for  word  : — 

•*  Ily  coniniand  of  tho  tenth  division  of  tho 
Pnissian  army,  all  iiihahitunts  of  Bougival  aro 
ordered  to  quit  this  village.  Tho  men  will  obey  this 
onlor  at  onco,  to-day,  the  women  and  children  by 
tweU'e  o'clock  to-morrow.  All  persons  who  do 
not  obey  this  onlor  will  l)o  punishod  by  military 
law.**  Thoy  did  not  always  go  through  the  for- 
mality of  a  court-martial  tul  hoc  in  order  to  shoot 
people.  There  was  a  proclamation  forbidding 
|)oople  to  go  into  the  wood  of  Moudon,  and  com- 
manding the  troops  to  fire  on  all  those  who  should 
disol>oy  the  order.  Another  ordered  all  tho  male 
inhabitants  to  retire  to  tlieir  houses  directly  the 
alarm  for  the  German  army  was  sounded.  "  From 
tho  moment  that  the  signal  for  the  alarm  has 
been  given,  all  inhabitants  found  in  the  streets 
will  he  shot  without  any  form  of  trial." 

At  Versailles  one  day  tho  troops  were  treated 
to  a  pillage.  On  January  IMth,  tho  landwohr 
poured  into  the  Boulevards  of  la  Reine,  Clagny, 
and  Montreuil.  The  soldiers  entered  tho  houses 
either  with  tho  consent  of  the  inhabitants  or 
by  force  ;  and  broke  open  the  doors  of  empty 
houses    with    hatchrts.     Thoy    spent    tho   night 
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Bearcliing  from  the  attics  to  the  cellars  ;  all  the 
cupboards  were  opened  and  emptied.  Pictures 
and  looking-glasses  which  could  not  be  carried 
away  were  broken  in  pieces.  They  left  the  next 
morning,  literally  bending  beneath  their  burdens. 
Some,  who  were  wise,  had  got  carts  into  which  they 
heaped  soap,  jam,  beer,  wood,  women's  clothes, 
pots  and  pans,  clocks.  One  of  the  soldiers  said, 
*'  Every  time  that  M.  Trochu  makes  a  sortie, 
we  shall  come  and  break  everything  in  Ver- 
sailles." 

Two  days  afterwards  the  Prussians  discovered  a 
hiding-place  in  the  barrack  of  the  Rue  de  la  Biblio- 
thèque, where  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  last 
French  regiment  had  collected  all  their  valuables. 
The  trunks  were  broken  open,  and  they  divided 
among  themselves  the  money  and  jewels  down  to 
the  last  article  of  clothing. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  facts,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  its  reason,  is  the  burning 
of  several  houses  at  St.  Cloud,  deliberately  set  fire 
to  by  the  German  army  after  January  28th,  that 
is  to  say,  after  the  capitulation,  without  any  act  of 
aggression  or  any  infraction  of  the  military  laws 
as  enacted  by  the  Prussians,  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  or  proprietors  of  these  houses.  M. 
Luce,  living  at  15,  Rue  Saint  Pierre,  wrote  to  M. 
Rameau  :  "  I  was  the  proprietor  of  a  house  which 
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I  had  bought,  whrro  I  livotl  quietly  aftor  forty 
years  of  work.  The  day  Ix-foro  yestorday, 
Jnniian*  :tOth,  nt  Imlf-po^t  nine,  in  Bpitc*  of  tho 
fTunrantoe  nfFnnl<HÎ  us  by  tlu»  armistice,  a  Ijorde  of 
(jerinan  bandits,  arnii-d  with  bundles  of  Htniw 
daubed  the  walls  and  doors  with  Borac  inflammable 
substance,  and   now  my  house  is  only  a  heap  of 

ruins "    M.  II azanl,  7<'>,  Hue  Royale,  wrote 

that  thiy  had  burnt  his  house,  his  oidy  property  : 
**  this  act  of  barbarism,"  he  said,  "l  have  the  proof 
attested  by  witnesses,  tv)ok  place  on  the  Mon- 
day after  the  8ij:jTiature  of  tho  armistice.**  Lastly, 
the  mayor  of  St.  Cloud,  M.  Senard,  a  deputy,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinpiished  members  of  tho 
Paris  bar,  gives  the  followinj»-  details  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  M,  Jules  Simon  :  **  The  inquiry 
which  I  have  held  at  St.  Cloud  has  proved  that 
tho  Prussians  have  burnt  systematically,  one  by 
one,  more  than  500  houses,  ami  that  a  great  many 
of  these  houses  were  burnt,  either  on  January  30th, 
as  were  those  of  Messrs.  Luce  and  Hazard,  or  on 
theiîl-t  «f  .I'liiuary,  or  the  1st  and  2nd  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

"  All  these  fires  were  lighted  by  detachments 
of  ten  men,  of  whom  five  carrietl  the  instruments 
of  destruction,  and  five,  armed,  assisted  in  the 
execution.  I  have  among  the  records  at  tho 
town-Kill  an  order  dictated  by  his  compassion  to 
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a  staff  officer,  which  is  a  written  proof  that  this 
destruction  was  the  voluntary  work  of  superior 
authority." 

The  ratification  of  the  prchminaries  of  peace 
were  exchanged,  as  we  have  said,  on  2nd  March, 
1871.  At  that  time,  independently  of  the  pri- 
soners of  war,  many  remarkable  men  who  had 
been  carried  off  as  hostages  were  in  prison  in 
Germany.  All  those  who  were  invested  with  any 
authority  during  this  fatal  period,  owing  to  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them  by  their  fellow- 
citizens,  incurred  personal  danger.  The  most 
fortunate  got  off  with  imprisonment,  or  fines,  or 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  have  soldiers  placed  in 
charge  of  their  goods  like  bailiffs.  Some  were 
condemned  to  the  disagreeable  and  perilous  office 
of  serving  as  buffers  to  the  German  locomotives. 

Those  concerned  were  informed  of  this  measure 
by  the  following  notice  : — 

*'  Several  damages  having  been  committed  on 
the  railway  lines,  the  Governor  of  the  third  Ger- 
man division  has  issued  an  order  that  the  trains 
are  to  be  accompanied  by  some  of  the  best  known 
and  most  respected  inhabitants.  These  persons 
shall  be  placed  on  the  locomotive  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  evident  that  any  accident 
caused  by  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants  will  first 
fall  upon  their  own  countrymen." 
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M.  Diiupliinot,  mayor  of  Rlioims  (now  a  senator), 
waA  ordoretl  to  hoixI  a  {>c*rHon  of  coiiHiiienition 
the  next  day  to  the  station  to  take  his  place 
on  the  locomotive  of  the  first  train.  He  refuse»!. 
IK"  was  toKl  tliat  no  excuse  would  be  accepted, 
and  thait  if  necessary  recourse  would  bo  had 
to  force.  The  i.ext  morning,  he  went  himself 
and  to<^k  his  place  on  the  locomotive  as  far  a.s 
(Mialons.  On  returning  to  Kheims,  ho  summoned 
the  council,  who  apj)lauded  his  r<\solution  and 
his  conduct.  A  list  of  volunteers  was  then 
commence<l  which  in  two  days  obtained  eighty 
sigiwitures. 

\Ve  have  before  us  and  now  copy  the  order 
•*  de  service  "  addressed  to  M.  Warnier,  since 
deputy  for  Rheinis  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Assembly  of  1S71. 

**  Head(iuarter8,  Reims."  (*  Commandanture  * 
was  the  strange  barbarism  which  the  Germans 
trie<l  to  intro<luce  into  the  French  language 
for  *  Connnandement.*) 

*•  By  a  Huprrinr  ordrr,  in  virtue  of  a  requisition 
from  the  authorities  at  Itheims  directing  locomo- 
tion,—one  of  the  chief  inhabitants  shall  ac- 
company each  morning  and  evening  train.  Con- 
fKKpiently  you  are  requested  to  be  at  the  pas- 
sengers* htatir>n  to-morrow  morning'- at  0^,  and  to 
^"•^'1  yourself   at    the  disposition  of  the   emj>loy«'î 
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who  is  there.  Military  measures  "will  be  resorted 
to  in  case  of  absence  or  unpunctuality.  If  imfor- 
seen  circumstances  should  prevent  you  from 
coming  to  the  station  you  must  immediately  in- 
form the  governor,  adding  the  word  Citissimc. 
"Rheims,  Nov.  8th,  1870." 

The  mayor  of  Rheims,  M.  Dauphinot,  who  only 
remained  by  the  formal  and  reiterated  order  of 
the  Prussian  governor,  was  never  arrested;  but 
M.  Rameau,  the  mayor  of  Versailles  was  less  for- 
tunate. He  was  the  mayor  of  a  royal  residence, 
and  of  the  town  which  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
army  of  investment;  besides,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  M.  de  Brauchitsch  for  his  antagonist.  We 
can  never  sufficiently  praise  the  activity,  courage, 
devotion,  and  consummate  knowledge  of  adminis- 
trative law  Avhich  he  displayed.  During  those 
terrible  five  months,  we  cannot  reproach  him  vdih 
having  uttered  a  bravado  or  made  a  concession  ;  he 
was  unceasingly  patriotic,  humane,  and  he  unflinch- 
ingly did  his  duty. 

The  council  had  contracted  with  a  German  mer- 
chant called  Hirschler  for  provisioning  the  town. 
The  order,  which  amounted  to  more  than  300,000 
frs.,  did  not  arrive  on  the  day  fixed  by  M.  de 
Brauchitsch's  requisition.  This  was  not  the  fault 
of  M.  Rameau  or  the  council  ;  the  German 
army  had  arrested  the  convoy.     The  delay  was 
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its  work.  Bmuchitsch  undertook  to  punish  the 
inuiiicipnl  council  and  tho  town  for  it.  He  im- 
po.Htnl  n  fino  of  50,000  frs.  This  time  tho  viola- 
tion ofju.'<tico  was  too  flagrant:  to  punish  tho 
French  for  n  fault  conuuittod  by  the  Germans  ! 
The  council  refuseil  to  pay,  and  M.  Uaraeau  was 
put  in  prison.  The  whole  town  wa.8  in  mourning, 
the  mort»  so  as  they  did  not  know  whether  this 
arrest  was  not  the  prelude  to  a  transportation.  Let 
us  note  a  curious  detail  :  the  mayor  waii  in  prison  on 
January  1st,  and  it  was  there  that  the  p)Vernor, 
M.  de  Voi^'ts-Khetz  paid  him  his  visit  of  ceremony 
in  full  uniform.  The  fine  of  50,000  frs.  was  paid, 
not  by  the  whole  town,  but  liy  a  vohnitary  sub- 
scription. The  readiness  with  which  the  sub- 
scribers came  forward,  jiroved  the  popularity  of 
M.  Kameau  and  the  three  iminicipal  councillors 
who  shared  his  captivity. 

Amonj»^  the  French  citizens  who  were  transporte<l 
to  Gei-many,  there  was  one  whose  fate  excited 
universal  sympathy:  this  was  M.  de  Raynal,  a 
young  mapistrate,  who  was  only  guilty  of  having 
corres|K)nded  with  his  father,  who  was  inside  Paris 
and  ill.  M.  de  Raynal,  vice-magistrate  at  the 
Tribunal  ofW^rsailles,  occupie<l  apartments  beneath 
those  of  M.  de  Moltke.  M.  Stiober,  who  examined 
him,  did  not  fail  to  insist  on  tliis  fact. 

•*  You   sjiy  the  movements  and   secrets  of  tho 
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General  Commander-in-Cliief  and  send  thoni  to 
your  fatlier,  wlio  is  at  the  head  of  the  government 
m  Paris." 

"  I  assure  you  that  is  not  the  case,"  replied  M. 
de  Raynal.  "  I  have  only  written  one  letter,  which 
was  about  the  health  of  those  who  are  dear 
to  me.  My  father  is  not  at  all  at  the  head  of  the 
government  in  Paris,  he  is  first  attorney-general 
(premier  avocat  general)  at  the  Court  of  Appeal." 

"You  lie  !  .  .  .  Who  contrived  to  get  your 
letter  into  Paris  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  cannot  show  my  gra- 
titude by  denouncing  a  person  who  has  done  me 
a  favour." 

"j^evertheless  you  must  give  the  name,  or 
you  will  be  shot.  .  .  .  Will  you  say  the  name?" 

"  I  refuse." 

"  If  you  refuse,  it  is  because  there  is  a  secret 
correspondence  organized  by  one  of  your  country- 
men. You  will  not  give  the  name,  but  we  shall 
know  it  without  your  help." 

"  Then  why  ask  me  ?" 

*'  In  order  to  give  you  the  only  chance  of 
saving  your  life." 

They  called  as  witness  against  him,  one  of  his 
colleagues,  M.  Harel,  who  showed  the  same  firm- 
ness, and  by  his  courage  incurred  the  same  fate. 
They  were  both  transported  to  Germany,  at  the 
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»nmo  time  aa  M.  Thiroux,  ono  of  the  postal 
ofBcialK,  who  was  condemned  for  having  Becretly 
facilitated  the  interchanj^o  of  letters  amongst 
his  fellow-citizens.  The  Prussian  post  only  con- 
voyed oj)en  letters  from  Frenclimen  to  Krenchmen. 
M.  Thiroux  had  rendered  great  8cr\'ice8.  Mme. 
Tuilier  a  |>ost- mi  «tress,  was  condemned  to  one 
year's  imprisonment  for  the  same  offence. 

At  Stnishurg  seven  persons  who  ha«l  formerly 
been  employés  of  the  French  post-ollice,  and  of 
whom  one  was  tlie  j)ost-mistre8s  at  ]kIol.sheim,  were 
brought  before  a  court-martial  as  guilty  of  continu- 
ing to  exercise  their  functions  after  the  German 
conquest.  The  post-mistress  was  sentenced  to  a 
year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  200  thalora, 
two  postmen  to  six  month's  impri.sonment  an<i  a 
fine  of  TjO  thalers,  and  the  others  to  smaller 
punishments.  Wr  mii^lit  record  many  instances 
of  the  courageous  devotion  of  post-office  officials. 
Madlle.  Dodu,  who  has  since  received  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  M.  Ix?f('bure,  a  post- 
offict»  clerk  at  S:iiiit-(jermain,  put  in  prison  at 
Versailles  ;  Madllr.  Wipper  (now  Madame  Nau- 
mann)  |K)st-mistress  at  Seutheim,  who  was  im- 
prisoned for  refusing  to  distribute  the  enemy's 
letters;  M.  Roulxr,  the  postman  at  Fenestrange, 
who  several  times  risked  his  life,  &c. 

Ono   of    the    staff  of  the   Journal    des  Débats^ 
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M.  d'Alaux,  was  very  near  being  sent  into 
Germany.  He  was  prosecuted  for  a  rough 
draft  of  an  article,  written  before  the  invasion, 
and  which  he  had  not  even  sent  to  the  paper. 
He  was  kept  in  prison  from  December  23rd 
until  February  2nd.  A  long  letter  written  by 
him  to  M.  Délerot  is  full  of  the  most  interesting 
and  most  harrowing  details.  It  ends  thus  : — "  M. 
Budde  "  (the  German  commissioner  who  had 
examined  him)  "  had  me  brought  into  court  on 
the  morning  of  February  2nd,  and  said,  '  All  is 
over  in  Paris  and  I  have  to  announce  to  you  that 
no  further  steps  will  be  taken  in  your  case.  You 
are  even  saved  from  transportation  to  Germany, 
which  was  the  intention  of  the  superior  authorities 
(haute  police)  in  the  case  of  your  acquittal.'  " 

Transportation  to  Germany  was  inflicted  on  the 
most  futile  and  various  pretexts.  Sometimes  it 
was  a  mayor  or  municipal  councillor  who  was  held 
responsible  for  a  fault  committed  without  his 
knowledge,  and  by  a  foreigner,  but  on  the  territory 
of  the  commune  :  sometimes  it  was  a  patriot  con- 
demned for  not  choosing  to  be  the  instrument  of 
Prussian  vengeance.  Most  of  these  were  persons 
of  note  :  Baron  Thénard,  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, M.  Voisin,  who  was  afterwards  préfet  de 
police.  Doctor  Thomas,  who  heard  when  he  was 
in  prison  at  Magdeburg  of  his  election  as  deputy 
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for   Rheiins,   two  other  doctors    at   Rlieims,  M. 
Hunrut,  y\.  Hn'bunt,  etc. 

Nfithcr  tlu'  capitulation  of  Taris  nor  tlie  si^'iia- 
ixirvA  of  tlu»   pnlimiiiarirs  of  poacc  Hoftoned  tho 
(«rnnans.  On  February  llitli  they  fitill  nia<le  arrests 
nt  Versailles.     On  the  \'M\\  the  municipality  waa 
rtHjuired  to  proceeti  to  tho  clcaninj^  of  the  barracks. 
"  The   cleaning   must    commence    to-day   at  two 
o'clock,  or  a  «««vere  punishment  will  be  inflicted." 
At  len^'th  the  hour  of   deliveninco    which    had 
l)cen  so  ardently  longeil   for  arrived.     Versailles, 
which  was  to  Ix»  the  seat  of  tho  French  Govern- 
ment, was  evacuatiMl  on  March  12th.     "  They  aro 
in  a  hurry  to  see  my  back,"  said  Count  Bismarck. 
He  was  surpris* •<!  at  this,  and  even  hurt. 
Several  thefts  were  committed  at  the  last. 
The  Prussians  earned  off  the  clocks,  which  are 
more  common  in  France  than  in  Germany,  because 
we  have  chimney-pieces  which  have  almost  always 
a  clock  on  them,  whereas  the   Germans  have  only 
stoves.      Lieutenant  de  Zemicki,  of  the  police,  by 
way  of  setting  a    good    example,  loaded   a  cart 
with    clocks,   objects    of   art,    china,    linen,    and 
women's  garments  ;  in  a  word,  lie  dismantled  tho 
house  in  which  he  had  lodged.     The  porter,  named 
Dunon,   tried   to  oppose   tliis   pillapr,  as   was  his 
duty;  but  he  was  bt^ten,  wounded  by  two  sword- 
cuts,  and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  Saiuc-Pierro. 
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The  signature  of  peace  did  not  deliver  all  our 
departments.  For  many  of  them  the  German 
occupation  succeeded  the  invasion. 

During  the  war  the  enemy  divided  that  part  of 
France  which  it  had  conquered  into  four  general 
governments    established    at   Strasburg,    Nancy, 
Rheims,  and  Versailles.    The  following,  according 
to   the  ofi&cial  German  press,  are  the  resources 
and  population  of  these  governments.     We  must 
consider   the  population  as   only  approximative. 
For  instance  the   department  of  Vosges   had  in 
18G9,    400,000     inhabitants;     in    1872    it    had 
892,988.     In  the  document  from  which  we  quote 
it  is  put  down  as  418,998  in  1871  :— 
"  The    Government   of    Stras- 
burg  consists     of    portions 
of      the      departments      of 
Meurthe   and   Moselle   with        inhabit.ints. 
about.         .         .  .        519,291 

Of  the  department  of  Bas- 

Rhin     ....        588,970 
Of  the  department  of  Haut- 

Rhin     .        .         ,         .       530,285 


1,638,546 


"  The  Government  of  Lor- 
raine consists  of  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  Meurthe  and 
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MoHi'Ue  wiili  abotit 

Of   MfUSO 

Of  Vosges 

Of  Hauto-SaAno 

Of  Ilauto-Marno 


"The  (iovernniont  of  Ulnima 
conflinta  of  the  depart inont 
of  Aisnc 

Ardennes 

Marno 

SfintM.*t -Maine 

Aube 


*'  Lastly,  the  liead  Government 
of  Wrsailles  was  at  first 
composed  of  tlie  departments 
of  Seine-et-Oiso   . 

Oise  .... 

Somme    .... 

Seine- Inférieure  (without 
Havre) 

Eure-et-Loire  .         .         , 

Loiret      .... 

"  But  by  an  imperial  decree, 
dateil  February  7th,  it  was 
increased    by    the    following 


iBbabUaaliL 

501,2.'i2 
301,053 
418,1)08 
317,706 
259,096 
1,658,705 


565,023 
320,864 
390,809 
354,100 
201,951 

1,VJ9,U47 


555,727 
401,247 
572,040 

092,708 

290,753 

337,110 

2,850,272 
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departments  and  their  popu- 
lations : — 

A  part  of  Orne 

Eure 

Sartlie     . 

Indre-et-Loire . 

Loir-et-Cher    . 

Yonne      .         • 

Seine       .         . 


Inbabitants. 

300,000 
394,467 
465,619 
325,193 
275,757 
372,589 
100,000 

2,233,625 


The  document  from  which,  we  are  quoting 
concludes  thus  : — 

"  The  total  number  of  French  who  are  at 
the  present  moment  under  German  government 
amounts  to  10,276,198  inhabitants,  not  counting 
those  parts  of  the  departments  of  Doubs,  Jura, 
and  the  Côte  d'Or,  where,  according  to  the  first 
article  of  the  convention,  dated  January  28th, 
1871,  the  line  of  demarcation  still  remains  to  be 
drawn.  Therefore,  more  than  a  third  of  France 
is  occupied  by  the  German  armies." 

There  are  some  mistakes  in  these  Prussian  esti- 
mates. The  numbers  are  generally  exaggerated. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  reckoning  up  the  figures 
wliich  they  give,  we  arrive  at  a  sum  total  of 
10,480,195  inhabitants,  instead  of  10,276,198. 
Anyhow   they   are   right   in   their    general   con- 
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elusion  :  the  Gt'rraans  occupiwl  a  thinl  of  Fmnrc. 
Acconlinp  to  the  convention  of  Febrnary  2()th, 
imnuHlirttely  nftor  the  cxdiango  of  ratification», 
their  army  was  to  évacuai*'  the  (lcj>artment8 
of  ('alva«l«)8,  Orne,  Sartlic,  Fîurc-et-lx)ir,  l»iret, 
Ixjir-et-C'lier,  Indrcct-Loir,  and  Yonne,  contain- 
ing 2,837,002  inhabitants  and  tlie  departments  of 
StMnc^Infcrieure,  Kure,  Seine-et-Oise,  Seine-et- 
Mame,  Aulx»,  and  the  Côte  d'Or,  up  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine.  Addinj^  the  population  of 
tlie  de|>artments  which  were  partially  liberated 
to  those  which  were  wholly  evacuated,  vfe  may 
pay,  that  at  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
at  lna}<t  4,000,000  Frerchmen  regained  their 
country.  After  the  final  sipiature  to  the  treaty, 
and  the  paynunt  of  the  first  half  milliard,  tho 
dcpartment.s  of  Somme,  Oise,  and  the  remainder 
which  was  still  occupied  of  Seine-In fcrieure, 
Seinc-et-Oise,  Seine-et -Marne,  and  Seine,  were  to 
be  lilx'rated,  which  would  bring  up  to  5,500,000, 
the  total  of  French  inhabitants  frtHxl  from  tho 
presence  of  the  IVussians.  Finally,  after  tho 
payment  of  two  milliards,  the  (iermans  would 
only  occupy  six,  the  departments  of  Marne, 
Anlennes,  Haute-Marne,  Meuse,  Vosges,  Meurthe, 
and  besides  the  district  of  Belfoii,  the  whole 
consisting  of  a  population  of  about  2,200,000 
inhabitants. 
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Let  US  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct classes,  one  consisted  of  those  departments 
which  Germany  considered  as  belonging  to  her, 
which  she  intended  to  annex,  and  in  fact  did 
annex,  that  is  to  say  Alsace  and  Lorraine  :  the 
other  consisted  of  those  departments  which  she 
occupied  by  right  of  war,  and  only  during  the  war. 
After  the  definitive  treaty  which  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  she  evacuated  a  great  many  of  the 
departments,  which  then  re-entered  the  French 
family  ;  the  others  were  evacuated  in  proportion 
as  France  paid  the  ransom  by  an  arranged  series 
of  payments.  But  the  departments  which  thus 
remained  in  the  hands  of  our  creditors  were 
no  longer,  strictly  speaking,  invaded  ;  they  were 
occupied  ;  occupied  as  pledges  and  as  territorial 
guarantees  for  the  payment  of  a  debt.  Accord- 
ing to  Article  8  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
they  were  still  under  the  Prussians,  who  were  to 
govern  them,  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  to  administer 
justice. 

The  first  thought  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  was  to  restore  to  these  unhappy  de- 
partments our  laws  and  our  administration,  tlius 
reducing  the  army  of  occupation  to  its  true 
character,  that  is  to  say,  the  rôle  of  brokers  in 
charge.  The  Germans  gave  a  helping  hand. 
They    were   equally   anxious   to    get   rid   of  the 
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adininifitrntion  and  the  police,  and  to  rcBtoro  them 
to  UR.  Thoy  took  care  to  protect  thoir  interofitB  by 
hanl  and  humiliât in(?  re.HiTvntionB.  This  wa«  the 
object  of  the  convention  of  March  15th,  1871, 
cv)ntainin^  the  following;  tmns  : — 

"  Convention  for  carrying  out  the  Armistice. 

**  Art.  1.  Althougli  the  right  to  administer  the 
occupied  territories  lias,  by  Article  8  of  the  pre- 
liminary treaty,  been  reserve<l  to  the  German 
authorities  until  the  conclusion  and  final  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  j>eace,  nevrrthrlcss  the 
German  authorities  consent  that  the  departmental 
and  communal  administration,  including  the  care 
of  public  safety,  and  the  maintenance  of  order  in 
those  departments  occupied  by  German  troops, 
shall,  aft<'r  the  ratification  of  the  present  agree- 
ment be  handed  over  to  the  French  authorities 
on  the  conditions  hereinafter  mentioned. 

••  Art.  2.  Tlie  Frencli  Government  may  re- 
instate the  pnfocts,  sub-prefects,  mayors,  and 
other  administrative  agents,  with  the  powers 
which  are  given  them  by  law. 

•*  On  its  side  the  (ierman  authorities  will  place 
near  the  officer  in  command  (chef  du  corps),  or 
wherever  they  may  think  necessary,  civil  com- 
missioners, who  will  have  superior  jurisdiction  in 
all  that  concerns  German  interests. 

**  The    French    functionaries    are   requested    to 
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conform  to  those  measures  wliicli  the  civil  com- 
missioners consider  advisable  on  the  subject. 

"  Art.  3.  The  French  tribunals  will  resume 
their  functions  as  well  as  the  justices  of  the 
peace  and  magistrates.  The  police  will  be  re- 
organized. 

"  Nevertheless  a  state  of  siege,  with  all  its  con- 
sequences will  be  maintained  by  the  German 
authorities  in  the  occupied  departments. 

"  Art.  4.  In  accordance  with  the  prescriptions 
of  Article  8  of  the  peace  preliminaries,  all  French 
administrative  authorities  must  conform  to  those 
measures  which  the  officers  in  command  shall 
think  necessary  for  the  safety,  maintenance,  and 
distribution  of  the  troops. 

Art.  5.  In  the  case  of  the  interests  of  these 
latter  being  compromised  between  this  date,  and 
the  final  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the 
German  authorities  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
of  cancelling  all  or  part  of  the  rights  conceded  to 
the  French  authorities  in  Articles  1,  2,  and  3." 

It  is  evident  that  this  convention  onlyestablished 
French  administration  under  the  orders,  and  at 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  German  Government. 
They  burdened  our  Government,  and  its  agents  of 
all  degrees,  with  an  overpowering  responsibility,  for 
order  had  to  be  maintained,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
French  administration  preserved  at  a  time  when  it 
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Bcomcd  almost  impossible.  The  German  yoko 
wt'ij^heil  more  heavily  than  ever  on  the  ad- 
ministration, but  on  it  only.  M.  Thiers  and  Imh 
iniiii.Kters  hiboured  hard  to  procure  this  great  relief 
lor  the  iH'ople. 

The  convention  was  signed  at  Uouen  by  M. 
Fabrice,  and  M.  Pouyer-Quertier,  and  ia  dated 
March  10th,  \^7\. 

An  a«^eement  wiiich  was  annexed  reg^ulated  the 
taxation.  The  French  Government  recovered  tho 
ri^ht  to  C(»ll('Ct  the  taxes,  not  in  virtue  of  a  con- 
rrjisioii  from  the  (ierman  authorities,  but  by  tho 
sole  fact  of  the  nitification  of  tho  preliminaries. 
They  agree<l  that  tho  French  Government  should 
undertake  the  arrears  which  might  still  be  due  up 
to  the  day  of  the  ratification,  with  the  exception  of 
tlieir  remedy  against  tho  departments  and  com- 
munes. Several  of  the  Prussian  prefects  had 
made  most  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  indirect 
taxes  ;  at  Versailles  they  had  assessed  them  at 
one  and  a  half  times  the  amount  of  the  direct  taxes; 
in  other  places  they  had  exacted  the  payment  of 
A  sum  of  2')  francs,  and  even  00  francs  {)er  head. 
Article  7  of  thr  agreement  stipulated  that  a  sum 
erpialling  the  amount  of  the  direct  taxes  should 
be  held  to  represent  that  of  the  indirect  taxes,  and 
Article  8,  that  in  those  departments  where  a  poll 
tax  of  from  25  to  50  francs  had  been'  levied,  that 
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portion  which  was  paid  after  February  26th,  and 
which  exceeded  a  sum  equalling  the  direct  taxes, 
should  be  returned.  No  collection  even  of  the 
arrears  of  taxes  could  henceforward  be  made  by 
the  French  Government,  which  bound  itself  to 
take  the  place  of  the  German  Government  within 
five  days  of  the  signature. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  signed  May  10th, 
1871,  altered  none  of  these  conditions,  which  re- 
mained in  force  till  the  total  liberation  of  the  terri- 
tory. Only  one  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty  (Article 
8)  had  reference,  not  to  the  relation  of  the  French 
authorities  to  the  Germans,  but  to  the  collection 
of  the  taxes.  It  said  that — "  If  in  spite  of  the 
reiterated  demands  of  the  German  Government, 
the  French  Government  be  behiud-hand  in  ful- 
fillinof  its  oblio^ations  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
German  troops,  the  soldiers  shall  have  the  right 
to  procure  for  themselves  what  is  necessary,  l)y 
levying  taxes  and  requisitions  in  the  occupied 
departments,  and  even  outside  these  if  their  re- 
sources are  not  suflScient."  This  was  about 
equivalent  to  a  threat  of  resumption  of  hostilities  ; 
but  the  case  provided  for  by  Article  8,  never 
occurred,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment anticipated  all  causes  of  dissension,  and  even 
serious  claims. 

The  occupied  departments,  therefore,  began  to 
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resume  thoir  French  nppcnmnce,  bo  lo  Bponk,  from 
March  l«>tli,  but  with  a  continuance  of  the  Rtato 
of  siej^e,  nnd  with  tlie  presence  of  the  Germans, 
anmnl  wit)»  a  vrry  efftctivo  ripht  of  control  over 
the  Frencli  administration.  The  prefects  and 
mayors  accepted  this  |>08ition  with  courage,  tho 
inhabitantA  with  joy. 

lndf|>endently  of  the  difficulty  of  the  German 
troops  living  nitle  by  side  with  the  French  popu- 
lation, the  maintenance  of  the  army  of  occupation 
was  an  inexliaustible  source  of  dispute.  All 
details  rrlating  to  this  great  affair  had  l)een  regu- 
lat«Ml  by  a  ct)nvention  signed  Marcli  11th,  and 
known,  under  tho  name  of  the  Convention  of 
Ferrieres,  of  which  the  following  are  tho  chief 
characteristics. 

Up  to  January  1st,  1872,  the  German  military 
administration  would  undertake  to  feed  the  armj 
of  occupation  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. All  requisitions  wore  forbidden.  The 
French  Govomment  to  pay  1  franc  75  cents  for 
each  ration  of  food,  and  2  francs  ôO  for  each  ration 
of  fo<Mer  to  October  1st,  and  2  francs  25  cents 
from  Octol)er  1st  to  Decemlxr  31st.  After  Jan- 
uan»'  1st,  1872,  the  French  Government  should 
itself  fectl  those  German  troops  who  still  remained 
in  France,  under  elaborately  enumerated  condi- 
tion» set  forth  in  the  convention.     They  should. 
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in  order  to  exercise  this  right,  inform  the 
German  Government  of  their  intention  before 
October  1st,  1871.  The  notice  was  not  given. 
The  prices  were  certainly  very  high;  but  M. 
Thiers  shrank  from  the  difficulties  of  a  daily 
dispute  with  the  German  authorities  as  to 
quantity  and  quality.  We  should  have  multi- 
plied causes  of  strife  almost  indefinitely,  and 
means  would  have  been  found,  by  dint  of  ex- 
aggerated requirements,  to  take  from  us  the 
benefit  of  our  intervention.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  rations  was 
calculated  on  a  scale  in  proportion  to  the  evacua- 
tion, as  the  evacuation  was  scaled  in  proportion 
to  the  payments  of  the  indemnity.  Before  1st 
October  the  first  loan  had  been  subscribed  with 
great  ease;  the  revenue  was  coming  in  satis- 
factorily; we  had  ourselves  paid  the  Germans 
1  milliard  450,000,000  ;  and  we  were  preparing  to 
pay  another  milliard  and  a  half  at  the  end  of 
October.  In  face  of  these  facts,  M.  Thiers  felt 
convinced  that  he  should  be  able  to  anticipate  the 
payments,  and  consequently  to  obtain  the  removal 
of  the  army  of  occupation  long  before  the  time 
agreed  upon  in  the  treaties  and  conventions. 

The  rations  for  food  and  fodder  were  not  the 
only  burdens  w^hich  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
on  her   soil  imposed   upon  France.     In   the    six 
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departments  which  were  to  be  evacuato<l  last 
(Marne,  Anlennes,  Haute- Marne,  Meuse,  Vosges, 
anil  I^a  Mrurthe),  eacl»  town  or  village,  which  was 
occupii-il  by  at  U-ast  a  battalion,  a  squadron,  or  a 
battery  of  artillery,  had  to  furnish,  according  to 
the  terras  of  the  convention,  all  the  military  estab- 
lishments requinnl  by  the  troops,  with  the  neces- 
sary furniture,  and  firing,  and  lighting  according 
to  the  Prussian  n'gulations,  i.i*. — 

T."difing  for  the  orticers; 

I''"i;;ing  for  tho  troops  ; 

Guaril-houses; 

A  drill-room  (salle  de  discipline)  ; 

Workshops  for  the  workmen  belonging  to  tho 
corps  ; 

Clothing-stores  ; 

Oflfices  for  tho  officers  of  tho  corps,  and  tho  ad- 
ministration ; 

Regimental  schools; 

An  infirmary  ; 

Swimming-baths,  if  there  is  any  watercourse 
sufficiently  deep  ; 

A  covered  riding-school,  if  there  is  one,  or  else 
an  open  one  ; 

Shooting-ground  for  infantry  and  cavalry  prac- 
tice ; 

Parade-ground  ; 

Provision  and  fodder  stores  ; 
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The  necessary  space  in  the  slaughter-house,  in 
a  bakery,  and  in  a  forge. 

The  troops  first  took  up  their  quarters  in  public 
buildings,  or  buildings  especially  hired  for  them. 
If  these  "were  not  sufficient,  they  were  quartered 
on  the  inhabitants  •with  "place  au  feu  et  à  la  chan- 
delle,''^ according  to  the  traditional  formula. 

Finally,  the  French  Government  had  to  procure 
at  its  own  expense  for  each  garrison  or  corps,  a 
furnished  warmed  and  lighted  room,  where  tho 
officers  could  meet  in  the  day,  and  take  their  meals 
together.     They  also  had  to  supply  a  kitchen. 

If,  owing  to  any  manoeuvres  which  the  troops 
had  to  make,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  bivouacs, 
the  French  Government  had  to  furnish  the  straw 
and  wood  required.  Any  damage  done  to  the 
fields  would  be  paid  for  by  the  Prussians  at  the 
valuation  of  experts  who  would  be  appointed  by 
both  parties.  If  the  hiring  of  carts  and  horses 
which  might  be  required  by  the  German  troops  for 
conveying  provisions  or  ammunition  came  to  more 
than  forty  centimes  for  each  draught-horse  per 
kilomètre  (nothing  being  allowed  for  the  return 
journey),  the  fact  should  be  verified  by  the  muni- 
cipal authorities,  and  the  French  Government 
would  have  to  pay  the  surplus.  Then  followed 
several  stipulations  with  reference  to  the  ambu- 
lances.    "  Such  invalids  as    cannot   be    removed 
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whom  the  Gorrann  nriny  shall  k«vo  either  now  or 
hitor,  in  tho  evnciuited  dtpiirtmcnts,  shall  be  inain- 
taimtl  nt  the  expense  of  tho  French  Government 
until  they  can  bo  removed." 

Tho  convention  then  fixo<l  the  price  of  Bilvrrfor 
international  relations.  Tho  thaliT  was  to  bo 
worth  3  fr.  75  c.  ;  tho  German  florin  2  fr.  15  c. 
It  authorized  the  re-fstablishment  of  tho  telo- 
j;raj>h  wires,  giving  tho  employas  of  the  German 
telegi-aph,  in  the  chief  towns  of  tho  depart- 
ments, the  right  of  control  with  regiird  to 
the  contents  of  the  telegrams,  and  the  order  of 
their  transmission.  Ollicial  German  despatches 
were  sent  gratis,  as  those  of  our  own  Government, 
and  were  given  the  preference.  Besides,  the  Ger- 
man wires  remained  intact,  and  were  kept  up  at 
our  exiM-nse.  The  Gennan  postal  service  was 
continued;  we  could  re-establisli  ours,  on  condi- 
tion that  it  was  subject  to  tho  control  of  the  Ger- 
man authorities,  and  transmitted  gratis  tho  private 
corrcs|K)ndenco  and  remittances  of  money  and 
articles  for  all  momlHTS  of  the  army  of  occupation. 
Tho  last  article  of  the  convention  stipulated  that 
there  should  be  no  duty  paid  on  the  merchandise, 
arms,  and  articles  of  clothing  and  equipment 
destined  for  the  German  army,  and  addressed  to 
the  military  commanders  of  this  army. 

These  were  tho  regulations  to  which  part  of  our 
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departments  had  to  submit  until  the  wliole  of  our 
debt  was  paid  off.  The  number  of  the  troops  and 
the  quantity  of  rations  to  be  supphed  would 
decrease,  in  accordance  with  the  payments  made, 
in  the  following  proportion  : — 

At  the  time  of  the  convention,  we  had  to  pay 
for  500,000  rations  of  food,  and  150,000  rations  of 
fodder. 

After  the  ratification,  and  the  payment  of  the  first 
half  milliard,  the  amount  decreased  progressively  to 
150,000  rations  of  food,  and  50,000  rations  of  fodder. 

Four  weeks  after  to  150,000  rations  of  food,  and 
30,000  of  fodder. 

A  fortnight  after  the  payment  of  the  first 
500,000,000,  the  food-rations  were  reduced  to 
120,000;  they  fell  to  80,000  after  the  payment  of 
1,500,000,000.  Finally,  after  the  payment  of  the 
first  2,000,000,000,  France  had  only  to  pay  for 
50,000  food-rations,  and  18,000  rations  of  forage 
per  day,  being  equal  to  a  contribution  of  132,500 
francs  a  day,  or  3,975,000  francs  a  month,  over  and 
above  our  other  burdens. 

It  may  be  seen  from  hence  what  the  government 
of  occupation  was  which  followed  the  government 
of  invasion  ;  less  rigorous,  yet  oppressive,  and  per- 
haps more  humiliating,  because  it  was  by  consent. 

During  the  debate  of  June  8th,  1871,  M.  Thiers 
implored  the  deputies  to  give  confidence  to  the 
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country  by  hanisliinj^  every  elimont  of  discortl 
from  tlu'ir  de'lilx'nitions. 

•'  Uy  this  means,  tho  only  ono  in  your  power, 
you  can  restore  confidence  to  industry,  reawaken 
and  renew  it,  and  so  turn  into  another  channel 
those  who  blin<lly  rnshe<l  into  civil  war. 

•'  We  have  enormous  hunlens,  bunlens  greater 
tlian  France  has  ever  yet  had  to  bear;  we  must 
face  them. 

**  The  first  thinp  wo  have  to  do  is  to  provide 
the  means  necessary  to  obtain  tho  liberation  of 
the  territory. 

"  Gentlemen,  no  ono  can  appreciate  the  full 
meaning  of  these  words,  *  liberation  of  the  terri- 
tory,' who  is  not  entrusted,  as  are  my  colleagues 
a!j(l  myself,  with  the  affairs  of  the  country  at  this 
moment. 

•'These  word.s  contain,  in  tho  first  place, 
dignity  ;  for  a  great  nation  like  France,  which  has 
a  past  of  which  it  is  proud,  to  see  a  pow^erful 
foHMgn  army  close  to  its  gates,  is  a  grief  which 
oppresses  me  daily,  from  which,  gentlemen,  I 
Buffer  daily,  and  whicli  deeply  humiliates  my 
whole  soul. 

"  Yes,  dignity  ;  but  it  is  of  suffering  dignity 
that  I  speak.  Ah,  if  you  but  knew  the  details  I 
Not  to  be  able  to  onler  a  single  movement  of  tho 
troops,  a  single  movement  of  war-material,  with- 
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out  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  tlie  will  of 
a  stranger  !  To  be  afraid  tliat  at  any  moment 
some  liigli-spirited  and  imprudent  young  man, 
moved  by  the  most  generous  feelings,  may  pro- 
voke a  collision — and  it  is  not  without  reason,  it 
is  not  idly  that  I  tell  you  this, — to  deliver  up 
Frenchmen  whoso  only  fault  is  that  of  being 
imprudent  from  excess  of  patriotism  and  courage, 
to  give  them  up  in  order  to  avoid  giving  birth  to 
the  most  dangerous  conflicts,  this  is  a  grief  which 
weighs  upon  us  daily. 

*'  And  this  is  not  all  :  in  order  to  save  our 
population  the  cruel  suffering  of  a  foreign  occu- 
pation and  the  overwhelming  burdens  which  it 
brings,  we  have  been  obliged,  with  your  approval, 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  German  army. 
You  know  what  is  the  custom  :  a  victorious  army, 
either  sojourning  or  in  retreat,  has  the  right  of 
living  upon  the  country  which  it  occupies  or 
passes  through,  that  terrible  right  of  victory  to 
which  we  are  forced  to  submit.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  make  agreement  that  we  would  our- 
selves maintain  the  German  army." 

When  M.  Thiers  spoke  thus,  it  was  not,  as  at 
the  end  of  the  occupation,  only  six  departments 
which  were  occupied  and  for  which  we  had  to  pay 
132,500  francs  a  day.  We  had  to  furnish  daily, 
until  the  payment  of  the  first  half-milliard,  500,000 
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provision-rations,  150,000  forngo-nitions,  cqiinl  to 
1,12.''»,000  francs  |xt  day,  or  nearly  34  millions 
|)er  month.  Kvcn  after  tho  payment  of  tho  first 
lialf-miilinrd,  our  expenses  were  at  tho  rate  of 
:il>l,')UO  francs  per  day,  11,74.'>,000  francs  per 
month. 

Hesidcfl  this,  foreign  produce  having  free 
ontmnco  into  our  country,  and  tlie  presenco 
of  tho  foreign  army  facilitating  all  manner  of 
frauds,  wo  could  not  raise  our  indirect  taxes. 
The  tax  on  tobacco  brought  in  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing;  ami  although  south  of  the  Ixjire  the  tax 
was  maintained  nearly  as  it  had  been  before  tho 
war,  there  was  a  deficit  of  400,000,000  francs  in  our 
receipts.  It  has  Ix-en  seen  that  under  the  system 
of  r<.'<piisitions  every  IVu'^sian  soldier  had  a  right 
to  five  cigars  a  day.  When  requisitions  were 
done  away  with  and  replaced  by  a  sum  of  money, 
tho  German  administration,  not  finding  a  suffi- 
cient supply  in  our  exhausted  factories,  sent  for 
enormous  quantities  of  tobacco  from  Germany, 
which  entend  duty  free,  and  passed,  in  |)art  at 
least,  into  general  consumption. 

The  terrible  situation  of  our  country  might  bo 
oggravated  any  day,  either  by  great  events,  or 
by  tho  most  trivial  incidents.  Tho  consequences 
of  great  events  could  surprise  no  one;  thus  tho 
insurrection   of  the    iSth   of   March  retarded  tho 
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evacuation  of  the  territory;  this  was  to  be  expected. 
The  Germans  pretended  to  believe  that  the  issue 
of  the  conflict  was  doubtful  ;  they  proposed  to 
interfere  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  They  knew  that 
M.  Thiers  would  refuse  their  help  with  indignation, 
but  without  failing  in  courtesy,  and  while  even 
maintaining  towards  him  all  outward  forms  of 
respect,  they  gave  him  to  understand  that  if  the 
civil  war  should  be  prolonged,  they  would  be 
obliged  in  their  own  interest  to  break  the  truce. 
It  was  plain  to  them  and  to  all  the  world  that  in 
the  situation  in  which  we  then  were,  we  could 
not  dream  of  raising  a  loan  and  beginning  to  pay 
off  oiu"  debt.  Besides,  they  might  be  obliged, 
almost  against  their  own  will,  to  use  their  cannon. 
The  world  had  then  before  it  the  strange  spectacle 
of  three  armies  enclosed  within  a  narrow  circum- 
ference, two  of  which,  the  French  army  and  the 
army  of  the  Commune,  were  cutting  one  another's 
throats,  while  the  third,  the  Prussian  army,  stood 
by  motionless,  but  armed.  A  mistaken  aim,  the 
error  of  a  patrol,  might  bring  about  a  general 
conflagration.  M.  Thiers  was  perfectly  sure  of 
the  prudence  of  his  own  officers,  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  officers  of  the  Commune  knew 
nothing  about  their  business,  and  many  of  them 
were  incapable  of  calculating  the  consequences  of 
a  rash  aggression.     M.  Jules  Favre  said  in  the 
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trilxine  diirinj^  the  sitting  of  the  13th  of  May, 
"  Wo  have  Uvn  forcotl  to  inako  daily,  rcpojit^'d 
efforts  to  preservi»  tho  sad  but  precious  privilège 
of  di)ing  our  own  busine.ss  for  ourselves." 

Some  idea  may  l>e  formed  of  the  daily  relations 
of  our  Govt-rnnient  witli  the  Prussians  by  tho 
perusal  of  the  following  despatch,  addressed  to 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  2l8t  of 
March,  1S71,  l>y  M.  di'  Fabrice,  commanding 
oflicer  of  the  army  before  Paris. 

*•  In  view  of  the  events  which  have  just  taken 
place  in  Paris,  and  which  give  no  assurance  of 
the  carrying  out  of  any  future  agreements,  tho 
commanding  oflicer  of  the  army  before  Paris 
forbids  all  approach  to  the  lines  before  the  forts 
occupied  l»y  us,  demands  the  re-establishment 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  telegraph-wires 
«h'stroyed  at  Pantin,  and  will  treat  the  city 
of  Paris  as  an  enemy,  if  the  proceedings  there 
again  contnwlict  the  peace- preliminaries;  this  will 
entail  the  forts  occupied  by  us  opening  fire.** 
At  the  same  time  that  the  Government  was  re- 
ceiving these  menacing  letters,  the  Germans  put 
a  stop  to  the  evacuation,  they  increased  tho 
strength  of  their  garrisons  at  certain  important 
Htrat<'gical  points,  and  gave  general  orders  to 
iuspend  the  return  of  prisoners. 

These  difficulties   occurred  several  times  over, 
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in  various  forms,  during  the  course  of  tlie  civil 
war.  The  Commune  had  armed  the  ramparts, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  most  formal  stipula- 
tions of  the  convention  of  the  28th  of  January. 
The  Germans  several  times  announced  to  M. 
Thiers  that  they  were  going  to  summon  the 
insurgents  to  withdraw  their  cannons  ;  both  M. 
Thiers  and  M.  Jules  Favre  represented  to  them, 
that  if  they  made  such  a  summons  without  effect, 
they  would  then  find  themselves  obliged  to  inter- 
vene in  our  quarrel  by  force  of  arms.  They  did 
not  leave  off  repeating  this  threat  to  the  very  end. 
M.  Jules  Favre  encountered  it  on  the  20tli  of 
May,  the  eve  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  in 
the  mouth  of  Count  Bismarck.  "  Confess,"  said 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  to  him,  "  that  we 
have  the  right  a  thousand  times  over  to  employ 
rioforous  measures.  You  are  not  strucffrlinsf 
against  a  party,  but  against  a  horde  of  brigands 
who  have  violated  the  laws  on  which  all  civiliza- 
tion is  based.  Can  we  look  on  with  folded  arms 
while  public  monuments  are  overthrown,  private 
property  destroyed,  the  Archbishop  perhaps  mur- 
dered ?  Our  abstention  is  already  incomprehen- 
sible ;  we  can  only  promise  it  to  you  for  a  very 
little  while,  and  even  then  without  binding  our- 
selves." M.  Jules  Favre  telegraphed  this  decla- 
ration to  M.  Thiers.     He   immediately  received 
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the  following  reply,  whicli  roaclieti  him  at  noon 
on  iho  2l8t  May.  It  exactly  (lf.Hcrilx*8  the  situa- 
tion as  a  w1k)1o.  '*  Ix^t  Count  Bismarck  make  his 
mind  quite  easy,"  said  M.  Thiors.  "The  war 
will  Ix»  brought  to  an  end  in  the  course  of  this 
wtfk.  Wo  havo  made  a  breach  on  the  side  of 
Issy.  The  wi)rk  of  enlarging  it  is  going  on  at 
this  moment.  The  breach  at  1^  Muette  is  begun, 
and  is  well  forward.  We  shall  undertake  another 
at  Tassy  and  >it  Point-du-.Iour.  Our  soldiers  are 
working  under  tire,  ami  but  for  our  great  batt<Ty 
of  Mnntretr)ut  such  boldness  would  be  impossible. 
But  works  of  this  kind  are  subject  to  so  many 
accidents  that  we  cannot  assign  a  fixed  term  for 
their  accomplishment.  I  entreat  M.  de  Bismarck, 
in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  order,  to  leave  to 
us  the  repression  of  this  anti-social  brigandage, 
which  luks  estal)lishcd  itself  in  Paris  for  a  few  days. 
To  act  otherwise  would  bo  to  occasion  fresh 
injur)'  to  the  party  of  order  in  France,  and  conse- 
quently in  Europe.  Trust  the  matter  to  iis,  and 
within  the  week  the  cau.sc  of  social  order  shall  bo 
aveng«'d.  As  for  our  prisoners,  I  sent  you  word 
this  moniing  what  were  the  proper  points  of 
arrival  :  it  is  too  late  to  have  recourse  to  sea- 
transport.  The  cadres  of  the  regiments  arc  all 
ready  at  our  inland  frontiers,  and  the  prisoners 
on  arrival  will  bo  enrolled  in  them  immediately. 
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We  shall  not  wait  for  tliem,  however,  before 
taking  action,  but  they  are  a  reserve,  ready 
in  case  of  need.  A  thousand  affectionate  re- 
membrances." This  despatch,  and  the  pressing 
arguments  of  M.  Jules  Favre,  half  convinced 
Count  Bismarck,  and  made  him  pause;  he  still 
said,  however,  "  We  can  bind  ourselves  to 
nothing." 

At  last  came  the  telegram  announcing 
victory  : — "  The  army  is  in  Paris.  The  corps 
of  General  Douai  is  making  its  entry  at  this 
moment.  The  corps  of  Generals  Ladmirault  and 
Clinchant  are  moving  up  to  follow  him.  We  hold 
the  Trocadero,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  the  École 
Militaire." 

Even  the  defeat  of  the  insurrection  did  not  put 
an  end  to  the  apprehensions  caused  us  by  the 
Prussians.  In  consequence  of  a  mistake,  easy  to 
understand,  Marshal  MacMahon's  troops  had  es- 
tablished their  outposts  at  twenty-five  paces  from 
the  German  lines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rainay, 
Lilas,  and  Romainville.  News  of  this  came  to  M. 
Jules  Favre  from  Berlin.  It  was  on  the  16th  of 
June,  the  day  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  Ger- 
man army  into  the  capital  of  the  empire.  In  the 
very  midst  of  this  military  fête  Count  Bismarck 
wrote  the  following  despatch  : — "  I  am  informed 
through  the   reports  of   our  generals  that  your 
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BoUliors  aro  occupying  the  proiind  resorvwl  for 
our  tnKDps  in  tho  /.one  of  Uainay,  of  Lilaa,  and  of 
Uoniainvillo.  1  liavr  the  honour  to  warn  your 
Kxcollency  that  if  they  do  not  immediately  retire 
within  their  own  lines,  our  troops  will  attack  them 
this  viTy  (lay,  at  mid-night." 

Such  wan  our  position. 

It  may  be  considered  as  certain  that  if  the 
Prussians  had  been  led  by  the  civil  war  to  resume 
hostilities  they  would  have  treated  with  the 
KmjH^ror.  They  did  not  disguise  the  fjict.  They 
sai<l  with  undeniable  sincerity  that  it  mattered 
little  to  them  whether  we  had  a  Monarchy  or  a 
Republic,  but  they  added  that  they  could  only  treat 
with  a  Kej)ul)lican  government  on  the  condition 
that  this  government  was  legally  constituted, 
everywhere  recognized,  and  sovereign  in  the 
country.  M.  Thiers  negotiated  inch  by  inch.  The 
discussion  lK»t^^een  the  two  Governments  was  full 
of  surprises.  Whilst  the  gravest  questions  were 
being  negotiated  on  either  side,  there  arose  an 
incident  which  in  any  other  circumstances  wotdd 
have  Ix'en  insignificant,  but  which  endangered  the 
whole  affair.  The  definitive  treaty  was,  however, 
successfully  concluded  during  the  insurrection,  an 
unhoped  for  success  which  was  entirely  due  to 
the  talent  and  firmness  of  M.  Thiers'  govern- 
ment. 
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The  treaty  was  signed  at  Frankfort  on  the 
10th  May,  1871,  by  MM.  Jules  Favre,  Pouyer- 
Quertier,  and  De  Goulard  for  France,  and  Counts 
Bismarck,  and  Arnim  for  Germany.  The  rati- 
fications also  were  exchanged  at  Frankfort  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month. 

Count  Bismarck,  founding  his  opinion  on  the 
character  of  the  French  people  and  on  the  im- 
mensity of  the  sacrifices  imposed  on  us,  believed 
that  while  submitting  for  the  present  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  situation  we  should  only  seek  to 
gain  time  in  order  to  prepare  secretly  for  our 
revenge.  It  needed  all  the  authority  and  all  the 
talent  of  M.  Thiers,  admirably  seconded  by  M. 
Jules  Favre,  and  by  M.  Pouyer-Quertier,  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  National  Assembly.  They  succeeded  at 
last  ;  but  it  was  still  more  difficult  to  get  him  to 
admit  that  we  should  have  power  to  carry  out  our 
resolutions.  Our  plenipotentiaries  fought  down- 
right battles  with  him  to  obtain  the  continuation 
of  the  evacuation  ;  but  on  this  point  he  was 
inexorable.  He  consented  to  make  the  treaty 
of  peace,  but  on  condition  that  the  army  of 
occupation  should  remain  among  us  until  the 
end  of  the  civil  war.  Terrible  were  the  sufferings 
which  the  leaders  of  the  Commune  imposed  upon 
the  invaded  departments,  heavy  the  burden  that 
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thoy  laid  upon  our  exhnusto<l  trwuiury.  Tf  tho 
Coramuno  Imd  Ixvn  prolonpr<l,  it  would  huvo 
turned  Franco  into  n  Pocond  Poland. 

Tho  troaty  of  tho  10th  of  May  contains  cightoon 
articlo8. 

The  first  artirlo  rrlat<Ml  to  a  now  delimitation  of 
the  frontiers.  Germany  cede<l  to  us  a  few  cantons 
in  tho  district  of  Brifort,  and  took  a  few  others 
on  tho  bortlers  of  Al8ace-Ix)n*aine  by  way  of  com- 
ponpation  Our  plenipotentiaries  held  with  reason 
to  the  importance  of  not  allowint^  Belfort  to 
he  a  fortress  enclosed,  in  a  manner,  by  the 
enemy's  territory.  But  as  they  had  to  give  in 
return  several  places  which  had  boon  declared 
French  in  the  preliminaries  of  i)oace,  thoy  would 
only  consent  to  make  of  this  first  article  the 
enunciation  of  a  double  proposition  destined  to 
form,  if  it  was  adopted,  the  basis  of  a  definite  con- 
vention of  exchanf^e. 

Hero  is  tho  text  of  tho  first  article  : — 

**  The  distance  betw^een  tho  town  of  Belfort  and 
the  frontier-line,  such  as  it  was  first  proposed  at 
the  time  of  tho  Versailles  neg^otiations,  and  such 
ns  it  is  found  marked  out  on  the  map  annexed  to 
tho  ratified  deed  of  tho  preliminary  treaty  of  the 
26th  of  February,  is  considered  as  marking  tho 
measure  of  the  circumference,  which,  in  virtue  of 
the  clause  relating  thereunto  in  tho  first  article  of 
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the  preliminary  treaty,  ouglit  to  remain  to  France 
with  the  town  and  fortifications  of  Belfort. 

"  The  German  Government  is  disposed  to  enlarge 
this  circumference  in  such  manner  that  it  shall 
comprehend  the  cantons  of  Belfort,  Delle,  and 
Giromagny,  as  well  as  the  western  division  of  the 
Fontaine  canton,  lying  west  of  a  line  to  be  traced 
from  the  point  where  the  canal  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Rhine  comes  out  from  the  canton  cf  Delle 
south  of  Montreux-le-Cluiteau,  up  to  the  northern 
border  of  the  canton  between  Bourg  and  Félon, 
where  this  line  should  join  the  eastern  border  of 
the  canton  of  Giromagny. 

"  The  German  Government  will  not,  however, 
cede  these  above-mentioned  territories  except  on 
condition  that  the  French  Republic  shall  on  its  side 
consent  to  a  rectification  of  frontier  along  the 
western  borders  of  the  cantons  of  Cattenom  and 
Thionville,  which  shall  leave  to  Germany  the  ter- 
ritory east  of  a  line  starting  from  the  Luxembourg 
frontier,  between  Hussigny  and  Redingen,  leaving 
to  France  the  villages  of  Thil  and  Villerupt,  pass- 
ing on  between  Erronville  and  Aumetz,  between 
Beuvillers  and  Boulange,  between  Trieux  and 
Lomeringen,  and  joining  the  old  frontier-Una 
between  Avril  and  Moyeuvre. 

"  The  International  Commission  mentioned  in 
art.  1  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  shall  assemble 

VOL.  II.  P 
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on  the  spot  irnniodijitvly  nflor  tho  cxohango  of 
nitificatioiiH  of  tlio  pri'sont  treaty,  to  carry  out  tlip 
ta«k  entrustoil  to  it,  and  to  trace  out  tho  new 
fi-oiitier  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  stipula- 
tions." 

The  piece  of  territory'  on  tlie  })orders  of  Luxem- 
bourg coded  by  this  article  contains  rich  mining 
districts  ;  by  this  cession  we  made  our  frontier- 
relations  with  the  Grand  Duchy  more  difficult  and 
less  secure  ;  and  lastly  we  had  tho  sorrow  of  caus- 
ing the  expatriation,  and  tliis  time  voluntarily,  of 
a  largo  number  of  FVench  citizens.  Stnitegical 
considerations  had  dctcrmined  tho  Government, 
and  determined  the  Asseml)ly  also  to  accomplish 
the  exchange.  A  stronghold  would  not  bo  suffi- 
cient to  close  the  gap  of  Htlfort  ;  thanks  to  the 
annexed  territory  we  should  henceforth  possess 
on  the  east  a  real  and  solid  frontier.  The  super- 
ficies of  territory  ceded  to  Germany  by  this  article 
is  10,000  hectares;  population,  7000.  Superficies 
of  territory  restored  to  France,  GOOO  hectares  ; 
population,  27,000. 

Article    2    lays    down   that    the  inhabitants  of  j 

the  territory  ceded  to  Germany,  that  is  to  say,  the 
inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  who  might  chooso 
to  remain  French  citizens,  should  continue  to 
possess  their  roal  estates  situated  in  the  territory 
annexed  to  Germany.     *'  By  means  of  a  déclara- 
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tion  made  before  the  competent  authority,  they 
shall  enjoy  the  right  of  removing  their  domicile  to 
France,  and  of  taking  up  their  abode  there,  witli- 
out  any  interference  with  this  right  from  the  Uuvs 
concerning  military  service." 

Articles  3  and  4  relate  to  the  archives  of  the 
ceded  territories,  and  to  the  sums  expended  on 
various  accounts  by  the  departments,  communes, 
public  establishments,  and  private  persons. 

By  virtue  of  article  5,  it  is  agreed  that  the  two 
nations  shall  enjoy  equal  rights  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  navigation  of  the  Moselle,  the  canal 
between  the  Marne  and  the  Rhine,  the  canal 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine,  the  canal  of 
the  Sarre,  and  the  navigable  waters  communi- 
cating with  these  waterways.  The  right  of  wood- 
floatage  to  be  maintained. 

Article  6  has  for  its  object  to  bring  all  the 
ecclesiastical  delimitations  of  the  different  denomi- 
nations into  agreement  with  the  new  political 
situation. 

Article  7  is  very  important;  it  regulates  the 
payment  of  the  5,000,000,000. 

According  to  the  prehminary  treaty  of  peace, 
we  were  bound  to  pay  1,000,000,000  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1871,  and  the  4,000,000,000  remain- 
ing had  to  be  paid  ofiF  by  the  2nd  of  March, 
1874. 

p  2 
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Tho«r  two  stipulât  ions  nre  maintained. 

1,(MM),(M)(>,(XX),  thoreforo  must  bo  pnid  in 
tbo  cours*'  of  1>71.  Franco  must  also  pay 
fïOO.OOO.OOO  in  tlie  tlurty  days  which  «honld  follow 
the  r<'-ostal)lislnn(Mjt  of  the  authority  of  the  French 
Governnu'nt  in  Paris. 

Another  5n(>,(KK»,()00,  making  the  fourth,  had 
to  bo  paid  by  the  Ut  of  May,  1872.  Thus,  by 
this  date  of  the  Ist  of  May,  1872,  Franco  wouUl  of 
necessity  have  paid  1,000,000,000  for  1871,  and 
500,n(M»,(M»0  for  1H72. 

The  three  last  1 ,000,000,000  were  to  bear  interest 
at  5  per  cent.,  dating  from  the  2nd  March  of  the 
current  year  (1871).  This  interest  to  be  paid 
annually,  on  tlic  .'îrd  March.  All  sums  paid  in 
advance  on  the  last  three  milliards  to  cease  to 
bear  interest  from  the  day  on  which  payment 
should  have  lx*en  made. 

The  payments  could  only  be  made  in  the  chief 
commercial  towns  of  Germany,  and  were  to  con- 
sist of  metal,  pold  or  silver,  in  Bank  of  Kngland 
notes.  Hank  of  Prussia  notes,  notes  on  the  Royal 
Hank  of  tin*  Xcthrrlands,  notes  on  the  National 
Hank  of  Helgium,  in  bills  to  order,  or  in  first- 
class  bills  at  sight. 

As  may  Ijc  seen,  notes  of  the  Hank  of  Franco 
are  not  include<i  in  this  enumeration.  An  agree- 
ment,  dated   the  21st   May,  1871,  authorized  tho 
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French  Goveniment  to  pay  in  Bank  of  France 
notes,  but  for  this  time  only,  a  sum  of  125,000,000. 
This  concession  was  made  on  the  double  condition 
that  the  125,000,000  should  be  entirely  paid  up 
before  the  15th  of  June,  that  is  to  say,  a  fortnight 
before  the  date  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  the  10th  of 
May,  and  that  an  equal  sum  of  125,000,000  should 
be  paid  in  the  sixty  days  following  the  date  fixed 
for  the  payment  of  the  first  500,000,000. 

To  return  to  the  analysis  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
and  of  article  7.  Paragraph  four  determines  the 
rate  of  exchange.  "  The  German  Government 
having  fixed  the  value  in  France  of  the  Prussian 
thaler  at  three  francs  seventy-five  centimes,  the 
French  Government  accepts  the  exchange  of 
moneys  between  the  two  countries  at  the  above- 
mentioned  rate." 

Paragraph  five  says  that  "  the  French  Govern- 
ment shall  inform  the  German  Government  three 
months  in  advance  concerning  every  payment 
which  it  intends  to  make  to  the  treasury  of  the 
German  Empire."  The  necessity  of  giving  warn- 
ing three  months  in  advance  occasioned  us  great 
loss.  It  was  afterwards  modified  in  a  manner 
favourable  to  our  interests,  but  we  never  could 
obtain  an  authorization  to  pay  in  the  sums  as  a 
running  account. 

Paragraph  six  laid  down  that  after  the  payment 
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of  the  first  r)00,000,000  nnd  the  definitive  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  departments 
of  the  Somme,  the  Scine-Infcrieure,  and  the  Euro 
nhouM  he  rvaciiate<l.  According  to  the  terms  of 
the  prehminary  treaty,  this  first  evacuation  waste 
incUide  the  departments  of  tho  Oise,  the  Seine-et- 
Oise,  tho  Seine-et-Mame,  and  tho  Seine  as  well  ; 
but  the  proclamation  of  tho  government  of  tho 
Comnume  determinc<l  the  I'russians  provisionally 
to  continue  the  occupation  of  these  four  depart- 
ments. This  was,  as  it  were,  the  gift  of  joyous 
accession  from  this  fraternal  and  democratic 
government,  inaugurated  in  Paris  during  tho  day 
on  the  18th  March.  "The  evacuation  of  tho 
departments  of  the  Oise,  Seine-ct-Oise,  Scinc-et- 
Marnc,  and  the  Seine,  shall  take  place,"  says  tho 
article,  "  as  soon  as  tho  German  Government  shall 
consider  the  re-establishmont  of  order  as  well  in 
France  as  in  Paris  sufficient  to  ensure  tho  execu- 
tion of  the  engagements  contracted  by  France." 
A  seventh  paragraph  adds  that  this  evacuation 
shall  in  any  case  take  place  on  the  payment  of  tho 
third  500,000,000,  the  German  plenipotentiaries 
holding  with  reason  that  the  payment  of  a  sum 
total  of  1 ,500,000,000  would  be  tho  most  formal 
demonstration  of  the  establishment  of  order  in 
F'ranco. 

"Paragraph  eight. — The  German  troops,  in  tho 
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interest  of  tlieir  safety,  sliall  have  at  their 
disposal  the  zone  situated  between  the  German 
line  of  demarcation,  and  the  precincts  of  Paris, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine. 

"  Paragraph  nine. — The  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  the  26th  of  February  relating  to  the 
occupation  of  territory  after  the  payment  of  the 
2,000,000,000,  shall  hold  good.  None  of  the 
deductions  which  the  French  Government  may 
hereafter  have  a  ris^ht  to  make  can  be  exercised 
with  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  first 
500,000,000." 

Article  8  recalls  and  upholds  the  convention  of 
11th  March,  1871,  called  the  convention  of  Fer- 
rières,  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  the  German 
troops.  According  to  the  terms  of  this  convention, 
requisitions  in  kind  were  done  away  with,  and  in 
their  place  our  government  paid  for  rations  of  food 
and  fodder,  first  at  the  rate  of  500,000  rations  of 
food,  and  150,000  of  fodder  per  diem;  then  four 
weeks  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
and  the  payment  of  the  first  half- milliard,  at  the 
rate  of  150,000  rations  of  food  and  50,000  rations 
of  fodder.  But  article  8  of  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  specially  subordinated  these  reductions  to 
the  evacuation  of  the  forts  round  Paris,  which 
could  be  retarded  by  the  Germans  until  they 
should  consider  that  order  was  sufiBciently  estab- 
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lishcd.  In  fact,  the  Pari»  forts  on  the  rij^ht  bank 
of  the  Soine  were  not  uvacuatod  until  between  the 
12th  and  tl»e  21st  September.  We  had  paid  the 
first  half-niilliard  by  the  15th  July,  1871.  The 
reduction  of  the  nunjl>er  of  rations  ought  to  have 
comnienceil  by  quarters  from  this  time  and  to  have 
be*»n  completed  by  loth  August,  acconling  to  tho 
4th  article  of  tho  convention  of  Ferri^res  ;  but  it 
did  not  begin  for  more  than  a  month  later,  after 
tho  evacuation  of  the  last  forts  round  Paris  in 
virtue  of  article  8  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 
(St.  I)»nis  was  evacuated  the  20th  September.) 

Article  *J  prolongs  for  six  months  from  Marcli 
let  the  exceptional  treatment  then  accorded  to  tho 
im|X)rtation  into  Fnincc  of  the  industrial  products 
of  the  ceded  territories. 

Ai-ticle  10  relates  to  tho  return  of  tho  pri- 
Boners.  Until  the  evacuation  of  the  forts  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  tho  army  of  Paris  and 
Versailles  shall  not  exceed  80,000  men,  and  tho 
French  Government  shall  not  concentrate  any 
troops  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  Loire. 

Article  11  decides  that  commercial  treaties 
between  Franco  and  tho  different  German  States 
having  been  annulled  by  the  war,  the  two  Govern- 
ments shall  take  as  a  basis  for  their  commercial 
relations  reciprocity  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nation. 
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Article    12. — The    -vvar    will    change    nothing, 


r 

^m   either  as  to   residence,  property,  naturalization. 

^B  nor  legal   delays  in  the  position   of  Germans  in 

^B  France,  and  of  Frenchmen  in  Germany. 

^m       Article   13. — German    ships,    which    have    not 

^H  been    condemned    by   the     Prize    Court    before 

^B  2nd  March,   1871,  shall  be    restored    with  their 

^B    crews. 

^B       Article  14th. — Each  Government  on  its    own 

^H  territory  shall  continue  the  works  undertaken  for 

^^   the  canalization  of  the  Moselle. 

Article  16. — The  two  governments  undertake 
respectively,  to  cause  to  be  respected  and  to  keep 
in  order  the  tombs  of  soldiers  buried  in  their 
respective  territories. 

Articles  15,  17,  and  18  are  mere  formal  articles. 
Then  follow  the  additional  articles  relating  to 
the  Eastern  Railway  Company.  The  French 
Government  will  buy  back  and  give  up  to  the 
German  Government  the  concession  for  the  rail- 
ways situated  in  the  ceded  provinces,  with  their 
property  and  plant,  for  the  sum  of  325,000,000 
francs. 

The  third  and  last  article  of  this  additional 
convention  was  for  the  augmentation  of  the  ten  i- 
tory  round  Bel  fort  by  the  addition  of  the  follow- 
ing villages  :— Rougemont,  Laval,  La  Petite  Fon- 
taine, Romagny,  Félon,  La  Chapelle  sous  Rouge- 
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mont,  Anp^^ot,  Vnntliiermont,  La  Rivi^^c,  La 
Grange,  Hippo,  Fontaine,  Frai»,  Foussemagno, 
Cunelière'*,  Montreux-le-Cliâteau,  Bretagne,  Cha- 
vannos-lrs-Grandes,  Chavnnattos,  et  Suarce. 
AVI.en  the  National  Assembly  was  called  upon  to 
nitify  the  defiuiiive  treaty  of  |x»ace,  during  the 
debate  on  the  IHtlj  May,  1871,  the  following  words 
were  said  by  M.  de  Meaux,  the  reporter,  which 
will  also  bo  the  verdict  of  history  :  "  Two  things 
appear  incontestible  and  evident  ;  they  are,  that  if 
the  foreigner  came  down  uj)on  »is  nine  months  ago, 
it  was  the  Kmpire  which  brought  him  ;  and  if  ho 
still  remains  near  Paris,  it  is  the  Commune 
which  keeps  him." 

According  to  article  7,  §  1  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
the  first  half-milliard  should  be  paid  within  the 
thirty  days  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Com- 
mune. This  payment,  like  all  the  others,  was  to 
he  made  with  the  securities  enumerated  in  the  fifth 
jKiragraph  of  the  same  article.  We  have  said,  how- 
ever, that  by  a  special  agreement  ma<le  at  î^ank- 
fort  the  21st  May,  and  by  undertaking  to  pay  in 
anticipation  another  sum  of  12'), 000,000  of  the 
second  half-milliard,  the  French  plenipotentiaries 
manageil  to  gain  acceptance,  but  for  thfs  time  only, 
of  125,000,000  in  the  Bank  of  Franco  notes.  This 
sum  was  paid  in  three  instalments,  i.e.  40,000,000 
on    June     1st,     ^0,000,000    on    Juno    8th,   and 
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45,000,000  on  1 5th  June.  The  Treasury  effected 
these  payments  out  of  the  disposable  balance  of  the 
loan  of  1,330,000,000  made  to  it  by  the  Bank  of 
France.  If  we  add  to  this  125,000,000  the 
325,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  concession  of 
the  Eastern  Railway  by  the  Germans,  we  shall  see 
that  the  remaining  proportion  of  the  indemnity 
(two  milhards)  to  be  paid  by  1st  May,  1872,  was 
reduced  to  one  milliard  500,000,000.  It  was  in 
order  to  meet  this  payment  of  three  half-milliards, 
and  the  different  expenses  involved  in  the  loan  and 
operations  of  the  treasury,  in  order  to  pass  these 
sums  from  the  French  to  the  German  exchequer, 
that  the  debt  for  two  milliards  was  contracted  ;  a 
loan  of  three  milliards  being  eventually  required  to 
complete  the  payment  of  the  debt.  The  bill  for 
the  loan  of  two  milliards  Avas  brought  before  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  20th  June. 

At  this  date  we  had  a  deficit  of  649,000,000  for 
the  year  1870,  and  a  deficit  of  987,000,000  for  the 
six  first  months  of  1871  (from  the  1st  January  to 
20th  June).  This  last  figure  is  obtained  from  a 
comparison  of  the  expenses  paid,  (two  milliards 
047,000,000)  with  the  receipts,  amounting  after 
different  subtractions  and  additions  to  one  mil- 
liard 660,000,000.  In  all  we  had  a  deficit  of 
1,636,000,000  for  the  two  years  1870-71. 

The  Bank  having  lent  us  1,330,000,000,  we  had 
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only  306,000,000  to  find.  These  300,000,000 
were  ndtKnl  to  the  floating  debt,  which  was  very 
smnll,  beiiig  only  650,000,000. 

Thi:)  situation  in  itself  was  good  ;  and  more 
especially  so  when  wo  take  into  account  the 
general  state  of  affair.^. 

Now  here  is  a  short  account  of  the  oxp- 
we  had  to  incur.  We  had  to  rebuild  many  ruins 
both  in  Paris  and  in  the  departments;  to  pay 
indemnities  to  those  who  had  suffered  from  the 
war;  to  repair  our  line  of  defence;  to  reconsti- 
tute the  army.  We  had  al.so  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  the  army  of  occupation,  expenses  which  at  the 
time  of  the  loan  exceeded  a  million  a  day,  but 
which  would  be  reduced  to  about  three  quarters 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  forts  round  Paris. 
Lastly,  we  had  to  pay  from  the  2nd  March  of  the 
current  year  interest  at  the  rate  of  ô'/,  for  the 
three  last  milliards  of  the  indemnity. 

We  had  borrowed  1,330,000,000  from  the  Panic 
37,  reducible.  We  wished  to  increase  and  in  fact 
did  increase,  our  debt  to  it  to  1,500,000,000. 
The  Bank,  which  lends  to  the  public  at  G'/,,  lent 
to  the  State  at  3'/.  in  1»71,  and  at  T/.  in  the  fol- 
lowing years,  because  the  State  had,  by  an  act 
passed  20th  December,  1871,  authorized  it  to  in- 
crease its  issue,  from  a  maximum  of  two  milliards 
400,000,000,  to  two  milliards  800,000,000,  and  by 
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article  4  of  tlie  act  of  lotli  July,  1872,  (the  law 
authorizing  the  loan  of  three  milliard=.)  to  thrco 
milliards  200,000,000.  Wo  could  not  ask  tho 
Bank  for  more  than  one  milliard  500,000,000.  It 
bore  this  burden  easily,  for  the  notes  suffered  no 
depreciation  from  it  ;  but  we  could  not  have 
exceeded  this  amount  without  risk,  and  the 
State  is  as  much  interested  in  its  prosperity  and 
credit  as  the  Bank  itself.  We  therefore  appealed 
to  the  public  for  the  larger  part  of  the  loan,  and 
as  it  was  necessary  to  deal  carefully  with  the 
public  and  to  try  the  strength  of  the  State,  we 
began  by  a  loan  of  two  milliards  in  June. 

The  loan  was  issued  at  57o>  in  order  to  leave 
less  margin  to  the  creditor. 

Estimating  the  interest  for  the  new  loan  at  67o> 
the  annual  increase  of  interest  on  the  debt  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war  amounted  to  356,000,000. 
It  consisted  of  :  the  Magne  loan  (under  the  em- 
pire) 30,000,000;  the  Tours  loan,  15,000,000; 
for  military  pensions  (we  had  taken  the  military 
funds),  10,000,000;  for  the  Bank,  15,000,000 
(1,570,000,000  borrowed  at  1%);  for  the  railways 
(the  repurchase  of  the  Eastern),  10,000,000;  for 
the  loan  of  two  milliards  (at  6%),  120,000,000;  for 
the  interest  of  the  last  three  milliards  (at  57o)j 
150,000,000. 

We  must  add  that  these  arrears  of  interest  on 
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the  Inst  three  millinriÎ8  wore  pnid  to  the  fiormnnR; 
that  they  were  owiniç  from  2n(l  March;  that  the  loan 
destined  to  cover  the  capital  was  necessarily  issued 
at  C7»t  hlit'  the  first  loan  (the  one  of  two  milliards), 
which  woiild  increase  the  "Rente"  by  I*/,,  and 
that,  thanks  to  the  prohibition  put  upon  our  pay- 
ing on  running  account?,  wo  should  find  ourselves 
compelled  to  pay,  sometimes  5*/,  to  the  German, 
and  sometimes  C*/,  to  the  French  creditor,  on  the 
same  capital.  In  short,  at  first  it  appeared  that 
we  must  reckon  on  100  to  •1-20  millions  for  fresh 
expenses. 

The  unforeseen  disclosed  itself  by  degrees  ; 
claims  to  indemnity  for  damages  flowed  in.  From 
420  millions  wo  went  to  488,  then  to  GôO,  and 
finally  to  740.  The  revenue  of  France  amounting, 
according  to  the  mo^^t  trustworthy  estimates,  to 
from  15  to  17  milliards;  tliis  tenible  increase  in 
our  expenditure  was  not  more  than  we  could  bear. 

The  law  was  passed  unanimously  by  547  voters 
on  20th  Juno,  1871.  It  was  promulu:ated  the  next 
day.  Tlu' loan  was  opened  to  public  subscription 
on  the  27th.  It  produced  2,225,091,015  francs, 
which  were  to  be  paid  in  seventeen  instalments, 
i.e.  the  first  on  application  and  the  sixteen  others 
monthly  from  21st  August,  1871,  to  November 
2l8t,  1872.  The  loan  was  subscribed  more  than 
twice  over,  and  those  who  applied  had  only  45% 
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of  their  application  allotted  them.  It  miG^lit  have 
been  feared  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in 
getting  the  calls  paid  up.  This  was  a  point  of 
capital  importance,  for  we  were  bound  to  make  our 
payments  at  fixed  and  frequent  times,  wliich  were 
near  together.  M.  Thiers  had  reckoned  that  the 
subscribers  would  wish  to  anticipate  their  pay- 
ments, and  he  was  not  mistaken,  for  the  seven 
first  instalments  out  of  the  seventeen  (including 
the  payment  on  application)  yielded  1,750,418,000 
francs. 

Let  us  say  at  once  that  the  loan  of  three 
milliards  has  produced  still  more  remarkable 
results.  It  amounted  really  to  three  and  a  half 
milliards,  for  the  Finance  Minister  was  authorized 
to  take  the  sum  necessary  to  meet  those  arrears 
which  would  be  due  in  1S72  and  1873,  and  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  loan  as  well  as  those  of 
discount,  exchange,  transport,  and  negotiation. 
The  issue  of  three  and  a  half  milliards  was 
subscribed  more  than  twelve  times  over.  In  two 
days  (28th  and  29th  July)  the  world  offered 
France  the  loan  of  a  capital  of  forty-two  milliards 
641  millions.  The  loan,  authorized  on  July  15th, 
1872,  and  opened  to  public  subscription  on  the 
28th,  yielded  3,498,744,639  francs  to  be  paid  in 
twenty-one  instalments,  the  first  on  application 
and  the  others  monthly  from  the  21st  Sej^tember, 
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1872,  to  April,  1874.  Tho  Bubscrilx»rs  had 
nirondy  paid  at  tho  end  of  Decombop,  1872,  in  fivo 
instalments  (countini^  tlio  payment  on  application), 
tho  sum  of  2,l:'>0,eC8,()O0  francs.  They  paid  again 
in  January,  1873,  the  Rum  of  234,050,000  fnmcs. 
When  the  la.st  payment  of  the  indemnity  was  made 
to  Germany  in  September,  1873,  there  only 
remained  to  be  pai<l  up  V')  1 ,2S3,00O  francs  of  tho 
loan  3. J  milliards.  And  on  the  30ih  July,  1874, 
only  7,130,000  francs. 

The  preat  difTiculty  was  doubtless  to  find  tho 
milliards  ;  and  this  difliculty  was  triumphantly 
surmounted  by  M.  Thiers.  Hut  the  operation  of 
paying  the  money,  when  once  they  had  got  it,  into 
the  German  treasury,  was  still  more  difficult. 

It  was  a  question  of  passing  five  milliards  from 
one  country  to  another,  without  disturbing  the 
economic  balance  of  the  world.  This  demandeil 
a  consummate  knowledge  of  business,  great  care, 
tho  most  minute  attention  to  detail.  Tho  success 
obtained  by  M.  Thiers,  and  the  Finance  Ministers 
who  succeeded  him,  in  this  difficult  operation,  has 
been  complete,  and  although  it  is  less  striking  in 
the  eyes  of  tho  general  public  than  tho  success  of 
the  loan,  it  argues  a  far  higher  degree  of  those 
qualities  which  make  a  p^eat  financier.  M.  Léon 
Say  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  in  a  very  learned  and 
interesting  report  laid  on  tJic  table  of  the  assembly. 
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5tli  August,  1874,  that  "  the  transference  of  a 
capital  of  5  milliards  from  France  to  Germany 
without  a  crisis,  is  a  fact  Avhich  has  only  become 
probable  by  its  accomplishment."  All  M.  Thiers' 
friends  have  often  heard  him  repeat  that  this 
operation  was  his  chef -d' œuvre.  He  has  himself 
written  an  account  of  it,  which  will  form  part  of 
his  posthumous  works. 

In  the  payments  made  to  Germany,  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  France  amounted  to  125,000,000. 

The  repurchase  of  the  East-  ^•■'^""• 

ern  Railway 325,000,000 

French  gold 373,000,000 

French  silver 239,291,875 

Making  a  total  of     .     .     .     1,062,291,875 

The  rest  was  paid  in  legal  tender  {numéraire) 
and  foreign  securities.  The  operation  was  then 
especially  a  Stock  Exchange  operation.  The  sub- 
scriptions to  the  first  loan  yielded  213,000.000 
francs,  and  the  subscriptions  to  the  second 
389,000,000  francs  in  foreign  bills  {changes 
étrangers).  The  ulterior  successive  payments  on 
the  first  loan  yielded  186,000,000,  and  on  the 
second  985,000,000  in  bills,  so  that  in  these  two 
transactions  the  treasury  received  1  milliard 
773,000,000  francs  in  foreign  securities.  The 
guaranteeing    syndicate,    on    its    side,    furnished 
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700,000,000  in  foreign  bills.  One  milliard 
774,000,000  Were  l>ouj;lit  on  tlio  market;  that  is, 
one  milliard  78,000,000  for  the  first  part  of  the 
pavnieiJt,  that  of  the  two  millianls,  and  007,000,000 
for  the  st'cond  and  last  part  of  the  payment,  that 
of  the  three  milliards.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  assets  which  gave  rise  to  remittances 
in  specie,  for  inst«i;ce  those  from  Hamburg. 

The  French  treasury  emj)loyed  four  means  of 
collecting  these  foreign  securities,  amounting  to 
120,000  different  kinds,  from  notes  for  less  than  a 
thousand  francs  up  to  draughts  for  more  than 
5,000,000 

The  first  consisted  in  facilitating  the  first  sub- 
scription to  foreign  loans,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  the  payment  by  foreign  securities  of 
the  subscriptions  made  in  France. 

The  second,  analogous  to  the  first,  consisted  in 
facilitating  the  anticipation  of  payments  to  bo 
made  abroad  or  made  in  France  by  means  of 
foreign  securities. 

The  third  was  the  agreement  made  by  the 
treasury  with  a  syndicate  of  the  great  banking 
houses  in  Kuroj)c,  guaranteeing  to  furnish 
700,000,000  in  foreign  bills. 

Lastly,  the  fourth,  and  the  principal,  was  buying 
them  direct  on  the  market. 

A  still  greater  difficulty  than  that  of  contract- 
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ing  the  loans  and  operating  the  payment  was  that 
of  increasing  the  taxes  in  necessary  proportion, 
and  securing  their  collection.  The  operators 
tried  this  several  times,  and  these  hesitations  are 
easily  accounted  for.  First,  they  did  not  know 
till  later  the  precise  amount  they  needed.  Then 
they  encountered,  both  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the 
country,  an  insurmountable  repugnance,  which 
obliged  them  to  change  their  tactics.  The  first 
plan  agreed  upon  was  brought  before  the  Assembly 
by  M.  Pouyer-Quertier  on  June  12th,  1871.  AVe 
will  only  give  the  details  of  those  taxes  which 
were  increased  or  created. 

Registra'I'ion  and  Stamp  Duties. 

A  double  décime  on  the  rights 

of  registration  for  difi"erent  Francs, 

products  ....       31,000,000 

A  double   décime  on  stamp 

duties      ....       15,500,000 

Duty    on    foreign   personal 

property  after  decease       .         5,000,000 

Repressive    duties   and    re- 
gistration of  leases  .         .       15,000,000 

Fire  and  shipping  insurance 

duty         ....       15,000,000 

Newspaper-stamp  duty         .         8,500,000 

Total  .         .       90,000,000 
Q  2 
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Net  proiluco  of  tho  taxes  and  new  additional 
taxes. 

Additional    tax     on    foreign  fnnt». 

and  Ci>lonial  siij^r    .         ,  14,000,000 

Coffee          ....  20,000,000 

Petroleum  oil       .          .         .  10,000,000 

Textile  fabrics     .         .         .  70,»)()0,000 

Raw  material  and  others       .  1  nu,()UU,000 

Manufactunci  materials        .  10,000,000 

15,000,000 

Navigation.         .         .         .  5,000,000 

Total     .         .     244,000,000 

iNDiREfT  Taxi;  . 

Additional  tax  on  su^^ar        .        19,000,000 

Additional  tax  for  the  rijrht 
of  transport  of  wines, 
cider,  &c.         .         .         .       10,000,000 

Additional  tax  on  the  duty 
on  the  general  consump- 
tion of  brandy  and  spirits       58,000,000 

Additional  tax  on  beer         .         4,500,000 

Additional      tax       on       tho 

licence  for  public-houses  .  5,000,000 

Additional  tax  on  playing- 
cards,  tobacconists,  <tc.     .  1 ,500,000 

Suppression   of  the  tobacco 

Zoneji  et  dpnmr<  20,000.000 
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Fi-ancs. 

Match  tax  ....  10,000,000 
Tax  on  the   maDufacture  of 

paper        ....  10,000,000 

Tax  on  chicory    .         .         .  5,000,000 

Total    .         .     149,000,000 

Post-Office. 
Revision    of    the     printing- 
tariff        ....         5,000,000 


General  total  for  registration, 
stamps,  customs,  indirect 


taxes,  and  Post-Office      .     488,000,000 


The  Government,  as  we  have  already  said, 
was  obliged  to  remodel  these  estimates  several 
times. 

Besides,  the  sum  of  488,000,000  was  far  from 
sufficient.  At  the  time  that  the  Government 
brought  forward  this  motion,  they  knew  neither 
the  amount  of  debts  contracted  during  the  war, 
which  the  War  Minister  v:as  obliged  to  sanction, 
nor  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  for  the  depart- 
ments which  had  been  invaded,  which  was  voted 
later,  nor  the  sums  that  they  would  have  to  repay 
to  the  soldiers  drafted  off  for  immediate  service. 

On  12th  June  they  asked  through  M.  Pouyer- 
Quertier  for  488,000,000,  and  the  same  minister 
stated  on  14th  September,  that  he  must  havo 
no   less   than   650,000,000   of  fresh   taxes.     Tlip 
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truth  i.H,  that  thiit  last  sum  was  excoedt'd  by 
ni-arly  100,000,000.  Tht-  receipts  yieldf<l  by 
the  taxes,  or  8up|)lemcntary  taxes,  created  by 
the  Natiuiml  A.ss(>inb]y,  amounted  in  thcso  latter 
years  to  740,000,000. 

The  Chamber,  the  Government,  the  country, 
were  resolutely  determined  to  meet  all  tlieir  engajre- 
mcnts,  and  to  withdraw  from  no  sacrifice.  All 
were  ap^reed  on  this  point,  but  on  this  point  only. 
When  it  had  become  a  question  of  ways  and 
means,  there  were  profound  and  irreconcilable 
divergencies  of  ojnnion,  which  were  maintained 
with  stubbornnes.s,  sometimes  with  violence. 

It  woidd  have  been  better  to  have  made  a  great 
effort,  to  have  cut  the  whole  difficidty  by  some 
single  and  considerable  measure.  That  would 
have  been  a  thousand  times  better  than  having 
recourse  to  a  quantity  of  small  taxes,  aggravating 
details,  doubtful  experiences,  to  a  system  of 
chicane  and  expedients.  It  would  have  been 
easier  to  bear  a  great  wound  than  this  agony  of 
pin-pncks  ;  and  such  a  wound  would  have  been 
easier  to  cure.  Unhappily  the  Assembly  was 
not  able  to  have  recourse  to  this  unique  remedy  ; 
such  a  policy  was  too  strong  for  it.  Divided 
and  subdivided,  with  little  men  and  long 
intrigues,  it  was  not  made  to  act  on  a  grand 
scale. 
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"Was  it  possible  to  procure  all  the  necessary 
revenue  by  one  single  act  ?  Yes,  certainly  ;  we 
miQ-ht  have  chosen  one  of  three  alternatives  : — 
Additional  centimes^  a  duty  on  raw  material,  an 
income  tax. 

Recourse  to  "  additional  centimes,"  is  a  com- 
mon expedient;  it  consists  in  augmenting  all 
the  established  taxes  in  the  desired  proportion. 
This  would  have  been  short  and  simple.  The 
people  would  have  paid,  in  spite  of  the  enormity 
of  the  tax. 

This  solution  was  expected.  It  had  amongst 
other  merits  that  of  simplicity.  It  is  generally 
wiser  to  ausfment  an  old  tax  than  to  create  new 
ones.  All  new  taxes  appear  unjust,  unnatural, 
tyrannical  ;  they  entail  abuses  ;  they  are  subject 
to  misconstruction,  and  provoke  anger.  In  ask- 
ing for  an  increase  of  the  taxes  already  established, 
the  Government  would  only  have  had  to  justify 
the  amount  of  its  requirements;  but  no  theory,  no 
party  struggle — no  division  of  schools.  It  was  much 
canvassed  in  the  country  ;  but  no  one  proposed 
it  in  Parliament.  The  two  other  systems  were 
discussed.  M.  Thiers  had  from  the  very  first  a 
great  tax  in  reserve,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
only  one  which  was  capable  of  getting  us  over 
the  difficulty,  one  which,  in  his  eyes,  was  as  fair 
as  any  tax  could  be;  which  did  not  crush  our  in- 
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dustries,  bocauso  while  it  Rimultancously  increased 
their  prices  it  preserved  the  national  market  for 
them  ;  this  was  the  increase  on  the  customs 
duties,  called,  in  the  current  phraseolop^y  of  tho 
Chambers  and  tho  Bar,  the  duty  on  raw  material. 
The  partisans  of  friH?  trade,  who  felt  that  to 
escape  tho  duty  on  raw  material,  they  must  put 
somelhinj^  in  its  place,  ])roposed  tho  income  tax. 
It  became  almost  a  daily  struj^j^le  on  these  ques- 
tions in  1S72,  and  the  commencement  of  1873. 
AVe  know  the  result,  tho  income  tax  was  not  ac- 
cepted ;  the  tax  on  raw  material  was  voted,  but 
against  the  grain,  with  unsatisfactory  conditions, 
in  insufficient  proportions,  and  tho  remaining 
deficit  was  filled  up  by  petty  taxes  on  soap, 
chicory,  matches,  &c.,  &c.  An  interminable 
and  insupportable  list,  which  has  in  reality  sub- 
divided tho  difficulty,  but  which  was  far  from 
decreasing  it. 

^I.  Thiers,  who  all  his  life  had  been  an  avowed 
protectionist,  had  immediately  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  tho  customs.  Even  before  the  sifjnaturo 
of  the  peace  preliminaries,  he  announced  his  in- 
tention of  seeking  tho  larger  part  of  the  war 
expenses  in  an  increase  of  tho  customs  tariffs. 
There  was  a  decided  majority  opposed  to  this 
system  in  the  Assembly.  In  the  cabinet,  M.  Jules 
Simon,  M.  Dufaure,  M.  do  Larcy,  M.  Casimir  Pe- 
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rier,  and  M.  de  Remusat,  who  were  in  the  govern- 
ment together  or  successively,  did  not  share  the 
views  of  the  Chief  of  the  Executive  on  this  head. 
The  quarrels  which  had  filled  the  first  months  of 
1870,  and  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war, 
recommenced  with  the  same  bitterness,  because 
of  the  interests  involved.  This  strusfsrle,  which 
was  as  old  as  commerce  and  industry,  had  assumed 
large  proportions  after  IsCO.  We  can  still  recall, 
though  eighteen  years  have  passed,  the  sensation 
produced  in  France  by  the  commercial  treaty  with 
England,  a  treaty  of  which  we  only  learned  the 
existence  at  the  end  of  January,  1860,  by  Queen 
Victoria's  speech  to  her  Parliament.  This  act  of 
Imperial  despotism,  which  disposed  of  our  in- 
terests without  consulting  us,  or  even  warning 
us,  was  met  by  all  the  friends  of  parliamentary 
government  with  violent  and  unanimous  opposi- 
tion. But  though  all  the  liberals  were  united  in 
condemning  the  form  of  the  treaty  and  the 
clandestine  and  autocratic  manner  in  which  the 
affair  had  been  carried  out,  the  greater  part  of 
them  agreed,  as  to  the  principle,  with  the  Em- 
psror  and  his  ministry.  The  treaty  which  had 
been  concluded  was  not  quite  a  free-trading  one  ; 
but  by  an  extensive  lowering  of  the  customs 
duties,  it  made  considerable  progress  towards 
free-trade.     The  school  of  free-traders,  consisting 
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nt  that  tiino  in  Franco  nlmost  exclusively  of 
theorists,  was  tnmsfonncd  by  this  striking 
adhesion  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and 
lx?came  a  great  party,  which  in  1870  was  still 
increasing.  In  the  violent  debates  which  took 
place  in  the  Corps  Législatif,  îil.  Thiers,  ably 
seconded  by  M.  I*ouyer-Querti«T,  was  the  chief  of 
the  protectionist  party,  M.  llouher,  M.  Forcade  de 
la  Roquette,  members  of  the  Government,  and 
M.  Jules  Simon,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Ix'ft, 
dffi'uded  free-trade.  It  was  no  longer  possible 
to  revive  the  discussions  of  those  principles  in 
1871,  to  rccomnu'jice  the  debates  of  18G0,  of 
18(iC,  and  1870.  M.  Tliicrs  himself  no  longer 
theorized  ;  he  liniittil  liiniself  to  pointing  out  the 
positions  of  all  our  great  industries,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  them  with  markets  in  the  country'; 
the  enormous  debts  which  weighed  upon  us,  and 
gave  our  rivals  a  fresh  advantage  over  us  ;  tho 
certain,  considerable,  and  immediate  returns  from 
this  tax,  which  he  looked  upon  as  our  principal 
resource.  As  he  knew  tliat  all  the  Left  with  few 
exceptions  professed  the  doctrines  of  Free-trade, 
that  the  members  of  the  **  Appeal  to  the 
People  Association,"  were  pledged  by  their  ante- 
cedents, and  that  most  of  the  representatives  of 
the  wine-growing  departments  would  be  on  tho 
same  side,  he  tnnk   rare  to  protest  that  the  act 
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should  never  be  anything  but  an  net  forced  on 
them  by  circumstances,  a  law  of  necessity  ;  that 
they  would  be  free  to  recur,  after  the  long  and 
severe  crisis  which  they  must  needs  pass  through, 
to  the  discussion  even  of  the  principles  of  taxa- 
tion. His  adversaries  took  the  same  line.  They 
only  made  objections  as  to  the  details  of  execution, 
of  which  the  following  was  not  the  least  impor- 
tant. Supposing  even  that  the  yield  of  the  duty 
on  raw  material  was  not  counterbalanced  by  a 
general  decrease  of  our  business,  and  restrictions 
which,  in  revenge,  our  neighbours  would  nob  fail 
to  impose  on  the  exports  of  our  commodities  and 
manufactured  products,  what  was  wanted  and 
what  M.  Thiers  asked  with  reason,  was,  for 
immediate  revenue  ;  and  yet  he  wanted  to  impose 
a  tax  which  could  only  be  levied  after  the  de- 
nunciation and  expiration  of  the  commercial 
treaties,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  greater  part  in 
1878.  M.  Thiers  asserted  that  the  tax  on  raw 
material  was  the  only  one  which  could  immedi- 
ately and  with  a  certainty  of  success  be  made  to 
yield  millions  by  hundreds.  The  Free-traders 
offered  him  in  exchange  the  income  tax,  which 
supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  budget  in  England, 
and  which,  according  to  them,  was  the  most  fair 
tax,  because  it  was  the  only  one  which  was  strictly 
proportionate. 
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Thon*  w;is  iiiuc:i  t  iiK  III  \:\r  pross,  if  not  in  tho 
Assembly  ofprrfiTrint^  u  tax  on  ca{)ita]  to  a  tax  on 
income.  These  two  taxes,  nltliouglj  different,  and 
oven  opposed  in  tlieir  incidence,  were  both  in- 
tended to  establish  an  exact  proportion  between 
resources  and  sacrifices,  and  to  bring  unity  to 
our  financial  system. 

It  was  atlmiiteil  by  his  opponents,  that  M.  Thiers, 
who  was  always  on  tho  breach,  showed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  business  and  untiring  energy  in  the 
debates.  His  chiff  argument  against  the  income 
tax  niiglit  bo  summed  up  thus  : — this  tax  is 
quite  right  in  theory;  in  practice  it  would  be 
iniquitous.  It  is  quite  fair  that  every  one  should 
j)ay  in  proportion  to  wliat  they  receive,  but  one 
can  never  know  tho  income  and  expen.ses  of  each 
individual.  There  arc  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers wliose  income  cannot  even  bo  ascertained  ; 
there  are  secrets  whicli  cannot  be  revealed.  It 
wouTfl  neces.sitato  a  controlling  department  which 
would  become  an  Inquisition,  and  a  judge  who 
might  sometimes  bo  a  political  enemy.  To  estab- 
lish such  a  system,  in  a  country  divided  as  ours,  is 
to  put  the  fortune  of  the  party  who  is  in  opposition 
at  the  mercy  of  tho  party  who  is  in  power.  In 
this  bitter  and  irritating  struggle,  M.  Thiers  often 
won  the  victory,  if  to  win  votes  when  one  has  not 
altered   convictions  can  bo  called   winning.     lie 
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said  to  liis  intimates,  "  I  shall  let  them  debate 
upon  and  reject  all  the  otlier  taxes,  but  when  ifc 
comes  to  the  duty  on  raw  material  they  ^vill  be 
obliged  to  give  in."  They  consented  in  fact,  as 
we  have  said;  although  not  for  that  reason,  but 
because  he  resolutely  made  it  a  government 
measure.  But  the  tax  which  was  thus  voted  with 
innumerable  restrictions,  extenuations,  and  ob- 
stacles, only  covered  a  small  part  of  our  new  debt, 
and  we  were  obliged,  in  spite  of  all,  to  fall  back 
on  the  crooked  ways  and  small  means.  The  only 
valid  reason  given  by  M.  Thiers,  namely,  tliat  this 
tax  would  get  us  over  our  difficulty,  was  thus  fal- 
sified by  events. 

It  became,  therefore,  necessarily,  a  sort  of  hunt 
for  commodities  which  could  be  taxed.  These 
debates  on  fresh  taxes  to  be  created  and  old  estab- 
lished ones  to  be  augmented  lasted  as  long  as  the 
Assembly  itself.  And  they  will  be  continued  in 
succeeding  Assemblies  so  long  as  the  enormous 
burden  which  weighs  upon  us  has  not  been  liqui- 
dated. Some  taxes  are  easily  collected,  and  yield 
good  results  ;  others  make  a  much  smaller  return 
than  was  anticipated,  or  are  so  burdensome,  or 
have  such  a  disastrous  influence  on  trade,  that  by 
a  sort  of  public  demand,  they  are  obliged  to  be 
withdrawn  or  modified.  For  a  long  time  to  come 
France  will  resemble  that  martyr  who  was  turned 
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and  rc-turncd  on  bis  gridiron,  under  the  pretext 
of  allaying  bis  sufferings.  Tbe  National  Assembly 
continued  to  vote  fresb  taxes  in  proportion  as 
fresb  requirements  made  tbemselves  felt.  Tbey 
imposed  a  supplementary  duty  of  more  tban 
40,000,000  on  patents  ;  a  double  duty  on  receipt 
stamps,  24,000,000  ;  indigenous,  foreign,  and  colo- 
nial sugars  wbicb  were  at  first  only  taxed  at 
33,000,000,  G4,U00,0U0,  &c.  &c.  :  tbey  taxed  tbo 
most  necessary  articles  :  wax-candles,  soap,  cocoa, 
pepper,  salt  meat,  all  species  of  transport,  goods 
by  passenger  or  luggage  train,  passengers,  trans- 
port of  wines,  &c.,  all  commercial  and  private 
transactions,  cbeques,  bills  of  excbange,  sales  of 
good-will  and  transfer  of  custom,  transmission  of 
securities  to  bearer,  income  from  all  personal  pro- 
perty, eitber  in  France  or  abroad. 

Tbe  list  is  long  and  painful,  a  veritable  mar- 
tyrology;  by  and  by  it  will  be  one  of  our  titles 
of  boiiour. 

Besides  the  a^^cîjravation  of  the  burdens  of 
tbe  tax-payers,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  tbo 
treasury,  this  system  of  having  recourse  to 
petty  taxes  will  make  their  reduction  more 
difficult.  We  see  this  already,  for,  owing  to  the 
amelioration  in  tbe  returns  of  the  old  taxes, 
the  reduction  has  commenced  ;  though  it  is 
true    that    it    has    only    commenced    on    a   very 
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small  scale.  At  the  commencement  of  1877,  a 
minister  proposes  by  way  of  reduction  tlie  sup- 
pression of  a  small  tax,  the  tax  on  soap.  Before 
the  measure  is  voted  this  minister  is  overthrown 
by  a  political  crisis.  His  successor  re-establishes 
the  tax,  and  proposes  in  place  of  its  suppression  a 
diminution  ;  for  he  says  we  must  look  to  the  future. 
It  is  as  if  he  were  to  say  that  the  treasury  should 
never  let  go  its  prey  when  it  has  once  seized  it. 

"We  recognize  in  this  the  history  of  the  décime 
of  the  war,  which  Avas  levied  indefinitely  after 
the  peace.  Of  course  there  is  no  denying  that  it 
is  easier  to  increase  a  reduced  tax  than  to  re- 
establish one  which  has  been  suppressed. 

"When  the  income  tax  had  definitely  succumbed, 
and  the  insufiQciency  of  the  customs  duties  began 
to  be  perceived,  the  deputies  gave  free  scope  to 
their  imaginations  to  find  taxable  commodities. 
The  repurchase  of  the  railways  was  proposed, 
a  tax  on  books  used  in  commerce,  on  the 
amount  of  business,  an  electoral  tax,  two  loans, 
one  of  two  milliards,  the  other  of  one  milliard 
500,000,000,  to  be  subscribed  under  peculiar  and 
novel  conditions  ;  a  national  subscription,  a  sub- 
scription among  the  women  of  France  ;  sumptuary 
taxes,  which  were  ridiculously  insignificant,  taxes 
on  looking-glasses,  on  pianos,  on  perfumery,  &c. 
Some  of  these  taxes  which  were  disdained  at  first 
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wore  nftonvnrds  votctl,  «uch  as  tho  stamp  duty  on 
receiptj*,  which  is  cosily  collected  and  yields  good 
result».  Other  taxi«  which  were  voted  without 
difKculty,  such  as  the  match-tax,  gave  rise  tu 
dispute  when  put  into  practice.  Among  this  mass 
of  pmjx>silion.s,  did  the  Assembly  choose  the  best  ? 
It  would  be  rash  to  a(Hrm  that  it  did,  and  still 
moil»  rash  to  aflirm  tho  contrary.  The  essen- 
tial point  is  that  after  all  the  treasury  has  up  to 
the  present  met  all  its  engagements  ;  and  that, 
however  France  may  set  to  work  to  establish  her 
revenue,  no  one  in  the  whole  world  has  th«« 
slightest  doubt  as  to  her  solvency  and  her  solidity. 

The  eight  milliards  that  we  have  paid  in  two 
years  have  shown  our  wealth,  and  given  in- 
contestible  proof  of  the  validity  of  our  engage- 
ments. This  financial  disaster,  without  equal  in 
history,  has  had  as  a  result  tho  increase  of  our 
credit. 

Towards  tho  end  of  1871,  not  only  was  M. 
Thiers  reassured  as  to  our  financial  position  and 
the  payment  of  the  indemnity  ;  but  the  strength 
of  oar  credit,  which  ha<l  been  proved  by  the 
double  loan  and  tho  eagerness  of  tho  subscribers 
to  take  it  up  even  in  anticipation,  tho  security  of 
our  financial  operations  with  Germany,  which 
were  accomplished,  contrary  to  all  (»Xj>octation, 
without    any    other    disturbance    than    a   |>assing 
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monetary  crisis  of  very  little  importance,  which 
the  Bank  easily  quieted  by  an  issue  of  small  notes 
(conjmres)  ;  the  ease  -with  which  the  revenue  was 
collected,  in  spite  of  the  additional  taxes  and  new 
duties,  the  internal  calm  which  the  country  was 
enjoying,  all  this  series  of  fortunate  events,  and 
the  wise  conduct  of  affairs  rendered  the  libe- 
ration of  the  territory  certain.  This  was  the 
ardent  wish  of  all  patriots  ;  it  was  most  especially 
that  of  M.  Thiers,  who  knew  that  we  could  not 
look  upon  peace  as  definitely  secured  until  the 
last  man  of  the  army  of  occupation  had  quitted 
French  soil.  It  was  useless  for  him  to  negotiate 
at  Berlin  and  make  successful  loans  ;  the  smallest 
incident,  the  imprudence  of  a  child,  the  blundering 
of  a  subaltern,  a  misunderstood  order,  might  open 
up  the  whole  question  again.  The  country  only 
saw  the  difficulties  as  a  whole  ;  the  government 
had  to  deal  day  by  day  with  the  unforeseen,  the 
absurd,  and  the  unlikely.  In  this  there  was  a 
great  anxiety,  a  great  humiliation,  and  a  source 
of  constantly  recurring  alarm. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  anxieties  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  reasons  which  made  it  an  imperative 
duty  for  them  to  hasten  the  evacuation  by  all 
means  in  their  power,  we  will  limit  om-selves  to 
quoting  a  passage  from  a  letter  to  M.  Jales  Simon, 
written  some  time  afterwards  by  M.  Jousserandot, 
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a  prefect  whose  devotion  to  liis  duty  during  thoso 
Rud  days  wa«  above  nil  praise.  Towards  the  end 
of  October,  1h71,  a  German  soldier  from  the  gar- 
rison of  KpiTiiny,  havinj^  been  wounded  with  a 
knife,  very  likely  in  some  tavern  braiwl,  the  com- 
manding officer  had  decreed  that  all  the  inhabit- 
ants were  to  be  in  tluir  houses  by  eight  o'clock, 
and  that  the  doors  of  the  houses  were  to  remain 
opi-n  and  the  lij^hts  burning  all  night;  this  with 
threats  oftrrril)le  penalties  in  case  of  disobedience 
to  these  orders.  The  Mayor,  M.  Blandin,  went 
to  Versailles  and  to  Nancy  ;  ho  saw  M.  Thiers, 
M.  de  ManteufTel,  M.  de  Saint- Vallier,  who  was  our 
negotiator,  and  who  managed  to  relievo  the  town 
form  the  régime  of  terror  that  was  in  force. 

•'  Some  time  after,"  says  M.  Jousserandot,  '*  in 
this  same  town  of  Epernay,  a  German  soldier 
was  stabbed,  the  wound  was  very  slight.  The 
mayor  (it  was  still  M.  Blandin,  now  deputy  for 
the  department  of  Marne),  went  to  the  sub- 
prefect,  who  summoned  the  captain  of  gendar- 
merie, and  the  three  went  to;^ether  to  the  German 
governor.  They  told  him  that  he  must  not  hold 
the  popubco  respon.'sible  for  a  personal  action; 
tliat  they  themselves  would  find  out  the  culprits, 
and  deliver  them  up  to  him  ;  for  whoever  had  com- 
mit ted  such  an  act  had  wronged  his  fellow-citi- 
zens far  more  than  the  Germans,  and  waj  wholly 
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undeserving  of  pity.  The  governor  vras  mollified 
by  this  proceeding,  and  did  not  resort  to  the 
measures  that  he  had  inflicted  on  the  town  tlio 
first  time.  The  guilty  man  was  arrested  and 
given  over  to  the  German  authorities,  condemned, 
I  believe,  to  one  month's  imprisonment  in  a  Ger- 
man fortress,  and  every  one  approved. 

"  Now  this  fact  was  nothing  in  itself,"  continued 
M.  Jousserandot,  "  but  it  happened  at  a  most 
critical  time.  It  was  precisely  at  this  moment  that 
M.  Thiers  was  negotiating  with  Berlin  and  Nancy 
for  an  anticipated  evacuation  of  the  territory. 
So,  as  soon  as  ho  was  informed  by  mc  of  what  had 
occurred,  he  showed  such  uneasiness  that  I  sus- 
pected something  of  the  greatest  importance.  In 
announcing  the  facts  to  him,  I  had  told  him  that 
they  would  give  rise  to  no  disagreeable  conse- 
quences. I  kept  him  hourly  informed  of  all  that 
passed  at  Epernay,  and  I  hourly  received  despatches 
from  him,  which  seemed  to  be  turning  a  mere 
tavern  brawl  into  an  affair  of  state.  I  was  soon 
able  to  write  to  M.  Thiers  that  it  was  all  settled. 
But,  remembering  the  first  affair,  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  trouble,  he  could  not  believe 
that  this  could  be  terminated  so  soon,  and  I 
remember  that  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  I  again  re- 
ceived a  telegram  manifesting  very  great  anxiety; 
and   he  was  only  thoroughly  reassured   when  ho 
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hcanl  tlip  nccount  of  the  facts  and  the  meastircs 
of  procaution  which  I  Ijad  taken.  Ho  has  often 
spoken  of  it  fiince  to  me  hero  at  Lausanne.** 

Not  a  day  passed  without  M.  do  Saint-Vullier's 
despatcluvs  containinp^  some  new  subject  of  alarm. 
^I.  dc  MaiiteutVol,  who  commanded  at  Nancy  and 
willi  whom  lie  liad  to  ne«^otiate,  was  nevertlieless 
a  hi;^h-minded  man,  animated  by  conciliatory 
intentioDS.  But  how  were  the  thousand  occasions 
of  dispute  ari.sin^  from  the  daily  contact  of  the 
conquerora  and  the  conquered  to  be  ovoidrd  ? 
During  the  invasion  there  were  no  le.ss  than 
15,000  Gernmns  livinj^  in  the  department  of 
.Marno  alone.  Five  thousand  of  these  were 
quartered  on  the  inhabitants,  living  with  them, 
eating  with  them,  in  fact  masters  of  their  houses, 
and  at  a  time  when  defeat  was  so  recent  and  recol- 
lections so  poignant  !  M.  Tiiiers  had  huts  erected 
in  all  dirL'Ctidns.  It  afforded  a  great  relief  to 
the  citizens,  and  comparative  security  to  him, 
when  the  Germans  were  finally  lodged  there. 

Another  trouble,  which  rendered  the  termina- 
tion of  the  occupation  an  absolute  necessity,  was 
the  financial  and  industrial  position  of  Germany. 
The  manufactures  of  the  country  were  suffering 
from  the  prolonged  absence  of  a  million  of  young 
men.  The  material  expenses  had  been  terrible  ; 
the  losses  were  still  more  so.     The  French  money 
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which  began  to  circuhitc,  was  far  from  counter- 
balancing them.  On  the  other  hand,  German 
manufactures  were  menaced  by  the  introduction 
of  Alsatian  products.  That  little  province  was 
entering  into  a  ruinous  competition  with  the  im- 
mense nation.  The  Alsatians  consumed  at  the 
rate  of  two  million  men  and  produced  at  the  ra-te 
of  forty.  The  uneasiness  was  widespread,  dis- 
content was  increasing.  The  cabinet  policy  with 
regard  to  the  treaty  was  found  fault  with,  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire 
had  not  made  enough  profit  out  of  the  victory  ; 
that  France  was  not  sufficiently  crushed.  After 
having  been  blamed  by  Europe  for  the  exorbi- 
tance of  his  demands.  Count  Bismarck  was 
accused  by  his  countrymen  of  having  shown  too 
much  compassion  :  such  is  the  justice  of  our 
contemporaries,  who  distribute  blame  or  praiso 
accordinsr  to  their  own  interests.  He  himself 
wished  to  throw  upon  our  markets,  not  the  goods 
that  had  been  manufactured  in  Alsace  for  our 
consumption — those  were  already  disposed  of — 
but  those  which  were  accumulating  daily,  owing 
to  the  activity  of  the  factories,  condemned  to  a 
long  rest  during  the  war,  and  which  the  peace  had 
ao^ain  set  workinç^.  M.  Thiers  saw  tho  risinof  tide 
of  claims  ;  he  was  deeply  distressed  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  occupied  provinces  ; 
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lie  ftlt  tliat  if  tlu'  situntion  wcro  prolonp^cd  it 
could  not  fail  to  bring  about  Bcrious  complica- 
tions ;  his  two  loans,  which  had  been  carried 
out  with  the  happiest  mixture  of  skill,  promptitude, 
and  audacity,  had  succeeded  far  above  his  Iiojkjs  ; 
ho  had  moufv  nt  his  disj)osal  ;  he  saw  the  great 
want  of  money,  and  the  commercial,  industrial, 
and  political  uneasiness  at  Ikrlin  ;  he  thought 
the  moment  opportune  for  taking  a  decisive  step 
towards  the  evacuation.  In  accepting  office  ho 
had  proposed  a  double  object  to  himself:  to 
establish  order  and  to  liberate  the  territory. 
Order  was  establislied  ;  ho  now  lived  for  the 
liberation  of  France. 

The  object  of  the  first  operation  to  which  ho 
applied  himself  was  this  :  to  obtain  the  immediate 
deliverance  of  ten  departments  by  means  of  some 
concessions  made  to  Alsatian  manufactures. 

The  negotiation  was  not  terminated  on  Sep- 
tember IGlh,  1871,  but  the  Assembly  was  about  to 
adjourn  for  a  vacation,  which  was  absolutely 
necessary.  This  business  could  not  wait.  Not 
being  able  to  ask  for  the  ratification  of  a  treaty 
wiiich  was  not  yet  concluded,  M.  Thiers  called 
for  a  decision  from  the  Assembly  on  the  principles 
of  the  negotiation. 

Our  general  situation  was  at  this  time  quite 
clear.     The    Commune     was    suppressed  ;    order 
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reigned  everywhere,  the  administration  had  all 
its  departments  in  regular  working  order  ;  tlic 
Germans,  who  had  overrun  forty  departments,  at 
the  end  of  the  war  occupied  thirty-six  of  them  ; 
the  first  treaty  concluded  by  M.  Thiers  had 
liberated  seventeen,  reducing  the  number  still 
occupied  to  nineteen.  The  loans  which  we  had 
contracted,  which  had  been  splendidly  covered, 
and  easily  collected,  had  enabled  us  to  make 
our  first  payments.  After  the  first  half-mil- 
liard, three  departments  were  evacuated,  those 
of  Eure,  Seine-Inférieure,  and  Somme.  There 
Btill  remained  sixteen  departments  to  be  liberated, 
four  were  those  round  Paris,  and  twelve  composed 
the  departments  of  the  East.  We  paid  the  second 
and  the  third  half-milliard  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  thus  procuring  the  evacuation  of  the  four 
departments  containing  or  surrounding  Paris  ; 
Seine,  Seine-and-Oise,  Seine-and-Marne,  Oise.  On 
IGth  September  this  evacuation  was  only  be- 
ginning. The  object  of  the  negotiations  which 
had  been  commenced  was  to  efi'ect  its  accomplish- 
ment more  speedily,  and  to  deliver  the  six  fol- 
lowing departments  out  of  the  twelve,  which, 
alas  !  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ; 
Aisne,  Aube,  Côte  d'Or,  Haute-Saône,  Doubs, 
Jura. 

The  Germans  would  only  consent  to  shorten  the 
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term  of  their  occupation  by  ten  months  in  the 
six  departments  on  the  doublo  condition  of  cer- 
tain  financial  giiarantee.«<,  and  certain  concessions 
to  Alsatian  manufactures. 

Germany  asked  as  financiîd  guarantees  for  bills 
at  six,  seven,  or  eight  months,  negotiable  bills, 
which  at  the  same  timo  sbo  promised  not  to 
negotiate  so  long  as  the  Government  remained  in 
the  present  hands.  This  flattering  reservation 
■was  repugnant  to  ^f.  Tliiors  feelings  of  loyalty. 
He  did  not  wish,  by  accepting  it,  to  make  a 
change  in  the  Government  imjxjssible.  IIo  even 
avoided  making  known  tl>e  terms  which  had 
been  offered  him.  Germany  was  with  sorao 
difficulty  persuaded  to  be  content  with  the 
signatures  of  the  Finance  minister  and  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic;  measures  were  nt  once 
taken  to  insure  the  payments  at  the  times  fixed. 

As  to  the  second  difficulty,  that  of  the  com- 
mercial advantage  claimed  for  Alsacc-Ix)rTaine, 
the  Government  could  not  sanction  it  without  the 
consent  of  the  ChamlK-r. 

For  two  ci-nturics  and  a  half  Alsace  had  always 
taken  from  Franco  the  raw  materials  for  her  rich 
manufactures,  and  had  given  her  in  exchange  her 
manufactured  products.  Tliis  was  the  state  of 
things  which  Germany  wished  to  prolong  for 
her  annexed  province. 
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This  would  ccrtainl}'  entail  some  loss  to  our 
national  industry,  but  if  France  had  been  able  for 
more  than  two  centuries  to  bear  Alsatian  competi- 
tion without  any  protection,  it  could  not  be  very 
onerous  for  her  to  bear  it  another  year  and  a 
half,  with  the  help  of  a  successively  increasing 
duty.  Any  sacrifice  appeared  easy  when  it  was 
a  question  of  giving  back  life  to  six  French 
departments.  M.  Thiers  and  his  ministers  firmly 
believed  that  the  proposal  would  be  received  with 
acclamation  ;  on  the  contrary  it  met  with  formid- 
able opposition  on  the  grounds  that  the  pro- 
posal was  not  constitutional,  that  the  Assembly 
could  not  be  consulted  on  a  treaty  which  was  not 
yet  made,  that  it  should  be  laid  before  them  com- 
plete, for  them  to  veto  or  to  negative.  It  was, 
they  complained,  while  the  liberation  of  six  out 
of  twelve  of  the  departments  was  thus  hindered, 
that  the  whole  twelve  were  not  included  in  the 
treaty;  at  last  the  real  reason  was  given,  the 
other  two  being  only  vain  pretexts  :  the  French 
cotton  and  mineral  industries  did  not  want  Alsa- 
tian competition  any  more  than  did  the  similar 
industries  in  Germany. 

The  President  of  the  Fopublic  had  not  much 
diflBculty  in  showing  how  much  exaggerated  were 
the  alarms  of  the  French  manufacturers,  or  rather 
of   those  who   constituted   themselves   their  de- 
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fenders.  Tljoy  had  borne  without  compensation  tho 
comiK'tition  of  Alsace,  when  Alsace  waa  French, 
and  they  feared  to  encounter  it  now  with  the  pro- 
tection of  a  quarter  duty  for  six  months  and  a  half 
dntv  for  a  year!  They  pretended  to  believe  that 
English,  Swedish,  and  Swiss  manufactures  would 
come  into  Fi-anco  at  tho  reduced  rate  by  way  of 
Alsace:  did  they  forget  the  exp?nse  of  transport 
and  the  German  customs?  That  old  German 
manufacturt»s  should  be  fraudulently  passed 
thro«ig!i  was  a  more  formidable  objection  ;  but 
every  precaution  had  been  tnken  to  prevent  this. 
It  was  therefore  in  the  name  of  a  temporary  in- 
tt^-rest,  an  insignificant,  not  to  say  a  non-existent 
interest,  that  a  measure  was  opposed  which 
would  immediately  deliver  six  departments  from 
the  Prussian  occupation.  M.  Thiers,  a  protec- 
tionist, and  an  anient  protectionist,  was  indig- 
nant.  **  Have  I  not  passed  my  life,"  he  said, 
"in  defending  industrial  interests?  But  the  in- 
terests in  question  are  despicable,  and  tbey  aro 
brought  forward  against  what  ?  Against  tho 
national  indepcndrnce  !  Gentlemen,  I  am  not 
easily  surprised,  but  I  confess  I  have  been  so 
now,  to  see  a  treaty  which  liberates  a  portion  of 
our  territory  so  ill  received.  I  tell  you  my  feeling 
plainly  :  I,  who  for  the  last  forty  years  have  de- 
fended industrial  interests,  if  I   had  helù   in   tho 
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scales  the  interests  of  the  liberation  of  the  terri- 
tory and  the  interests  of  industry,  I  should 
not  have  hesitated  for  a  moment.  And  I  am 
proud  of  this,  I  make  my  boast  of  it." 

This  feeling  was  so  strong  in  him  that  he  ex- 
pressed it  several  times  in  the  same  speech,  being 
enthusiastically  applauded  by  the  Left.  "  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  that  I  take  a  lively  interest  in 
industrial  affairs,  an  interest  which  I  have  proved 
constantly.  I  am  not  a  protectionist  of  the  moment, 
to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day,  I 
have  been  a  protectionist  all  my  life  ;  but  there 
is  something  which  I  place  above  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  country,  it  is  its  independence,  it 
is  its  security." 

M.  Buffet,  M.  Raoul  Duval,  and  M.  Peltereau 
Villeneuve,  vigorously  opposed  the  bill.  It  was 
carried,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  512 
votes  against  thirty-two. 

Two  conventions  were  made  in  consequence  of 
this  vote.  The  first  determined  the  evacuation 
of  six  departments  out  of  the  twelve,  reduced  the 
effective  force  of  the  army  of  occupation  to 
500,000  men,  and  fixed  the  date  of  various  pay- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  French  government, 
namely,  500,000,000  for  the  fourth  half-milliard 
of  the  indemity,  and  150,000,000  for  the  first 
year's  interest  on  the  last  three  milliards.     The 
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Bccond  convention  contained  all  the  slipulations 
with  rej^rtl  to  the  cntranco  of  the  manufactured 
products  of  Alsace. 

Si'voral  conventions  liavinj^  to  do  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  indemnity  and  the  hberation  of  tho 
territory  were  conchided  after  this  epocl».  That 
of  tho  10th  of  November,  1871  lays  down,  among 
otlier  things,  that  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1872, 
instead  of  furnishing  in  kind  thn  food  and  forage 
which  was  due  to  tho  army  of  occupation,  at  tho 
rate  of  50,000  men  and  18,000  horses,  we  should 
pay  1  franc  7ô  centimes  a  day  per  horse,  and 
1  franc  50  centimes  per  man,  the  whole  in  gold  or 
silver.  Tho  agreement  of  the  20th  of  June,  1872, 
aj)j)roved  hy  tlie  Assembly  on  the  (Uh  of  July  and 
promulgated  on  the  i)th,  fixes  the  terms  for  tho 
deposit  of  the  last  three  milliards  as  follows  :  half 
a  milliard  two  months  after  exchange  of  the  nitifi- 
cations  of  the  present  agreement  ;  half  a  milliard 
on  tho  1st  February,  1873;  a  milliard  en  tho 
1st  March,  1871,  a  milliard  on  the  1st  ^March, 
1875.  The  power  of  anticipating  tho  time  of  de- 
jwsit  is  reserved  to  France,  on  condition  of  her  not 
dejKDsiting  less  than  a  hundred  million  at  a  time, 
and  of  her  giving  notice  to  the  German  govern- 
ment a  month  beforehand.  Germany  undertakes 
to  evacuate  tho  ^larno  and  the  Haute-Marne  a 
fortnight  after  payment   of  a   half-milliard,   tho 
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Ardennes  and  t!ie  Vosges  a  fortnight  after  that  of  a 
second  milliard,  the  Meuse,  Meiirtlie-and-Moselle, 
and  Bolfort,  after  payment  of  the  third  milliard, 
and  of  the  interest  which  might  still  b3  due. 

Finally,  the  convention  of  the  15th  of  March, 
1873,  approved  on  the  19fch  of  March  and  pub- 
lished on  the  22nd,  the  last  which  was  concluded 
by  the  government  of  M.  Thiers,  brought  the  term 
of  our  emancipation  nearer  by  eighteen  months. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  last  milliard,  the  payment 
of  which  was  due  on  the  1st  of  March,  1875,  should 
be  paid  in  four  instalments  of  250,000,000  each, 
on  the  5th  Juno,  5th  Jul}^  5th  August,  and 
5th  September,  1873  ;  also  that  tlie  district  of 
Belfort  and  the  departments  of  the  Ardennes, 
the  Vosges,  Meurthe-and-Moselle,  and  the  Meuse, 
with  the  exception  of  Verdun,  should  be  entirely 
evacuated  in  the  course  of  four  weeks,  dating 
from  the  5tli  July,  and  Verdun  in  the  course  of 
a  fortnight,  dating  from  5th  September,  1873. 

For  these  great  results  we  were  indebted  to  the 
marvellous  and  unhoped-for  success  of  the  loan. 

"  The  raising  of  the  five  milliards  has  been 
successful,"  says  M.  Léon  Say,  in  his  report  of 
the  4th  of  August,  1874,  "  only  because  it  has 
been,  as  it  were,  moulded  upon  the  resources  of 
the  country,  in  proportion  as  these  resources  have 
been  opened  up. 
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••  Tl»c  «uccoRS  of  this  unprecotlcntod  operation 
arises  out  of  the  minj^led  prudence  and  bold- 
ness with  which  it  has  been  carried  out.  It 
^vns  necessary  to  act  speedily  in  order  to  obtain 
the  prompt  liberation  of  the  territory  ;  speedily 
enough  to  employ  all  actual  savings  and  as  much 
exchange  as  possible,  yet  so  prudently  as  not  to 
overstep  the  limit  beyond  which  we  should  have 
had  to  encounter  a  gnive  financial  crisis,  and  also 
a  monetary  crisis,  which  niii^ht  have  renewed  the 
paper-money  disasters,  happily  unknown  in  Franco 
for  the  last  seventy-five  years. 

•*  All  has  been  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
wisdom  and  with  rare  good  fortune.  It  confers 
another  title  of  honour  upon  our  great  fellow- 
citizen  who  accepted  this  task  at  the  hands  of  the 
National  Assembly." 

On  the  15th  of  Marcli,  1873,  a  despatch 
addressed  to  M.  Thiers  from  Berlin  informed  him 
that  the  last  convention  was  signed.  Ho  imme- 
diately called  all  the  ministers  together  in  tho 
hall  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  hold  their 
deliberations.  Scarcely  were  they  assembled  when 
they  saw  him  enter,  holding  the  despatch  high 
in  tho  air  as  a  sign  of  joy  and  triumph. 

It  was  the  liberation  of  tho  territory. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    24Tn   OF    MAT. 
I. 

WirEN  M.  Tliiers  was  named  head  of  tlio  govern- 
ment at  Bordeaux,  lie  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
popular  man  in  France. 

He  liad  the  same  influence,  the  same  popularity 
in  the  Assembly.  But  the  number  of  deputies 
who  had  absolute  confidence  in  him,  and  who  were 
resolved  to  follow  his  resolutions  and  his  fortunes 
to  the  end,  was  very  limited.  The  extreme  Left 
had  many  grudges  against  him  ;  even  the  Left 
properly  so  called  distrusted  him  ;  they  knew 
liim  to  be  a  patriot  and  a  Liberal,  and  they 
thought  he  was  an  Orleanist.  The  Right  could 
not  forget  with  what  pitiless  determination  he  had 
put  an  end  to  the  Duchess  de  Berry's  adven- 
turous career;  the  very  place  in  which  the 
Assembly  was  sitting  contributed  to  the  revival 
of  its  recollections.     The   Orleanists,  lastly,  who 
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looked  upon  him  ns  tlio  necessary  henil  of  thoir 
parly,  n^^rced  together  that  ho  had  first  to  1)0  won 
over.  Tliey  did  not  admit  liim  to  a  knowh'<]j;c 
of  th  ir  secrets.  They  perceived  that  if  lie  were 
ever  to  lend  himself  to  an  Orleanist  Restoration,  it 
would  not  bo  until  after  ho  should  have  attempted 
in  vain  to  found  the  Conservative  Republic.  As 
f  )r  the  Bonapartists,  they  counted  for  nothing  at 
that  periixl. 

In  j-pito  of  this  somewhat  confused  state  of 
affairs,  M.  Thiers  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  una- 
nimity of  votes.  France  by  twenty-eight  elec- 
tions, all  Franco  and  Kuropo  by  a  sort  of  public 
acclamation,  imposed  this  choice  on  the  Assembly. 
It  would  have  come  to  it  of  itself.  It  had  not  a 
single  man  to  set  against  him.  His  political 
capacity  was  absolutely  and  evidently  unrivalled  ; 
all  parties  were  agreed  to  render  homage  to  hi;? 
ardent  patriotism.  lie  had  besides,  over  and 
above  the  authority  attached  to  his  position,  a 
sovereign  and  all-powerful  influence.  One  word 
spoken  by  him  decided  votes  and  silenced  dis- 
sentients. It  must  be  added  that  he  was  in  ira- 
mediato  conflict  with  Count  Bismarck  and  with 
the  Commune,  two  terrible  powers  which  he  alono 
could  withstand,  and  that  he  gave  day  by  day  and 
hour  by  hour  undeniable  proofs  of  the  strength  of 
his  judgment  and  the  force  of  his  character,     IIo 
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undertook  tlie  direction  of  affairs  with  fixed  reso- 
lutions wliicli  be  never  modified,  and  wliicli  lie 
made  a  point  of  rendering  manifest  by  repeated 
declarations  from  the  tribune,  by  his  correspond- 
ence, and  by  all  the  actions  of  his  government. 
These  resolutions  were,  not  to  be  a  party-man,  to 
think  only  of  France,  and,  as  he  himself  put  it,  of 
the  health  of  France.  It  was  plain  enough  that 
if  he  succeeded  in  reconstituting  the  army,  the 
administration,  and  the  finances,  under  a  republi- 
can government,  these  great  results  would  con- 
firm and  consolidate  the  Republic.  He  did  not 
work  with  a  view  to  this  result,  and  he  said  so  ; 
but  this  result  did  not  alarm  him,  and  so  he  said 
also.  This  position  was  at  the  same  time  so  well 
defined  and  so  well  justified  that  he  advanced  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Left  with  giant  strides.  It 
might  have  been  believed  during  the  first  few 
weeks  that  the  Right  would  never  throw  him 
over.  But  those  who  saw  beneath  the  surface, 
and  who  followed  closely  the  movement  of  par- 
liamentary opinion,  did  not  fail  to  perceive  before 
lono"  that  the  battle  would  come  from  that  side, 
and  that  it  would  be  vigorous  and  formidable, 
although  masked  for  some  time  by  the  semblance 
of  confidence  and  respect. 

The  first  act  of  the  President  of  the  Council  set 
the  members   of  the  Right  strongly  against  him. 

VOL.  II.  8 
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lie  bad  taken  the  component  elements  of  Iiis 
cabinet  fi*oni  all  parties  capable  of  supplying  pood 
administrators,  but  be  bad  assij^ned  tbo  tbree  cbicf 
portfolios  to  Uepublfcans,  namely  M.  Jules  Favre, 
^I.  Ernest  Picard,  and  M.  Jules  Simon.  Tbis 
was  equivalent  to  announcing  bis  resolution  to 
make  a  fair  trial  of  Ropublican  government.  In 
thus  acting,  be  gave  proof  of  tbe  soundness  of  bis 
views.  Any  preference  sbown  to  anolbcr  form  of 
government,  bo  it  wbat  it  migbt,  would  instantly 
liave  tbrown  France  into  a  state  of  anarcby.  At 
tbe  first  set  otT  tbe  Monarcbical  op|>osilion  endured 
wilbout  outcry  tbis  introduction  of  tbe  Republican 
clement  into  tbe  cabinet,  because  it  felt  tbat  in 
pr»'senco  of  thr  many  Republicans  still  in  office 
and  of  tbe  agitated  condition  of  tbe  larger  towns, 
tbe  transition  must  be  conducted  witb  care;  but 
it  did  not  even  wait  for  tbe  full  of  tbe  Commune 
lîcforo  it  began  tbo  contest.  From  tbe  montb  of 
April,  tbe  Rigbt  in  tbe  Assembly,  wbile  not  ceasing 
to  applaud  M.  Tbiers  bimself,  barassed  his  prin- 
cipal ministers.  Tbe  first  point  of  attack  was  M. 
Ernest  Picard.  Ile  was  a  Republican,  no  doubt, 
but  a  Republican  wbo  bad  given  as  many  pledges 
to  tbo  principal  conservatives  as  to  tbo  Republic. 
As  Finance  Minister  under  tbe  Government  of 
Defence  be  bad  rendered  immense  services,  which 
men  of  business  could  not  have  forgotten  so  soon. 
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Since  then  lie  had,  like  all  his  colleagues  in  the 
cabinet,  struGfgled  with  indomitable  energy  against 
the  Paris  Commuiie.  Durinf::  the  ftruofgle  itself  lie 
had,  with  the  help  of  M.  Cal  mon,  a  fii-st-rate  ad- 
ministrator, who  held  perfect  community  of  view^s 
Avith  himself  and  M.  Thiers,  carried  out  the  re- 
organization of  the  departmental  and  communal 
administration.  To  understand  rightly  how 
arduous  had  been  the  task,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  acting  functionaries  were  all  Re- 
publicans, but  Republicans  of  a  very  pronounced 
type  ;  that  they  had  been  nominated  by  M.  Gam- 
betta,  that  many  of  them  had  shown  great  courage 
during  the  w^ar,  which  made  it  very  difCcult 
to  rescind  their  appointments,  and  that  on  the 
other  hand  the  reactionary  deputies  came  up  full 
of  inveterate  grudges,  and  with  a  fixed  deter- 
mination to  find  places  for  their  own  protégés. 
M.  Ernest  Picard  had  not  a  numerous  staff  of 
experienced  administrators  at  his  disposal;  the 
Government  was  obliged,  like  all  new  powers,  to 
make  trial  of  its  men  in  positions  which  in  well- 
ordered  times  would  only  be  reached  tlirougli  the 
training  given  by  subordinate  positions.  Never- 
theless, the  préfectoral  body  which  he  improvised 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  tragical  events  re-estab- 
lished order  and  gave  public  confidence  a  fresh 
start.     As  tlie  reward  of  these  services,  the  Right 
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dcmanilcd  the  retirement  of  M.  Emeat  Picard. 
He  left  the  ministry  at  tijc  end  of  May,  1871, 
Imviiig  been  M.  Tliiura'  colleague  for  only  three 
months. 

M.  Jules  Favro  retained  his  post  of  ilinister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  until  the  L'nd  of  August  in  tho 
same  year.  Ho  had  wished  to  retire  with  M. 
Picard,  and  only  remained  in  deference  to  M. 
Thiers'  pressing  solicitations,  and  because  he 
himself  perceived  the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
negotiations  in  which  he  had  taken  so  gn-at  a  part. 
Tlio  definitive  treaty  of  peace  having  been  con- 
cluded on  tho  10th  of  May,  he  still  had  to  attend 
to  a  number  of  conventions  which  necessarily 
arose  out  of  it. 

These  arrangements  onco  made,  ho  refused  to 
remain.  Only  M.  Jules  Simon  was  left,  of  the 
former  members  of  opposition  in  the  Corps  Légis- 
latif, and  of  the  former  ministers  of  the  Government 
of  Defence.  He  did  not  leave  tho  Cabinet  till  tho 
16th  of  May,  187.J,  eight  days  before  the  fall  of 
M.  Thiers'  government.  Tho  Hight  made  several 
attempts  to  overthrow  him  by  means  of  inter- 
pellations, but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  hold  his 
own  against  his  adversaries  and  to  win  a  majority 
every  time.  He  was  attacked  in  another  way  by 
M.  Thiers  being  frerpiently  requested  to  separate 
himself  from  him,  and  by  perpetual  and  unfair  war 
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being  made  upon  him  tb rough  the  press.  This 
■warfare  against  the  Republican  ministers  had  a 
meaning  which  everybody  understood,  and  no 
one  better  than  M.  Thiers.  He  made  the  most 
persevering  efforts  to  retain  M.  Jules  Favre  ;  he 
kept  M.  Jules  Simon  to  the  last,  but  at  every 
change  in  the  Cabinet  he  was  obliged  to  replace 
the  outgoing  minister  by  a  minister  of  less 
advanced  opinions.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
Cabinet  advanced  towards  the  Right,  whilst  the 
President  moved  towards  the  Left;  and  the  Left 
showed  its  political  good  sense  by  comprehending 
the  situation  and  not  bargaining  over  its  support. 
That  which  M.  Thiers  had  been  able  to  do  at 
Bordeaux  in  a  transition  time,  became  much  more 
difiBcult  when  the  parties  had  measured  one 
another's  strength  in  the  assembly.  The  Right  cer- 
tainly had  the  majority,  and  it  remained  with  the 
Right  even  after  the  elections  of  the  2nd  July, 
which  strengthened  the  Republicans  and  gave  them 
the  means  to  maintain  the  fight.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  President  had  the  right  to  take  ministers  from 
the  minority,  by  invoking  the  authority  of  the 
pact  of  Bordeaux  ;  he  was  not  bound  to  conform 
strictly,  as  in  settled  times,  to  the  principles  of 
parliamentary  government  ;  but,  besides  the  fact 
that  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
those   principles,  he  knew    the   fragility    of   this 
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tnico  of  pnrtics  ovor  which  ho  had  presided;  ho 
was  only  able  to  maintain  it  at  the  cost  of  tho 
most  persevering  and  skilful  efforts.  IIo  was  so 
anxious  to  avoid  crises  in  order  to  restore  a  littlo 
confidence  to  the  country,  a  fresh  impetus  to 
labour  ;  he  savi*  fo  clearly  tho  demands  nnd 
susceptibilities  of  the  monarchical  parties,  that  ho 
employed  tho  greatest  reserve,  not  only  in  tho 
choice  of  ministers,  but  also  in  that  of  all  tho 
agents  of  the  administration.  F^ven  at  Hordeaux, 
when  M.  JuK's  Simon  persisted  in  his  refusal  to 
form  pail  of  the  first  ministry,  he  addressed  to 
him  these  significant  words: — '*  If  you  refuse,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  take  a  minister  of  public 
instruction  from  the  ranks  of  the  Right."  One 
of  his  great  merits  was  a  sound  and  prompt 
estimate  of  situations.  He  knew  how  to  resist, 
and  even,  as  he  proved  more  than  once,  how  to 
dissolve  ;  but  this  he  would  only  do  in  case  of  need, 
on  great  occasions,  and  when  ho  was  obliged  to 
choose  between  two  dangers. 

M.  Ernest  Picard  having  left  office  at  the  end 
of  May,  1871,  his  retirement  gave  opportunity 
for  the  entrance  of  M.  Victor  Lefranc  into  the 
Cabinet.  Both  the  ex-minister  and  tho  newly- 
appointed  one  were  conservative  and  liberal  Re- 
publicans ;  but  M.  Victor  Lefranc  only  received 
the   portfolio  of  Commerce;   that  of  tho  Interior 
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was  given  to  M.  Lambreclit.  It  was,  to  all 
appearance  at  least,  a  great  victory  for  the  Right. 
The  substitution  of  Geueral  Cissey  for  General 
Le  Flo,  which  took  place  at  the  same  time,  had 
no  political  character. 

M.  Jules  Favre  resigned  on  the  22nd  July. 
lie  was  replaced  on  the  2nd  August  by  M.  do 
Rerausat.  Those  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  new  minister  were  aware  that  the 
Republic,  if  it  only  behaved  wisely,  would  find 
in  him  a  defender;  but  for  the  general  public 
and  for  the  Chamber,  to  exchange  M.  Jules 
Favre  for  M.  de  Rémusat  was  to  diminish  the 
influence  and  the  chances  of  the  Republican  party. 
Such  men  as  M.  de  Rémusat,  M.  Casimir 
Perier,  M.  Thiers  himself,  who  came  over  to  the 
Republic  by  force  of  comparison,  perceiving  first 
that  it  was  possible,  then  that  it  alone  was  pos- 
sible, will  have  contributed  to  its  establishment  at 
least  as  much  as  the  Republicans  of  yesterday,  for 
it  is  in  their  train,  by  their  example,  under  their 
auspices,  that  so  many  men  of  importance,  on 
account  of  their  past,  their  fortune,  or  their 
character,  have  joined  us,  and  form  now,  si;le  by 
side  with  our  former  chiefs,  the  strength  and  in- 
telligence of  the  party.  But  in  1871  this  move- 
ment towards  Republican  principles  had  scarcely 
begun  to  be  felt  ;  M.  Thiers  could  not   then  havo 
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Bcnt  his  colfbrato<î  Messaj^o  of  1872;  and  M.  do 
Remu8.it,  wh'ûo  ho  brouglit  n  reinforcement  of 
strength  into  the  cabinet  through  his  reputation  as 
a  great  tliinkcr  and  a  great  citizen,  brought  none, 
or  seemed  to  luring  none,  to  tl»e  Kepubhc. 

It  was  the  same  with  M.  Civsimir  Perier  when 
be  jointnl  the  ministry  on  the  11th  of  October, 
after  the  deatli  of  M.  Lambrecht.  It  was  clear 
at  once  what  he  wislied,  for  he  was  frank  and 
firm,  incapable  of  dissimuhition  or  of  8ubn)is- 
sion.  On  the  very  first  day  he  said  to  M.  Jules 
Sin;on,  who  still  recalls  it  with  emotion,  **  I  am 
on  your  side."  This  simple  word  was  more 
trustworthy,  coming  from  him,  than  many  vows. 
But  he  did  no  more  than  pass  through  the  ministry. 
He  wanted  to  bring  the  assembly  back  to  Paris; 
ho  openly  gave  his  adhesion  to  M.  DuchAtol's  pro- 
position which  was  rejected,  and  upon  this  check, 
though  in  no  way  personal  to  himstlf,  he  retired, 
having  perhaps  an  exaggerated  sense  of  the  action 
of  ministerial  responsibility.  Neither  the  repre- 
sentations nor  the  entreaties  of  his  colleagues  could 
retain  him.  AI.  Thiers,  to  whom  his  presence  in 
the  council  and  that  of  M.  de  R«musat  was  an 
immense  comfort,  even  shed  tears  over  it.  M. 
Casimir  Perier  joined  on  the  1 1th  of  October,  1871, 
and  retired  on  the  Gth  of  February  of  the  follow- 
ing year.     M.  Victor  Ix'franc  took  the  portfolio  of 
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the  Interior,  and  was  replaced  as  Minister  of 
Commerce  by  M.  de  Goulard. 

M.  de  Goulard  did  not  remain  long  in  that  office. 
On  the  5th  March,  1872,  M.  Pouyer-Quertier 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  Cabinet,  in  consequence 
of  an  opinion  put  forth  by  him  concerning  the 
transference  of  funds  in  the  action  brought  against 
M.  Janvier  de  la  Motte,  an  opinion  not  shared 
in  by  his  colleagues.  M.  Thiers  entrusted  M.  de 
Goulard,  who  had  been  in  the  ministry  for  a 
month  only,  with  the  temporary  charge  of  the 
Finances.  On  the  21st  of  April  he  definitively 
handed  over  to  him  this  important  portfolio.  M. 
de  Goulard  had  various  and  great  merits,  which 
very  strong  political  disagreements  ought  not  to 
prevent  us  from  acknowledging.  Among  other 
good  qualities  he  had  above  p.U  those  of  a  first-rate 
clerk,  and  these  it  is  which  M.  Thiers  especially 
prized  in  him.  It  is  under  M.  de  Goulard's  ad- 
ministration that  the  loan  of  the  three  milliards 
was  concluded. 

M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort  succeeded  him  at  the 
board  of  trade.  M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort,  who  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  M.  Thiers  by  a  very 
remarkable  speech  against  the  income-tax,  was  of 
too  thoughtful,  too  enlightened,  too  liberal  a  spirit 
not  to  follow  M.  Thiers  in  his  advance  upward 
towards  the  Republic.     But  at  this  date,  the  22nd 
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April,  1872,  ho  was  still  a  inombcr  of  tho  Liberal 
Hii,'l»t-CtM»tro  in  tho  Chambir.  M.  Thiers  took 
him  from  among  tho  party  to  which  M.  do 
(loulard  belonged. 

A  few  montljs  afterwards  (on  tho  30th  No- 
vember), M.  do  Goulard  acquired  considerable 
importance  in  tho  Cabinet  by  exchanging  the 
Finance  portfolio  for  that  of  tho  Interior.  M. 
Victor  Lefranc  was  overthrown  by  a  vote  of  the 
Chamber  for  not  having  used  severe  measures 
against  the  municipal  councils  which  addressed 
collective  felicitations  and  votes  of  confidence  to 
M.  Thiers.  It  was  very  difficult  to  suppose,  in 
spite  of  the  assertions  of  the  Right,  and  of  M. 
Prax  Paris,  a  Bonapartist,  who  was  their  spokes- 
man on  this  occa>*ion,  that  a  vote  founded  on  such 
grounds  was  aimed  only  at  the  minister.  One  of 
the  chief  movers  in  it  had  even  said,  **  Wo  shall 
eat  the  artichoke  leaf  by  leaf."  Not  only  did  M. 
Thiers  consent  to  tho  retirement  of  M.  Victor 
Lefranc  under  these  conditions,  painful  as  it  was 
to  him,  but  he  called  in  M.  de  Goulard  to  take  his 
place.  The  choice  which  he  made  at  tho  samo 
time  of  M.  licon  Say  for  Finances  would  have  been 
some  compensation,  but  for  tho  overwhelming 
importance  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  at  a 
moment  when  the  conflict  with  the  Assembly  drew 
more  and  more  to  a  head.    M.  Leon  Say,  who  liod 
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managed  the  Department  of  tlie  Seine  under  very 
di65cult  circumstances  with  much  talent,  firmness, 
and  success,  was  one  of  the  most  decided  mem- 
bers of  the  Left-Centre  ;  but  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  in  the  hands  of  M.  de  Goulard,  belonged 
henceforth  to  the  Right.  M.  de  Broglie  affected 
to  call  him  "  Our  Minister." 

M.  de  Larcy,  actuated  no  doubt  by  his  private 
friendship  for  M.  Thiers,  had  remained  in  a 
Government  with  which  his  political  friends,  after 
a  long  series  of  covert  attacks,  were  at  length  in 
open  conflict.  He  retired  on  the  7th  December, 
and  was  replaced  by  M.  de  Fourtou.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  Left,  already  hurt  and  irritated  by 
the  presence  of  M.  de  Goulard  at  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  o'  jected  to  the  new  minister.  Ever 
since  M.  Thiers  had  pronounced  himself  for  a 
Republican  Government,  the  Left  had  supported 
him  with  disinterestedness  and  perseverance.  It 
had  no  longer  more  than  a  single  representative 
in  the  Cabinet  ;  it  asked  for  no  other  portfolio,  it 
consented  to  be  kept  in  the  background,  provided 
that  the  Republic  was  formed.  It  had  confidence 
in  M.  Thiers  personally,  and  it  held  with  reason 
that  very  few  affairs  went  on  in  which  he  had  not 
a  hand.  But  selections  such  as  those  of  M.  de 
Goulard  and  M.  de  Fourtou  caused  such  surprise 
and  discontent  in  its  ranks,  that  it  could  no  longer 
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hold  its  peace.  M.  Jules  Simon  spoke  of  it  to 
the  Presi<lent  of  the  Hepiiblic.  **  Your  friends," 
replied  M.  Thiers,  "  imagine  that  1  am  no  judge 
of  men  because  I  make  nominations  displeasing  to 
them  ;  but  it  is  they  who  are  no  judges  of  prditiral 
situations.  I  cannot  do  without  the  vote  of  the 
majority.  It  gives  me  its  vote,  although  out- 
wardly it  is  hostile  to  me.  One  does  not  obtain 
such  results  without  some  skilful  manœuvring. 
I  make  advances  to  it  which  do  not  compromise 
me,  because  I  remain  master  of  everything.  We 
shall  see  what  we  shall  do  after  the  voting  of  tho 
constitution.  Meanwhile  I  am  not  a  constitutional 
king  who  *  reigns  but  does  not  govern.*  You 
understand  me?"  he  added,  laughing  heartily. 
"But  for  all  that,"  said  M.  .lules  Simon,  "you 
irritate  the  Left  without  pacifying  the  Right." 
*'  It  is  possible  that  I  may  not  pacify  it,  but  I  avoid 
exciting  it.  I  furnish  it  with  no  pretext.  That  is 
my  position  towards  it."  **  Tho  thing  which 
astonishes  me  most  in  your  Cabinet,"  replied  M. 
Jules  Simon,  laughing  also, "is  to  see  myself  there." 
It  is  very  true  that  M.  Thiers  had  a  hand  in 
everything.  It  was  a  curious  spectacle  to  see 
how  he  occupied  himself  with  the  smallest  details, 
without  getting  confused  and  alway  preserving  his 
mind  free  for  important  and  combined  matters. 
Very  circumstantial  details  have  been  published  of 
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two  so-called  councils  which  met  at  his  house  : 
one  composed  of  the  permanent  secretaries  of  the 
ministries,  which  met  in  tlie  early  morning  hours  ; 
the  other  a  council  of  the  Ministers,  which  was  held 
every  day  at  eleven  o'clock,  with  the  exception 
of  Sunday.  In  all  this  there  is  truth  as  well  as 
falsehood,  more  falsehood  than  truth.  The  only 
council  was  the  council  of  Ministers  ;  but  without 
holding  any  other  council  or  any  regular  and 
collective  convocation,  the  president's  morning 
was  well  filled.  He  received  the  finance  directors, 
generals,  superintendents,  a  few  men  in  whom  he 
had  special  confidence,  such  as  General  Valaze  and 
Admiral  Krantz  ;  he  liked  to  know  the  ministers* 
affairs  before  they  knew  them  themselves,  which 
was  not  always  to  their  liking.  lie  also  saw 
spies  {des  gens  de  police)  to  the  great  distress 
of  his  friends,  who  thought  it  beneath  him.  He 
laughed  at  it.  "  It  is  with  blackguards  of  that  sort 
that  you  pull  honest  men  out  of  the  ditch."  All 
despatches  passed  through  his  hands.  He  wished 
to  know  minute  by  minute,  the  state  of  France, 
and  of  Europe,  all  our  relations  with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  with  the  least  of 
the  generals  of  the  army  of  occupation.  Wliile 
M.  Jules  Favre  was  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
he  kept  him  in  his  own  house,  in  order  to  get  the 
news  earlier.     He  afterwards  had  a  part  of  the 
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main  building  of  the  Profccture  nrmngod  for  M. 
do  Rrmusnt.  Everjr  day  iio  Imd  conferencc«  with 
tho  Minister  n{  the  Interior  and  the  Finance 
Minister.  He  made  the  Governor  of  tlie  Hank 
nnd  the  preat  financiers  come  to  him.  Me  occu- 
pied himself  minutely  with  all  the  details  of  army 
administration,  armament,  equipment,  food,  and 
lodging.  The  Paris  army  did  not  make  a  single 
movement  without  his  orders.  He  was  to  Ik»  seen 
every  day  nt  the  outposts.  He  concerned  himself 
about  the  customs  tariffs  ;  this  was  one  of  his 
greatest  jjasnions.  Only  two  ministries  were 
exempted  from  his  surveillance  : — the  Ministry  of 
Justice,  because  it  did  not  do  to  me<ldle  with 
^f.  Dufaure  ;  and  that  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Keligion,  because  on  these  two  points  he  relied  on 
tho  prudence  and  competence  of  the  Minister.  He 
did  not  always  agree  with  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  Jules 
Simon.  More  than  once  he  asked  M.  Dufaure  for 
modifications  in  his  staff,  without  obtaining  them. 
Neither  did  he  care  about  compulsory  etlucation, 
nor  the  increase  in  expenditure  for  the  educational 
bodies.  But  all  disagreement  was  limited  to  an 
objection  made  from  time  to  time  ;  he  always  gave 
in  with  a  good  will,  cheerfully.  Who  had  a 
better  right  than  he  to  interfere  in  matters 
concerning  science  or  literature  ?  But  he  wished 
it  to  bo  understood  that  he  felt  quite   secure  on 
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this  head.  He  quietly  handed  over  to  the  Minister 
all  the  adverse  letters  that  he  received,  which 
amounted  to  a  good-sized  packet  daily.  His  mind 
"was  absorbed  in  his  triple  contest  with  the  Com- 
mune, the  German  Chancellery,  and  the  Assembly. 
There  was  enough  there  to  fill  three  existences. 
He  managed  to  do  everything,  thanks  to  his 
strength  of  will  and  the  extreme  lucidity  of  his 
mind.  He  seemed  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to 
the  matter  in  hand  and  the  person  present. 
Many  people  who  do  not  do  the  twentieth  part  of 
his  work  have  a  busy  and  preoccupied  air  which 
he  never  had.  He  was  not  only  master  of  his 
intellect,  but  of  his  temper.  Not  that  he  restrained 
himself  when  he  was  irritated,  or  that  he  gave 
himself  much  trouble  about  it.  If  he  was  hurt,  or 
even  annoyed,  he  let  it  be  seen  without  hesitation. 
But  he  was  not  of  a  melancholic  temperament. 
He  was  cheerful  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
crisis.  He  caught  a  happy  or  jesting  phrase  on 
the  wing.  He  was  not  even  afraid  of  rather  a 
doubtful  joke.  His  was  a  serious  and  persistent 
base  with  a  surface  which  was  always  in  motion. 
He  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  through  his 
crushing  work  without  this  natural  cheerfulness, 
which  came  to  him  without  effort  and  restored 
him  to  peace  and  strength. 

It  was  sometimes  strange  to  see  his  Ministers 
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gloomv  nrul  oppressed  with  work,  while  the 
President  who  carried  everybody's  burdens,  was 
easy  and  cheerful.  He  declared  himself  satisfied 
with  his  colK'a<^ues,  amonj:fst  whom  wo  must 
reckon  as  in  the  first  rank,  the  most  devoted,  tho 
most  indefatigable  of  all,  M.  Barthélémy  de  Saint- 
Hilaire.  The  more  they  were  attacked  tho  raoro 
he  became  attached  to  them.  He  loved  M.  Jides 
Favre  tenderly,  appreciating  more  than  any  ono 
his  great  talent  and  his  great  heart.  He  did 
everything  in  his  j)ower  to  retain  him.  It  was  a 
real  grief  to  him  to  lose  ^f.  (Jasimir  Perier.  Ono 
day  when  M.  Jules  Simon  left  tho  coimcil  to  go 
and  answer  some  int<'rpi'llation  from  Monseigneur 
Dupanloup  or  M.  Johnston,  he  followed  him  out 
to  the  staircase  to  say,  *'  Defend  yourself,  that 
you  may  remain."  The  Minister  on  arriving  at 
the  Chamber  found  a  little  note  which  had  been 
sent  by  a  messenger,  *'  Do  not  defend  yourself 
for  your  own  satisfaction,  or  to  avenge  yourself; 
defend  yourself  that  you  may  remain."  Whether 
one  were  still  in  his  Cabinet  or  had  left  it,  ono 
was  sure  to  bo  defended  by  him  on  all  occa- 
sions. He  was  really  an  cxtniordinary  man,  as 
noble  and  endearing  in  private  as  he  w^as  in 
public.  He  knew  himself.  He  believed,  wifli 
good  reason,  that  none  but  ho  could  crush  the 
insurrection,  carry  on  the  diplomatic  contest  with 
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tlie  conqueror  without  losing,  and  fish,  so  to 
speak,  a  majority  out  of  the  discordant  elements 
which  composed  the  Assembly.  He  said  frankly 
to  the  Chamber,  "  You  only  are  sovereign, 
I  am  your  delegate.  You  can  take  away  the 
authority  you  have  given  me.  I  have  neither  the 
power  nor  the  wish  to  act  except  with  your  con- 
currence, and  rendering  an  account  to  you  of 
everything."  These  phrases  only  signified,  "  I 
am  ready  to  go,  when  you  wish  ;"  but  not,  "  I 
am  disposed  to  let  myself  be  led."  At  the  com- 
mencement the  Right  did  not  wish  him  to  go,  but 
wished  to  lead  him  ;  but  when  the  insurrection 
was  quelled,  and  peace  was  established,  seeing 
clearly  that  he  would  not  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  reactionary  party  in  order  to  open  a  campaign 
against  the  Republic,  they  resolv^ed  to  get  rid  of 
M.  Thiers.  This  is  a  hard  judgment  to  pronounce 
upon  the  majority  who  accomplished  the  "  24 
May."     It  is,  however,  just. 

We  have  seen  that  even  during  the  Commune 
they  tried  to  oust  M.  Picard  from  office.  They 
wished  to  have  one  of  their  own  party  as  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  and  they  insisted  on  M.  Lam- 
brecht.  Having  got  him,  they  were  only  half 
satisfied  with  him.  That  honest  man  was  no 
observer  of  rank  or  persons.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  if  the    Right  had  understood  their 
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|>osition  thoy  would  liavo  seen  that  in  reality  thoy 
found  fault  will»  him  for  hv'iuf^  more  Hij^lit  than 
tlu'uiselves.  Tlioy  were  at  that  tinu*  in  all  tlio 
foNcr  of  decentralization,  and  M.  I^mhrccht 
defended  the  Government,  and  the  theory  of 
centralizntion  whicli  he  shared  with  M.  Thiers, 
against  them. 

This  great  love  of  decentralizing,  which  was  not 
so  very  sincere,  for  we  find  no  trace  of  it  after 
21th  May,  1S7;Î,  was  a  cloak  for  the  secret  desire 
to  op|X)se  M.  Thiers,  who  was  beginning  to  be  an 
object  of  suspicion.  Two  months  before  M.  Lam- 
brecht's  appointment  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  the  Right  had  difficulty  in  hiding  their 
suspicions.  TIut  restrained  themselves  in  public; 
at  least  the  imjjortant  members  and  chiefs  did  so. 
They  only  said  scntentiously  in  the  lobbies  and  at 
their  private  meetings  in  speaking  of  M.  Thiers, 
"  lie  is  a  prisoner  of  the  Ix?ft."  The  prisoner  of 
a  party  !  This  was  a  reproach  that  might  have 
been  spared  him.  Never  man  said  more  decidedly 
to  all  parties  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth. 

What  were  the  motives  of  this  growing  dis- 
affection on  the  part  of  the  Ri;^ht  ?  Their  number 
is  many.  New  ones  cropped  up  every  day.  Wo 
^\ill  limit  ourselves  to  pointing  out  the  chief. 
That  the  Government  had  not  opened  fire  on 
Pans  on   19th   March,  was  their  first  grievance. 
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According  to  tlie  Right,  it  ought  to  have  struck  a 
great  blow,  a  decisive  blow,  and  at  once.  Tlio 
insurrection  would  have  been  crushed  before  it  h;id 
time  to  burst  forth  if  the  Government  had  acted 
on  the  first  symptoms  of  disorder.  Like  all  who 
are  ignorant,  the  Right  saw  what  was  desirable, 
without  taking  into  account  what  was  possible. 
They  counted  up  soldiers  and  even  exaggerated 
their  numbers  ;  but  they  did  not  take  into 
account  their  physical  and  moral  condition.  To 
have  looked  at  them  would  have  been  enouirh, 
but  anger  does  not  reason.  Again,  M.  Thiers, 
who  knew  the  strength  of  the  insurrection,  who 
measured  his  own  strength,  who  was  fully  alive 
to  the  perils  of  a  civil  war  during  the  occupation 
and  the  negotiations  with  Germany,  moved 
besides  by  feelings  of  humanity  and  justice, 
promised  their  life  to  such  of  the  insurgents  as 
were  not  charged  with  concerted  crimes,  and  who 
had  not  been  the  authors  or  chiefs  of  the  insur- 
rection ;  the  Right  were  in  favour  of  a  pitiless 
repression.  That  he  received  deputations  from 
large  towns,  seemed  to  the  members  of  the  extreme 
Right  to  bo  culpable  connivance,  and  almost 
treason  against  the  rural  populations.  He  did  not 
cease  to  affirm  that  the  Republican  form  of 
governmant  was  in  no  danger,  and  that  it  should 
never  perish  in  his  hands  ;  and  this  affirmation, 

T  2 
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wliich  was  besides  quit©  sincere,  was  the  sole 
moans  of  provrntin<^  nn  insurrection  in  tlio 
provinces,  nnii  aiTcsting  the  prog^rcss  of  that  of 
Paris.  •*  But,"  said  tlio  Right,  **  there  is  no 
Ropubhc,  there  is  only  the  Pact  of  Bordeaux  till 
wo  have  the  constitution,  and  after  the  constitu« 
tion  there  can  only  bo  a  Monarchy."  During  the 
whole  course  of  the  insurrection  the  Ri^^ht  wa3 
very  courageous,  very  decidetl,  very  inflexible  ns 
to  its  principles  ;  but  aggressive,  short-sighted, 
and  pitiless. 

This  contrast  was  striking,  especially  at  a 
distance  ;  as  it  will  also  be  in  history.  M.  de 
RcMnusat,  some  time  after  his  entry  into  the 
Cabinet,  wrote  from  Toulouse  to  M.  Jules  Simon, 
*'  You  may  conceive  with  what  anxiety  I  follow  all 
the  phases  of  a  situation  which  has  do  parallel  in 
history.  My  consolation  is  in  the  excellent  con- 
duct of  my  friends.  I  have  at  least  the  happiness 
of  seeing  them  act  most  honourably  in  the 
Cabinet.  I  agree  with  the  ideas  of  the  Govern- 
ment OS  much  as  I  disapprove  of  the  Assembly." 

The  Assembly  demanded  that  each  day  an 
account  should  bo  rendered  at  the  tribune  of  all 
that  took  place  in  Paris,  or  in  the  army  ;  it  wished 
to  bo  informed  beforehand  of  all  that  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  do.  Not  Ix'ing  able  to  compel 
M.  Thiers  to  publicly  expose  his  plans  and  certain 
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details  of  the  situation,  it  appointed  a  committee 
of  fifteen  of  its  members  to  confer  with  the 
Government.  Several  members  of  the  committee 
persuaded  themselves  that  they  were  introduced 
iti^o  the  Cabinet  by  the  Chamber.  The  com- 
mittee was  not  content  with  knowing  ;  it  wanted 
to  control.  It  obliged  M.  Thiers  to  hold  continual 
conferences.  *'  We  ought  to  meet  every  day.  If 
you  cannot  come  to  the  committee,  the  committee 
will  come  to  the  Hôtel  de  la  Préfecture."  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  good  sense  of  M.  Jules  de  Lasteyrie 
and  some  others,  this  committee  would  have  taken 
the  direction  of  the  army,  and  transformed  the  most 
reactionary  of  Assemblies  into  a  sort  of  National 
Convention. 

"We  can  remember  the  niofht  sitting:  of  24tli 
March,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account.  The 
day  before,  the  mayors  of  Paris  had  appeared  at 
the  tribune  with  their  sashes,  amid  loud  protest- 
ations from  the  Right.  M.  Arnaud  (of  Ariége),  a 
deputy  and  mayor  of  Paris,  had  read,  not  without 
difficulty,  a  motion  for  a  municipal  law,  for  which 
urgency  had  been  voted.  This  motion  Avas  to  be 
discussed  the  next  day,  the  24th.  The  committee 
were  not  prepared  for  the  day  sitting  ;  the 
debate  was  postponed  to  a  night  sitting.  It  was 
during  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  that  the 
famous  proclamation  of  Admiral  Saissct,  promising 
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immrdiato  municipal  eli'ctions,  nrnl  tlio  election  of 
tho  (ji'iu'ral  of  tljo  National  Guard,  was  made 
known  in  tho  lobbies  of  the  Assembly.  This 
proclamation  excited  indescribable  an^er  in  the 
liij^ht,  not  aj^ainst  the  admiral,  but  a^^ainst  M. 
Thiers;  as  if  it  were  jmssiblo  that  M.  Thiers 
should  ever  have  promised  to  allow  a  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  to  be  elected. 
We  have  said  that  under  the  influence  of  this 
news  some  of  tho  leaders  held  a  meeting  in  a 
liureau,  and  resolve<l  to  offer  tho  dictatorship  to 
the  Prince  de  Join  ville.  Tliis  fact  has  since  been 
denied  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  aflïirmed  on 
all  sides,  in  the  lobbies  and  in  the  lecture-room. 
We  do  not  say  that  there  was  even  an  attempt  to 
put  it  into  execution,  or  that  the  prince  was  spoken 
to  on  the  subject.  We  are  persuaded  on  the  one 
hand  that  if  overtures  had  been  made  to  him,  ho 
would  have  rejected  them,  and  f)n  the  other  that 
had  the  proposal  been  brouf^ht  forward  in  a  meet- 
infj  of  the  Ui^^ht  it  would  not  have  met  with  a  good 
reception,  liut  even  if  the  rumour  of  the  plot 
had  only  been  one  of  those  rumours  which  have 
no  foundation  in  fact,  it  was  public,  persistent  ; 
it  disturbed  the  Government  and  a  part  of  tho 
Assembly.  It  proves  that  the  idea  of  overthrow- 
ing M.  Thiers  was  not  an  improbable  hypothesis. 
It  was  daily  more  evident  that  although  ho  was  in 
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harmony  with  the  Right  of  the  Assembly  as  well 
as  the  Left,  and  all  that  was  honest  and  sensible 
in  France,  on  the  necessity  of  quelling  the 
insurrection,  there  were  very  serious  disagree- 
ments as  to  the  method  of  doing  that,  and  the 
position  to  be  taken  up  with  regard  to  the 
insurgents  in  Paris. 

This  disagreement,  which  came  out  at  each 
sitting,  was  particularly  marked  in  the  debate  on 
27th  April. 

]\.r.  Thiers,  at  the  tribune,  gave  explanations  of 
what  had  occurred  in  Paris.  He  was  led  on  to 
speak  of  his  feelings  when  he  was  obhged  to  give 
the  order  to  fire  on  Frenchmen.  His  words  were 
received  by  the  Right  with  murmiu's. 

M.  Thiers. — "  But,  gentlemen,  let  me  speak. 
...  If  in  any  part — I  say  it  quite  frankly — if  in 
any  part  of  this  Assembly  there  be  a  party  of  my 
colleagues  so  ill-disposed  towards  me  as  not  to 
allow  me  to  finish  the  expression  of  my  thoughts, 
let  them  declare  themselves  :  I  do  not  wish  to 
retain  the  post  I  now  hold,  except  with  the 
confidence  of  my  colleagues,  and  their  entire 
confidence."     (Cheers.)     M.  Thiers  went  on. 

"If  in  any  part  whatever  of  this  Assembly 
there  be  men  who  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
country  more  fully  than  I,  let  them  explain  them- 
selves !  " 
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M.  L,'on  de  Mulrrillr.—*'  Yes.  If  thej  tlnnk 
thov  possess  tho  confidoncc»  of  tlie  country,  let 
tluin  explain  tlu'inselves." 

M.  'I'liirrs. — "  If  I  should  be  fortunate  enoujj^h 
to  find  such  persons,  so  trusted  by  the  country, 
here,  no  one  would  more  willingly  resign  power 
than  1.  Vos,  let  thtin  merit  and  justify  such 
confidence,  and  I  shall  be  very  thankful  to  Imvo 
a  successor." 

M.  Pdris. — "Our  confidence  in  you  has  never 
wavered." 

M.  Tliit-rs. — '•  Well  tlicn,  if  confidence  is  not 
wanting,  let  me  have  silence  that  I  may  completely 
explain  my  thoughts  ;  and  when  I  express  my 
gi'icf,  which  i^hould  be  shared  by  you  also  (i/ca,  ycf^t) 
let  me  pf)int  out  to  you  the  cause,  and  give  you 
the  answir  to  the  questions  I  put  to  myself  some- 
times.    {Speal:  f  spealc  !) 

"  What  !  Can  you  believe  that,  in  virtue  of 
the  title  you  have  given  me,  I  preside  at  a  civil 
war  without  fear  and  without  pain  ?" 

M.  de  Kcrdrtl  mounted  the  tribune  after  M. 
Thiers,  in  order  to  explain,  he  said,  some  mis- 
understanding. M.  Thiers  had  said  that  the 
insurgents  in  Paris  were  few,  and  that  our  soldiers 
were  well  disposed  and  well  commanded.  "  If  the 
niimber  of  the  insurgents  was  so  small,"  said  M. 
de  Kerdrel,  '*  and  if  the  sohliers  were  so  valorous 
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and  so  well  commanded  as  was  said,  these 
soldiers,  who  were  in  want  of  nothing,  neither 
ammimition,  nor  artillery,  nor  anything  else, 
would  not  have  remained  so  long  before  Paris." 
.  .  .  M.  Thiers  had  also  said  that  the  Parisian 
insurrection  was  an  isolated  fact.  "  No,"  said  M. 
de  Kerdrel,  "  it  is  not  an  isolated  fact.  From  the 
provinces  there  come  grievous  echoes,  criminal 
echoes,  of  evil  passions  in  a  state  of  ferment." 

The  true  grievance  is  in  the  last  words  of  the 
orator. 

"  M.  Thiers  has  said  that  you  did  not  conspire 
against  the  Republic  .  .  . 

"  No,  gentlemen,  you  will  never  conspire  against 
any  government,  but  neither  will  you  conspire 
against  the  will  of  the  country. 

"  It  must  not  be  believed  that  Paris  is  the 
guardian  of  the  only  form  of  government,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  say  to  Paris,  We 
do  not  wish  to  take  from  you  that  which  you 
possess! 

"  We  shall  know  how  to  wait  until  the  day  when 
the  country  shall  wish  us  to  explain  its  thought  ; 
but,  gentlemen,  just  as  we  do  not  wish  to  pre- 
cipitate solutions,  we  must  equally  abstain  from 
putting  burning  questions,  questions  which  divide 
a  country  which  is  in  the  melancholy  state  of  ours 
at  present.     It  would  be  equally  unfortunate  to 
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allow  it  to  boliovo  that  we  are  in  absolute  doubt 
as  to  the  institutions  which  woulil  bo  best  for  it, 
and  to  admit  that  none  of  us  have  any  fixe<l 
convictions  on  this  point  .  .   . 

"  It  is  because  I  respect  universal  suffrage  that 
I  do  not  think  it  well  that  we  should  repeat 
too  often  that  wo  are  hero  to  organize  and  not 
to  constitute. 

"We  must  organize  first,  stroiigtlien  society, 
and  the  State  ...  ;  but  one  day,  be  sure,  the 
edifice  will  be  completed." 

A  piolonged  uproar  followed  this  speech. 

Scenes  of  this  nature  were  of  almost  daily 
occurrence.  On  21st  !May,  M.  Thiers  lost  all 
patience  un<U'r  an  attack  fn)n\  M.  Mortimer 
Ternaux.  One  of  the  principal  grievances  against 
the  President  was  his  reception  of  deputations 
from  tlic  towns,  of  delegates  from  the  Union 
del  Droits  of  Paris,  and,  in  general,  of  all 
those  who  came  on  an  errand  of  conciliation. 
lie  received  them  like  a  man  who  would  have 
no  compromise  on  matters  of  principle,  but  who 
wa.s  determined  to  neglect  no  lawful  means  of 
preventing  civil  war.  He  never  entertaine<l  the 
idea  of  a  compromise  ;  he  always  said,  that  the 
instiirators  and  authors  of  the  insurrection  were 
criminals  ;  that  he  would  bring  before  the  courts, 
not  only  the  chiefs,  but  any  of  their  accomplices, 
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who  had  been  guilty  of  an  offence  or  crime  against 
the  common  law  ;  but  he  appealed  for  clemency 
towards  those  who  had  been  led  astray,  and  to 
such  as  were  in  want  he  promised  to  continue  their 
wages  until  the  workshops  were  reopened.  After 
these  interviews,  the  delegates  never  failed  to 
publish  accounts  in  which  his  promises  were  exag- 
gerated and  his  threats  suppressed.  The  very 
character  they  had  accepted  explained  this  sub- 
terfuge, which,  however,  was  not  always  voluntary. 
The  press  added  their  own  commentaries  to  these 
accounts,  and  thus  made  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. M.  Thiers  did  his  best  to  minimise  the 
evil,  by  multiplying  the  most  precise  statements, 
either  in  the  Journal  Officiel  or  in  the  huUdlnSy 
which  he  published  almost  daily,  or  in  the 
Chamber;  but  these  declarations  did  not  disarm 
the  Right,  which  ought,  had  it  possessed  the  tact 
of  the  situation,  to  have  welcomed  and  circu- 
lated them.  A  former  friend  of  IM.  Thiers,  an 
ardent  reactionary,  M.  Mortimer  Ternaux,  who 
till  then  had  played  no  part  in  the  Assembly,  had 
tried  to  read  from  the  tribune  an  article  in  the 
Gaulois  containing  the  account  of  a  conversation 
of  M.  Thiers  w^ ith  several  delegates  of  the  Union 
des  DvoiU  de  Paris.  The  Assembly  on  that  day 
was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  him.  He  returned  to 
the  charge  the  next  day,  11th  May,  the  day  on 
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which  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Prussia 
was  communicated  to  the  assembly.  The 
Government,  by  the  bye,  in  this  sitting  alono  had 
had  an  interpellation  from  M.  Anisson-Duperron 
on  the  recent  nominations  of  subprefects,  a  notico 
by  Geneml  Ducrot  of  an  interpellation  on  the 
elections  of  the  Nièvre,  and  a  question  by  M.  de 
Belcastel  on  the  mannrr  in  which  the  government 
intended  to  apply  the  penal  law  to  the  insurgents 
80  soon  as  it  should  be  master  of  Paris.  We  see 
how  the  Right  lielped  M.  Thiers  and  his 
ministers  in  their  labours.  M.  Mortimer  Ternaux 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity,  thus,  as  it  were, 
offered  to  him. 

M.  Mortimer  Ternaux. — **  Some  persons  in  this 
Assembly  have  blamed  me  for  having  broiiglit  into 
the  tribune  a  document  which  was  signed  by  tho 
syndicate  of  the  Parisian  associations."    (No!  no!) 

M  de  Belcaat'l. — •*  Not  at  all,  you  were  quite 
right." 

M.  Mortimer  Ternaux. — *'  Very  well,  if  I  was 
right,  here  is  another  (htifjhtcr).  .  .  .  much  more 
important  on  account  of  t Ik»  signatures  afBxed  to 
it." 

This  was  an  account  of  a  conversation  which 
had  taken  place  a  few  days  before  between  M. 
Thiers,  and  MM.  Emile  Fourcaud  and  Simiat, 
delegates  of  the  town  of  Bordeaux. 
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Several  members  of  the  Bight. — "  Read!  read  !" 

Different  voices. — "No!  no.  Enough  of  irri- 
tating discussions  ! — Question  !  question  !  " 

M.  Mortimer  Ternaux. — **In  tlie  first  para- 
graph the  sentiments  which  M.  Thiers  ex- 
pressed on  different  points  are  set  forth  ;  then  in  a 
subsequent  paragraph, — the  only  one  which  1  am 
going  to  read  to  you — they  add,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  M.  Thiers,  for  it  is  M.  Thiers  who  is 
supposed  to  be  speaking, — 

M.  Thiert<. — "  M.  Thiers  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  himself  !  " 

From  a  great  many  benches. — **  Bravo  !  bravo  ! 
very  good." 

M.  Mortimer  Ternaux. — "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  it  is  not  I  who  put  words  into  your  mouth, 
it  is  the  document." 

M.  Thiers. — "  I  wish  to  speak." 

M.  Du  Favre. — "M.  Mortimer  Ternaux,  you 
are  playing  a  dangerous  part." 

M.  Jules  Simon. — "  You  may  do  much  harm  to 
your  country." 

M.  Mortimer  Ternaux. — "In  any  case  I  am 
acting  in  good  faith. 

"  Here  is  the  paragraph  I  wish  to  read  to  the 
chamber  : — 

"  *  If  the  insurgents  would  cease  hostilities,  the 
gates  would  be  left  open,  during  one  week,  except 
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for  tho  assassins  of  the  Generals  Clement  Thomas 
and  Lccoratc.* 

*•  Now  by  excepting  only  the  assassins  of  tho 
Generals  Clement  Thomas  and  Lecomte,  and 
opening  tho  gates  to  everybody,  a  promise  is 
evidently  given  wliich  ought  not  to  be  ful- 
filled." 

M.  Aclocqnc, — "  The  gates  would  be  openeo 
for  the  insurgents  and  closed  for  the  law." 

From  diffivcnt  benches. — ** That  promise  has  not 
been  given." 

M.  Motliincr  Trnmu.r. — "I  do  not  say  it  has; 
what  I  say  is,  that  it  is  published  in  a  document 
bearing  three  signatures,  and  most  important  ones 
too,  since  tho  very  first  is  that  of  the  mayor  of 
Bordeaux." 

Chrcrs  on  some  of  the  R'ojht  benches,  murmurs  on 
the  Lrj't. 

M.  Thiers  (amid  deep  silence). — *'  I  ask  the 
Assembly  to  excuse  the  emotion  I  feel,  which  it 
will  understand  when  it  knows  that,  consecrating 
my  life,  day  and  night,  to  the  service  of  my 
country  with  a  disinterestedness  which  I  believe 
is  proven  ; — " 

From  a  great  number  of  benches. — **  Yes,  yes, 
and  every  one  is  grateful  to  you  for  it." 

M.  Thiers. — **  Exposed  to  every  danger,  I  now 
encounter,    pardon    the    word,    such    trickery." 
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(Munmirs  and  objections  on  the  Rir/ht  benches, 
applause  from  the  Left  and  the  Centre.) 

M.  Mortimer  Ternaux. — "  I  protest  as^ainst  tlio 
expression  just  now  employed  by  M.  Thiers." 

M.  Thiers. — "  I  am  in  the  right,  I  maintain  it,  I 
am  in  the  right."  [Renewed  applause  from  the 
same  benches.) 

M.  le  Comte  de  Maillé. — "  The  repeated  applause 
from  this  side  "  (pointing  toivards  the  Left)  *'  proves 
that  this  is  no  trickery."  {Applause  from  some  0 
the  Bight  benches.) 

M.  Thiers. — "I  maintain  the  word  !"  {Murmurs 
from  the  Right,  renewed  applause  from  the  Left, 
and  from  several  benches  in  other  parts  of  the 
Assembly.)  "  Yes,  gentlemen,  when,  foreseeing 
ingratitude,  not  doubting  that  I  must  meet  with  it, 
I  devote  my  life  to  the  public  service,  you  ought  at 
least  not  to  vreaken  me. 

"Well  then,  let  all  those  who  are  of  this  opinion 
rise  and  declare  themselves  ;  let  the  Assembly 
decide.     I  cannot  govern  upon  such  conditions." 

From  several  benches. — "  Quite  right,  quite  right. 
That  is  true." 

M.  Jules  Simon. — "And  we  know  it  well!" 

M.  de  Jin'gné. — "You  are  not  in  any  way 
attacked,  M.Thiers!" 

M.  Tliiers. — "  I  demand  of  the  Assembly  that 
it  pass  a  vote  of  confidence  on  this  subject." 
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From  fome  of  the  Left  henrhen. — *'  Hear  !  hear  I** 

M.  Thiers. — '♦My  rcsij^nntion  is  ready."  (^/>- 
roar.) 

A  rntre  from  tln"  liiijht. — *'  L:iy  it  down  !  " 

It  ne<Hl  lianlly  be  said,  that  the  vote  demanded 
by  M.  Tliiers  was  passed  l)y  an  immense  majority 
(100  against  0,  and  Inl-  al)stvntions.)  But  this 
is  bow  M.  Thiers  was  supported  by  a  portion 
of  the  Jli<;ht  in  tliat  terrible  conflict  which  at 
that  period  lie  liad  to  sustain.  M.  Hertauld 
ascended  the  tribune  before  the  close  of  this 
episode,  and  read  a  decree  issued  by  the  Com- 
mune the  day  before  (the  10th  May,  1871,)  and 
the  executicui  of  wliich  had  commenced  in  Paris 
whilst  M.  Ternaux  was  still  in  the  tribune.  It 
runs  as  follows  : — 

"Article  1.  The  personal  estate  of  M.  Thiers 
shall  be  seized  by  the  Administration  of  National 
ProjHTty." 

*'  Article  2.  The  hoiise  of  M.  Thiers,  situated  in 
the  Place  Georges»  shall  be  razed  to  the  ground." 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  during  this  same 
month,  in  lH71,  the  proposition  of  conferring  a 
quinquennial  presidency  on  ^[.  Thiers  shoidd  have 
l>een  discussed  in  the  meetings  of  the  Right.  This 
idea  was  8tart<>d  by  a  few  members  of  the  Left 
Centre,  but  it  found  partisans  among  the  Right, 
and   even  among  members  who  talked  openly  of 
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the  increasing  distrust  with  which  M.  Thiers  in- 
spired them.  It  made  so  much  way  that  M.  Thiers 
seriously  discussed  the  matter  with  his  most  in- 
timate counsellors.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
proposition  would  have  been  voted  by  a  very  large 
majority.  M.  Thiers,  who  not  only  was  disinte- 
rested, but  took  a  pride  in  being  so,  said  to  all  those 
who  pressed  him  on  the  subject,  "  I  want  nothing 
for  myself."  He  held  by  his  own  desire  an  exhaus- 
tive conversation  on  this  subject  with  two  friends 
in  whom  he  had  long  placed  absolute  confidence. 
He  concluded  it  by  these  words,  which  explain  the 
conduct  of  certain  members  of  the  Right,  those 
who  wished  not  to  overthrow  but  to  lead  him  : 
"  I  want  nothing  for  myself,"  he  said  to  these 
two  friends.  "  I  will  only  accept  duties.  When  the 
Constitution  has  been  drawn  up,  the  attributes  of 
the  President  will  be  clearly  determined.  At 
present  I  only  possess  my  freedom  of  action  on 
condition  of  being  able  to  offer  my  resignation." 

The  inventors  of  the  quinquennial  Presidency 
did  not  give  up  their  project,  which  was  modified 
little  by  little  until  it  became,  three  months  later, 
the  germ  of  the  Rivet  proposition. 

After  the  entrance  of  the  troops  into  Paris,  the 
Assembly  passed  a  vote  that  M.  Thiers  and  the 
army  had  both  deserved  well  of  the  country. 
This  was  a  day  of  triumph  for  M.  Thiers. 

VOL.   II.  u 
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It  was  nlso  a  day  of  triumph   for  him,  for  our 

nrmv,  f«»r  Franco,  and  for  the  cause  of  order  in 

Kiiro|K»,  whon,   acc()mj)anird  by  the  Assembly,  ho 

solemnly  passed  in  revienr   the  army  which   had 

just  «;ivrn  such  plorious  proof  of  its  resuscitation. 

But  he  did  not  cease  to  meet,  on  the  Riglit  of  the 

Assembly,  with   those  **  trickeries  "  of   which   ho 

had   complaintnl   with  so  much  8\)'\nt  on  the   llfh 

Mav.     We    mi^^ht    pive    innumerable   proofs    of 

tlii.H  fact,  by  public  as  well  as  private  instances. 

l)tK'«;ates  from  the  Urunion  des  Réservoirs  were  to 

bo  mot  almost  daily  on  ihe  IMace  d'Armes,  on  their 

way  to  demand  of  M.  Thiers  the  dismissal  of  one 

of  his  ministers,  or  an   explanation  of  one  of   his 

acts.     Wo  shall  only  mention  here  what  occurred 

in  the  public  sittinp^s,  and  of  these  wo  shall  recall 

only  the  most  memorable  circumstances. 

On  the  2kh  August,  lb71,  the  consequences 
of  the  insurrection  wore  still  under  discussion. 
M.  (le  Meaux  demanded  the  immediate  disbanding 
of  the  whole  of  the  National  Guard.  lie  brought 
an  accusation  against  certain  National  Guards 
whom  the  Government  had  not  yet,  he  8ai<l,  dis- 
bande(l  ;  there  was  the  National  Guard  of  Lyons, 
who  had  permitted  one  of  their  chiefs  to  be 
assassinated,  and  had  let  the  rod  flag  float  fcr 
six  months  over  the  mairie;  and  the  National 
Guard  of  Saint-Etienne    which  had   neither    de- 
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fended  nor  avenged  tlie  Prefect  of  the  Loire  (M. 
de  l'Espée). 

M.  de  Meaux. — "  But  in  callino:  attention  to 
these  facts,  which  I  beheve  to  be  incontestable,  is 
it  my  intention  to  accuse  the  Government?" 

M.  Thiers.—"  Accuse  it  I  " 

M.  de  Meaux. — "  No  ;  our  duty  is  to  warn, 
not  to  accuse,  when  we  wish  to  maintain." 

M.  Thiers. — '*  Accuse  it  I  accuse  it  !  it  would 
be  more  frank." 

M.  Thiers  in  his  reply  did  not  deny  the  necessity 
of  disbanding  the  National  Guard.  Everybody  in 
the  Assembly  knew  that  compulsory  service  was 
to  be  organized  in  conjunction  with  a  system 
of  reserve  and  territorial  forces,  which  could  not 
be  reconciled  with  the  existence  of  the  National 
Guard.  "I  do  not  object  to  their  being  dis- 
banded," said  M.  Thiers,  ''  I  object  to  their  being 
disbanded  at  once.  I  wish  to  retain  the  power  of 
disbanding  them  at  my  own  time,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  army  is  reorganized."  He  showed 
that  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the  orators  of 
the  Right  were  serving  no  purpose  but  that  of 
alarming  the  country, 

"  I  have  a  patriotic  duty  to  fulfil.  There  is,  I 
announce  it  with  all  publicity,  a  system  of  alarms 
— unintentional,  I  admit,  on  the  part  of  many 
of   those  who    make  themselves    its    involuntary 

u  2 
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agcut9, — perfidiously  planned  nnd  carried  out — I 
hasten  to  ndd,  beyond  these  walls — by  all  those 
parties  who  are  enemies  of  Fi-ance  and  of  the 
present  onler  of  tliinps." 

From  the  /.//<.—"  True  !  triu'!"  (Munuur.i 
from  the  liiijht.) 

M.  Thiers. — '*  They  are  trying  to  alarm  the 
country  ;  many  honest  men  do  so,  I  am  aware,  with 
the  utmost  nincerity,  they  alarm  the  country 
because  they  are  alarmed  themselves  .   .   ." 

Several  memhers  on  the  Ui<jht. — **  One  may  well 
be  alarmed." 

M.  Thiers. — •*  Hut  in  alarming  the  country  they 
do  the  greatest  amount  of  harm  that  can  possibly 
be  done  to  it  ;  tliey  disturb  its  industry,  they 
destroy  its  credit,  and  credit  is  now  our  only 
resource.  They  furnish  pretexts  to  the  foreigner 
who  occupies  our  soil. 

"  I  aflirm  that  material  order  is  not  in  danger 
....  {Signs  of  approval  on  the  Left  ;  clamour 
on  the  Right.)  I  affirm  it  ...  .  (Renciced 
clamour  on  the  Right.)  ....  It  is  not  they  who 
int<.'rrupt  me  who  answer  for  it  ;  it  is  I  who 
answer  for  it  with  my  head  and  with  my  honour. 
I  answer  for  it  l)efore  France,  before  history, 
that  material  order  is  not  in  danger."  (Applause 
on  Die  Left.) 

And  on  their  interrupting  him  again  from  the 
Right,- 
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"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "your  resolution  and 
mine  are  separated  by  so  short  an  interval  that  wo 
certainly  ought  to  grant  one  another  time  to 
explain  ourselves." 

Insisting  anew  on  material  order,  "  I  say,"  he 
repeated  with  energy,  "  that  disorder  cannot  arise 
again  in  France  at  this  moment.  It  is  well  that 
the  country  should  know,  it  is  well  that  all 
those  should  know  who  now  think  only  of 
working,  of  enriching  the  land  with  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  and  of  helping  the  Government  to  pay 
the  ransom  of  the  country, — that  their  work  shall 
not  be  disturbed,  and  that  the  nightly  repose  of 
which  they  stand  in  need  to  relieve  them  after  the 
toils  of  the  day,  is  assured  to  them.  {Applause 
on  tltp.  Left.) 

"  As  for  the  moral  disorder,  do  you  know  what 
is  the  cause  of  it,  in  my  opinion,  perhaps  in  yours  ? 
In  my  opinion  it  is  caused  by  our  divisions. 
{Hear  !  hear  !  on  the  Left  ;  murmurs  on  the  Rigid.) 

"  I  do  not  say  enough  when  I  say  our  divisions. 
Divisions  are  natural  in  a  free  country.  The 
cause  of  moral  disorder  lies  in  this,  that  our 
divisions  are  unexampled  in  any  nation  ;  it  lies 
in  our  passions.     (Sensation.) 

"  Well,  as  for  me,  here  is  my  policy  in  two 
words.  I  have  no  other  care,  I  have  no  other 
work  from  morning  to  night,  but  to  try  and 
prevent  the  different  parties  from  attacking  one 
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another."  (Murmurs  on  the  liight  ;  applause  on 
the  Lrj'l.) 

The  intorruptioiis  bccnrao  moro  and  more  fre- 
quent, anil  the  noiso  of  conversation  almost 
drowned  the  s})cakcr's  voice. 

**  If  I  were  a  weak  man,"  ho  cried,  "  I  should 
be  your  flatterer.  Instead  of  that,  when  I  think 
you  are  mistaken,  I  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  tell  you 
60.     {Uproar.) 

"  If  you  will  not  bo  told,  that  is  your  aflfair. 
So,  when  the  Government  which  you  havo 
appointed  thinks  you  are  mistaken,  you  will  not 
even  listen  to  it.  {JSo  I  no  I)  I  ara  not 
offended. 

**  But  from  tbo  number  of  voices  which  are 
raised  against  ray  words  in  this  Assembly,  I 
think  that  the  confidcnco  which  I  require  is 
much  shaken  .  .  .  ." 

Several  voices. — "  Not  so  !  not  so  !  do  not  think 
itl" 

M.  Tliicrs. — "As  for  me,  when  I  wear  out  my 
life  in  the  service  of  ray  country,  I  have  a  riglit 
to  be  rewarded  by  a  little  attention  and,  I  venture 
to  add,  by  a  good  deal  of  esteera.      {Afjitatioii.) 

"Now,  I  repeat,  I  believe  this  confidence  to 
be  shaken." 

From    several    benches. — **  No  !     no  I     not    at 

aur* 
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M.  Ducuing. — "  Do  not  give  an  advantage  to 
your  adversaries  by  believing  it." 

M.  Thiers. — "  I  will  only  add  one  word  :  I 
know  what  the  present  scene  demands  of  me,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  the  Assembly!" 
{Uproar.  Loud  applause  from  the  Left;  murmurs 
and  sudden  agitation  on  the  other  benches.  Almost 
all  the  Representatives  are  on  their  feet.  Some 
leave  their  places,  others  collect  in  groups.  The 
greatest  excitement  prevails  in  all  parts  of  the 
hall.) 

On  the  28th  August,  1871,  four  days  after  this 
sitting,  which  might  have  led  to  such  fatal  con- 
sequences, M.  Vitet  read  from  the  tribune  his 
report  on  the  Rivet  proposition.  Briefly,  M.  Rivet 
and  the  cosignatories  of  this  proposition  had  for 
their  object,  f\rst,  the  conferring  on  M.  Thiers  of 
the  title  of  President  of  the  Republic,  and,  secondly, 
the  securing  to  him  the  possession  of  power  for 
the  space  of  three  years.  Nine  bureaux  out  of 
fifteen  had  appointed  hostile  delegates.  It  was  to 
be  expected  therefore  that  the  committee  would 
propose  its  rejection.  On  the  contrary,  it  wa3 
the  adoption  of  the  project  that  it  proposed,  but 
of  the  project  very  considerably  modified.  The 
Left  was  especially  struck  with  the  preambli'S 
placed  before  the  articles,  and  with  the  terms  in 
which   the    report   was    expressed,    which,  while 
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advisinp^  tlio  ndoption,  seemed,  they  said,  to  prompt 
the  rejection  of  the  proposal.  Tliey  were 
astonished  amd  irritated  at  tliis  contradiction. 
The  contradiction  existed,  but  neitlier  the  com- 
mittee nor  tlieir  reporter  ou^ht  to  be  reproached 
with  it,  since  botli  their  resolutions  and  tluir 
words  very  faithfully  expressed  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  majority.  The  committee  gave  a  fresh  con- 
finnation  to  the  Urpublican  form,  it  conferred  a 
new  title  on  M.  Thii-rs,  a  new  title  and  an  increase 
of  authority  and  stability,  but  it  did  so  agniiist  its 
will  and  because  it  felt,  in  spite  of  itself,  that 
M.  Thiei's  was  the  indispensable  man  ;  it  neither 
attempted  to  hide  its  aversion  to  the  Republic,  nor 
its  distrust  of  the  IVesident,  and  it  surrounded  the 
concessions  which  it  was  oblip^ed  to  make  with  all 
the  restrictions  and  precautions  that  could  bo 
employed  to  diminish  their  ranj^e.  This  impres- 
sion was  80  evidently  the  result  of  M.  Vitet's  double 
reading,  and  was  so  universally  felt,  that  M. 
Dufauro  immediately  mounted  the  tribune  and 
retjuestcd,  or  rather  exacted  in  the  name  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  the  addition  of  a  new  pre- 
amble containing  an  expression  of  admiration 
and  gratitude  towards  M.  Thiers. 

The  discussion  took  place  the  second  day 
aflenvards.  Several  speeches  were  made  against 
the  bill.     The    most  remarkable    in  all  respects, 
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tlie  cleverest,  and   tlie  most  frank,  was  that   of 
M.  Léonce  de  Lavergne. 

He  maintained  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  prin- 
ciples of  Republican  government,  and  all  free 
constitutional  government  whatever',  to  set  up  at 
once  a  sovereign  and  unique  Assembly,  indis- 
soluble by  the  President,  and  a  President  nomi- 
nated for  three  years,  whom  the  Assembly  was 
unable  to  dismiss.  M.  Thiers  made  a  great  point 
of  his  continuing  to  be  a  deputy.  "  They  cannot 
deprive  me,"  he  said,  "  of  the  right  Avhich  I  hold 
from  my  constituents."  He  made  a  still  greater 
point  of  the  right  of  speaking  from  the  tribune 
whenever  he  should  wish.  "  I  am  an  orator,  I  am 
not  a  general.  My  only  power  lies  in  the  tribune." 
The  committee  agreed  to  grant  him  this  privilege. 
"  This  would  be  all  very  well  for  a  minister,  be- 
cause he  can  be  dismissed,"  said  M.  de  Lavergne, 
"  but  how  can  you  allow  a  President,  against 
whom  there  is  no  voting,  to  take  part  in  the 
debates?"  M.  Léonce  de  Lavergne  concluded, 
and  in  truth  he  was  not  far  wrong,  that  the  pro- 
ject of  the  committee  was  ill-conceived,  full  of 
contradictions,  and  would^  lead  to  impossibilities. 
He  wound  up  as  follows  :  "  At  what  a  time  is  the 
proposal  made  to  us  to  depart  to  such  an  extent 
from  all  the  traditions  of  a  Republican  and  a  free 
government  ?    We  must  answer  sadly  but  frankly, 
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for  the  situation  to  which  wo  arc  brought  will  not 
ndmit  of  our  keeping  silence  any  longer;  at  a 
time  when,  on  all  (|uestions  of  government,  a 
profound  disngreoment  has  declared  itself  Ix^tween 
the  chief  of  the  Executive  and  the  majority  of  iho 
Assembly   ....   {Prolonged  excitement). 

**  Wo  had  sought  up  to  the  present  time  to 
conceal  those  disagreements  in  the  privacy  of  our 
secret  deliberations,  but  now  they  appear  in  broad 
daylight,  and  the  President  of  the  Council  has 
publicly  recognized  and  aggravated  them  at  a 
recent  sitting. 

*'  On  the  abrogation  of  the  laws  of  exile,  on  the 
departmental  law,  im  military  reorganization, 
on  the  indemnity  to  he  granted  to  the  invaded 
departments,  on  the  law  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
National  Guard,  on  all  the  most  important 
financial  questions,  we  have  had  to  sustain  a  more 
or  less  open  contest  with  a  Government  emanating 
from  ourselves  ;  a  new  contest  is  said  to  be  in 
preparation  on  the  subject  of  the  bill  demanded 
by  all  the  bureaus  for  the  maintenance  of  the  seat 
of  government  at  Vi-rsailles.  The  Assembly  ought 
to  retain  more  jealously  than  ever  that  authority 
which  the  country  has  put  into  its  hands." 

It  was  all  very  fine  for  M.  de  Lavergne  to  talk 
of  the  contradictions  of  which  the  Assembly  was 
guilty.     Everybody  made  them   in  this  affair;  ho 
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made  some  Liraself,  since  instead  of  voting 
against  tlie  bill,  he  confined  himself  to  proposing 
an  amendment  which  he  ended  by  renouncing  ;  and 
after  all,  what  was  the  scheme  which  granted  to  ^T. 
Thiers  the  title  of  President  for  three  years  while 
reserving  to  the  Assembly  the  right  of  depriving 
him  of  it,  but  the  most  formal  of  contradictions  ? 
The  Right  had  thought  fit  to  declare  at  the 
head  of  the  bill  that  the  Chamber  was  about  to 
make  use  for  the  first  time  of  its  constituent 
power,  "  an  essential  attribute  of  the  authority 
with  which  it  is  invested."  The  Left  combated 
this  preamble  to  the  uttermost,  and  undertook  to 
show  that  the  Assembly  was  simply  legislative, 
and  could  not  take  to  itself  constituent  powers 
without  usurpation.  But  the  Left,  which  de- 
clined to  be  constituent,  maintained  that  the 
Rivet  motion,  as  soon  as  it  should  have  been 
voted,  would  have  the  force  of  a  constitutional  law  ; 
and  the  Right,  w^hich  in  the  preamble  so  loudly 
laid  claim  to  the  constituent  power,  declared  in 
debate  that  it  was  simply  passing  an  ordinary 
law,  less  than  that,  a  mere  resolution,  essentially 
revocable,  a  change  of  title,  nothing  more.  Both 
sides  of  the  Chamber  invoked  principles,  but 
thought  only  of  interests.  It  is  no  ofTenco  to 
the  Left  to  say  that  it  would  have  declared 
itself  constituent  if  it  had  had  the  majority,  and 
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as  for  tho  Ri^ltt,  which  took  Buch  high  ground 
for  a  simple  change  of  name,  if  in  tho  first  clause 
of  the  bill  it  could  have  sul)stitute(l  tho  name  of 
Lieutonant-Cîeneral  of  tho  Kingdom  for  that  of 
President  of  the  Hepublic,  it  woidd  immediately 
have  declared  that  the  Republic  had  be.  n  definitely 
condemned  by  a  constitutional  vote. 

After  a  warm  discussion,  tho  first  clause  was 
passed  by  434  votes  against  C2.j.  Tho  Govern- 
ment had  supported  it.      It  was  thus  worded  : — 

*'Tho  National  Assembly,  considering  that  it 
has  tho  right  to  make  use  of  the  constituent 
power  as  being  an  essential  attribute  of  the 
sovereignty  with  which  it  is  invested,  and  that  the 
imperative  duties  which  it  was  first  of  all  incum- 
bent on  it  to  undertake,  and  which  are  even  yet  far 
from  being  accomplished,  have  alone  hindered  it 
from  making  use  of  this  power  up  to  tho  pi-esent 
time." 

M.  de  Lavergno  at  once  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment, because  the  Assembly,  Ijeing  constituent 
and  consequently  sovereign,  it  could  at  any  time 
dismiss  M.  Thiers.  This  right  of  dismissal  is 
contained  besides  in  clause  three  of  the  bill,  which 
runs  thus:  "The  President  of  the  Republic  is 
responsible  to  the  Assembly."  Responsible,  in 
the  language  of  tho  law,  means  liable  to  bo 
dismissed,  and   M.  Vitet  had    explained    this  very 
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clearly  in  liis  report.  The  declaration  that  the 
power  of  the  President  should  be  of  equal  duration 
with  that  of  the  Assembly  must  be  looked  upon,  he 
said,  "  as  rather  an  apparent  satisfaction  than  a  real 
one,  since  the  responsibility  of  the  chief  of  the 
State  to  the  Assembly  still  remained,  and  that  a 
separation  was  always  possible."  We  have  seen 
that  M.  Thiers  was  a  great  upholder  of  this  doc- 
trine, and  that  he  looked  upon  the  right  of  being 
able  to  give  in  his  resignation  as  a  source  of 
power  for  himself. 

The  preamble  relating  to  M.  Thiers,  which  was 
demanded  by  M.  Dufaure  in  the  name  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  was  thus  worded  : — • 

*'  Taking  moreover  into  consideration  the 
eminent  services  rendered  to  the  country  by  M. 
Thiers  during  the  last  six  months,  and  the 
guarantees  represented  by  the  continuance  of  the 
powers  which  he  holds  from  the  Assembly  .  .  .  ." 

M.  Fresneau  presented  himself  at  the  tribune 
to  contest  this,  but,  before  the  manifest  desire  of 
the  Assembly,  he  withdrew  without  speaking. 
The  result  of  the  voting  was  as  follows  :  52'i 
votes  for  the  motion,  thirty-six  against  it,  and 
136  abstentions. 

There  still  remained  a  question  which  M. 
Thiers  had  much  at  heart,  and  with  regard  to 
which  he  was  indeed  intractable.     Could  he  inter- 
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fere,  n S  in  time  past,  in  parliamentary  debates? 
The  cominittoo  proposed  to  forbid  liis  entrance 
into  Parlianu'nt.  **  Hut  wo  would  ask,"  said 
M.  Vitet  in  his  report,  **  if  through  respect  fur 
principles  wo  were  to  go  so  far  ns  to  propose  to 
France  that  she  shall  decree  that  henceforth  her 
incon)|)arablo  orator  shall  oprn  his  mouth  no 
more  and  shall  8j)eak  only  by  message,  whether 
Fninco  would  not  be  tempted  to  laugh  in  our 
faces;  and  I  will  not  say  what  she  would  think 
of  us."  M.  do  Lavergne  proposed  that  at  least 
the  President  of  the  Kepublic  should  bo  obliged 
to  inform  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  by  a 
message,  of  his  intention  to  take  part  in  the 
drbate.  The  ('hanibcr  did  not  vote  this  formality, 
which  was  afterwards  accepted  and  aggravated. 
The  committee  contented  itself  with  saying, 
**  Ho  shall  bo  heard  l»y  the  National  Assembly 
as  often  as  ho  shall  think  it  necessary,  after 
having  informed  the  President  of  his  intention." 
This  somewhat  obscure  reading  was  adopted  ;  it 
did  not  much  hamper  the  President,  nor  did  it 
offer  any  great  relief  to  the  Right.  The  com- 
mittee would  have  wished  to  give  rather  more 
solemnity  to  the  words  of  the  President,  and  to 
rendrr  his  intervention  less  frequent  i  not  more 
dilficult.  The  whoh'  law  was  passed  by  491  votes 
against  ninety-lour. 

Tho  voto  took  place  on  31st  August;  tho  law 
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was  promulgated  on  ord  September.  Article  1, 
after  being  several  times  remodelled,  was  ex- 
pressed in  these  terms  : — 

"  The  chief  of  the  Executive  Power  shall  take 
the  title  of  President  of  the  French  Republic.  IIo 
shall  continue,  under  the  authority  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  so  long  as  it  shall  not  have  con- 
cluded its  labours,  to  exercise  the  functions  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  decree  of  the  17th  February, 
1871." 

The  Assembly,  by  using  these  terms,  prevented 
M.  Thiers  from  surviving  it.  By  the  whole  drift 
of  the  law,  and  by  the  report  of  M.  Vitet,  it 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  dismissing  him.  It 
is  easy  by  these  signs  to  recognize  an  Assembly 
which  nominates  a  President  of  the  Republic 
without  accepting  the  Republic,  which,  while  pro- 
fessing to  reward  M.  Thiers,  gives  him  only  a 
deceptive  title  and  a  mockery  of  stability,  and 
which  takes  pains  to  declare  that  it  votes  all  this 
in  spite  of  itself,  and  only  "  in  order  not  to 
refuse." 

M.  Lavergne  stated  in  polite  terms  "  the  com- 
plaints" of  the  majority  against  M.  Thiers. 
When  M.  de  Lorgeril  or  General  Du  Temple  took 
up  the  word,  they  spoke  more  bluntly.  Here  is 
a  speech  of  M.  Du  Temple's,  which  certainly  ex- 
presses the  feelings  of  a  great  number  of  his  friends. 
It  was  delivered  on  12th  September,  1871. 
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"At  Honlcaux,"  said  M.  Dm  Temple,  "when 
we  siiw  timt  tlio  chief  of  tlie  Kxecutive  did  not 
form  his  ministry  from  the  majority,  we  said 
nothing,  because  there  was  a  treaty  to  bo  made; 
it  lias  l>een  none  the  better  for  it.  At  Versailles, 
wo  npiin  said  nothinj^,  althouj^h  the  chief  of  the 
Executive  paid  no  attention  to  our  opinion, 
because  there  was  an  insurrection,  and  it  has 
been  none  the  less  abominable. 

**  Must  we  always  be  silent  ?     (Sprnî:  !  speak  !) 

"  A  month  aj^o  I  ascended  the  tribune.  I 
wished  to  ask  why  the  members  of  the  Commune 
indicted  had  not  yet  been  tried,  why  tho  Marseilles 
verdicts  had  not  been  executed,  why  the  National 
Guard,  condemned  by  public  opinion  before  wo 
had  condemned  it,  was  not  yet  disarmed,  Avhy  the 
ministry  no  loncfcr  represented  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly. 

**  What  has  been  done  since  ? 

"  Tljo  Government,  they  say,  has  forsworn  extra- 
legal measures.  I  ask  myself,  what  will  it  do 
then  ?  {KxclamaiioiirS  on  thf'  Lrjt.)  Opinion  is 
alarmed. 

••  I  see  in  Franco  but  two  parties  :  on  tho  right 
hand  honest  men,  and  on  the  left  the  Commune, 
its  aiders  and  abettors.  Between  the  two  I  see  no 
possible  mean,  anymore  than  between  a  murderer 
and  a  judge  of  assize. 

"  I  have  done.     I  wanted  to  show  that  I  wai 
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neither  the  dupe  nor  the  accomplice  of  a  policy 
of  procrastination  and  connivance,  which,  under 
an  apparent  calm,  allows  full  growth  to  every 
evil  passion.  Morality  and  religion  are  not  to 
be  insulted  by  the  press,  and  by  insensate  acts 
and  writings,  with  impunity.  Such  indulgence 
will  assuredly  bear  its  fruits." 

The  official  report  of  M.  Du  Temple's  speech 
merely  added  "  Cheers  from  a  few  benches." 

Let  us  briefly  answer  some  of  these  things. 
The  Ministry,  according  to  M.  Du  Temple,  was 
not  taken  from  the  majority  ;  and  yet,  at  that 
time  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  M. 
Lambrecht,  and  he  had  as  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet  M.  de  Larcy,  M.  de  Cissey,  and  M. 
Pouyer-Quertier. 

The  disarmament  of  the  National  Guard  did  not 
proceed  fast  enough  to  please  the  orator  of  the 
Right.  He  forgot  that  the  Government  had  only 
pledged  itself  to  disband  it  gradually,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  progress  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
army. 

•  Again,  M.  Du  Temple  said  that  the  trials  of  the 
Communists  made  no  progress.  Certainly  the 
fault  was  not  with  the  Government.  Do  our 
readers  know  the  actual  number  of  the  prisoners? 
It  was  38,000.  They  were  distributed  on  men- 
of-war,  and  in  the   fortresses  of  our   ports.     A 
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Minister,  M.  Jules  Simon,  accompanied  by  Admiral 
Krantz,  had  just  visited  all  the  do|W^ts  at 
CluThourp,  Brost,  Loricnt  and  Ilochefort.  The 
ohjoct  of  this  visit  was  to  ascertain  that  the  laws 
of  humanity  were  everywhere  observed,  and  that 
the  first  revision  and  classification  of  the  indict- 
ments were  carried  out  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  On  M.  Jules  Simon's  return,  the  number 
of  officers  engaged  in  this  heavy  task  was  raised 
to  1Ô0. 

M.  Du  Temple  further  complains  that  tho 
Government  had  forbidden  extra-legal  measures  ; 
this  reproach,  since  it  is  one,  was  indeed  deserved. 
M.  Thiers*  first  words  in  the  Council  had  been 
these: — "No  transportation  without  trial."  IIo 
had  repeated  them  .'several  times  in  the  tribune, 
and  his  own  resolution  and  that  of  his  colleagues 
had  been  irrevocably  taken  on  this  ])oint.  That 
which  }>[.  Du  Temple  thought  impossible  was 
done.  The  number  of  Courts-Martial  in  the  first 
division  was  increased  to  twenty-two.  There 
were  two  Courts  of  Kevision.  A  certain  number 
of  cases  were  tried  by  the  courts-martial  of  tho 
other  military  divisions,  and  by  fourteen  courts 
of  assize.  The  number  of  condemnations  for 
criminal  acts  amounted  to  9j9G.  Of  this  number 
6Ô0\  appealed.  !M.  Du  Temple  protested  against 
tho  leniency  of  the  Government.     "SVe  now  know 
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that  nearly  all  tlio  appeals  wero  granted;  but 
when  M.  Du  Temple  delivered  bis  memorable 
speech,  it  was  far  otherwise,  and  the  complaints 
of  the  honourable  speaker  were  without  motive  or 
pretext.  Besides,  in  any  case,  the  responsibility 
of  the  pardons  granted  did  not  rest  with  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Eepublic.  The  law  of  17th  June 
had  enacted  that  a  pardon  required  two  separate 
consents,  that  of  the  President,  and  that  of  a  com- 
mission of  fifteen  members  elected  by  the  Assembly. 
This  commission  numbered  among  its  members 
three  only  belonging  to  the  Left  Centre,  MM. 
Martel,  Duchâtel,  and  Corne.  The  other  twelve 
members  belonged  to  the  Right.  Not  a  pardon, 
not  a  single  commutation  of  punishment  could  be 
granted  Avithout  its  consent.  Would  the  number 
of  pardons  granted  have  been  greater  if  M.  Thiers 
had  been  sole  master?  The  ministers  and  the 
members  of  the  commission  only  could  tell  us, 
but  they  will  be  silent.  What  is  pubhc  and 
certain,  and  it  explains  the  charges  of  General  Du 
Temple,  is,  that  from  the  first  day  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, M.  Thiers  spoke  of  relentless  repression 
against  the  chiefs  and  the  men  found  guilty  of 
concerted  crimes,  but  that  he  promised  the  others 
indulgence. 

M.  Du  Temple  complained  of  the  latitude  given 
to  journals  which,  said  he,  insulted  morality  and 
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religion.  *' Wo  cannot/*  retorted  M .  I^ambroolit, 
"cmploj  weapons  wliich  we  no  longer  possess. 
Do  you  want  to  re-enact  the  decree  of  1852? 
(.Vt>/  no!)  Well,  wo  shall  not  ask  for  it,  and  I 
see  that  you  do  not  want  it  any  more  than  wo 
do." 

In  any  case,  if  the  Govemmont  was  indulgent 
to  the  journals  which  attacked  religion,  its  severity 
was  not  excessive  towards  those  journals,  friends 
of  M.  I)u  Temple,  which  attacked  the  Republic. 
At  that  very  time,  in  Marseilles,  a  town  under  the 
state  of  siege,  a  jounuil  called  [/€  Létjilimiste  was 
publishing  the  following'.  (M.  Rouvier  read  out 
the  passage  from  the  tribune.  The  interruptions 
on  the  Right  are  worthy  of  remark.) 

M.  lioHvier  (reading). — **  Do  what  you  will,  and 
Bay  what  you  will,  M.  Thiers  and  accomplices,  the 
Republic,  as  you  understand  it,  is  impossible  in 
Franco. 

•*  The  Commune  !  that  is  its  true  expression." 
A  Voice  on  thr  Right.—''  That  is  true." 
M.  lionvicr  (contintiing). — **  Before  all  things,  no 
God,  no    morality,  no    family,   no    property,   no 
law,  no  justice,  no  work  ;  but,  jyer  contra,  alcohol 
unlimitcil.  .  .   ." 

M.  Colb'liernard.—''  That  is  true  ;  that  is  true." 
M.  lionvit'r  (reading). — **  This  is  what  the  people 
expect  from  the  good  Republic." 
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Among  tbe  acts  of  courageous  firmness  -wliicTi 
abound  in  M.  Thiers'  life,  we  must  reckon  the 
message  that  he  read  in  person  from  the  tribune, 
7th  December,  1871.  This  document,  which  was 
the  longest  of  its  kind  that  he  had  ever  written, 
passed  in  review,  with  the  clearness  and  precision 
which  were  the  special  characteristics  of  M.  Thiers, 
and  with  rare  outspokenness,  all  the  elements  of 
the  situation. 

He  showed,  first,  that  material  order  was  estab- 
lished everywhere.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
moral  order,  which  was  still  far  from  satisfactorily 
established  in  the  Southern  Departments.  "  Be- 
sides," he  said,  "  the  country  wants,  in  order  to  be 
completely  at  rest,  something  which  is  ever  present 
in  all  our  thoughts,  something  which  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  give  it,  something  which  is  in  your 
power,  but  which  perhaps  it  would  not  be  wise  for 
you  to  give  it  precipitately,  that  is  to  say,  a  clearly 
defined  future.     For  such  a  benefit  we  must  look 
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to  time,  and  to  God,  the  sole  possessor  of  time  ;  to 
God,  the  solo  disposer  of  events;  and  wo  must 
prepare  for  it  with  patience,  calmness,  and  tbo 
clear  intcllif^cnco  of  modern  society."  {General 
and  prtt/oHiid  sensation.) 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  our 
foreign  situation,  which  v.'as  as  calm  as  we  could 
expect  after  so  disastrous  a  war. 

•*  Our  policy  is  peace,"  he  said,  *'  pence  without 
discoura<?fMnent  and  without  bravado,  with  tlio 
conviction  that  reorganized  Franco  will  always 
bo  necessary  to  Europe,  and  always  capable  of 
fulfilhng  her  duties  there  to  others  and  her- 
self." 

He  went  into  very  circumstantial  details  of 
the  negotiations  with  Germany,  which  had  anti- 
cipated the  liberation  of  six  departments.  Our 
manufacturers  had  protestcjd  when  the  treaty  was 
announced,  because  for  a  time  it  gave  facilities 
to  the  importation  of  German  products  into 
Fi-ance  ;  German  commerce  had  not  been  less 
affecletl  by  the  reciprocal  entry  of  French  goods. 
The  negotiations  had  been  atone  time  broken  o(T; 
Hnally  a  basis  had  been  agreed  to  :  a  limitation 
of  the  quantities  of  French  produce  imported  into 
Germany  ;    a  diminution    of  six    months  on    the 

• 

period  during  which  freedom  was  granted  to 
goods  from  Alsace-Lorraine.  *'  Well,  gentlemen, 
we  confess  it;  it  was  the  consideration  of  liberating 
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tlie  territory  which  weighed  more  than  any  otlicr 
consideration  with  us.  {Quite  right  !  quite  right  !) 
Material  interests  seemed  to  us  to  be  sufficiently 
guaranteed,  but  nothing  could  weigh  in  the  balance 
with  the  evacuation  of  the  territory  in  so  much 
shorter  a  time.  Our  feelings  carried  the  day, 
and  we  are  sure  that  we  shall  not  be  reproached 
here  any  more  than  we  have  been  throughout  the 
country."     (No!  no!  Quite  right!  quite  right  !) 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  which  had  been 
raised  two  months  before,  the  approbation  of  the 
Chamber  was  not  doubtful.  Besides,  the  country, 
as  M.  Thiers  reminded  it,  had  decided.  The 
questioQ  which  followed  this,  in  the  message,  was 
full  of  peril.  It  concerned  commercial  treaties. 
M.  Thiers  boldly  faced  it,  and  the  solution  he 
proposed  was  accepted  without  difficulty;  it 
consisted  in  giving  notice  of  the  treaty,  only  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  a  date,  with  a  view  to  con- 
tinue the  negotiations  during  the  year  which  would 
elapse  between  the  giving  of  notice  and  its  with- 
drawal or  renewal. 

*'  The  administration,  as  you  know,  consists  first 
of  all,  of  a  well-chosen  préfectoral  staff,  .  .  . 
(ironical  laughter  and  interruptions  from  some  of  the 
Bight  benches  y  murmurs  of  approval  and  dis- 
approval,)  in  a  well-chosen  préfectoral  staff,  well 
adapted  to  the  populations,  which  it  is  called  upon 
to  regulate."     (Fresh  interruptions,) 
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M.  Thiers,  after  having  reminded  his  hearers 
that  the  choice  of  prefects,  diflicult  at  any  time,  is 
especially  so  in  such  troubled  times,  came  after 
many  arguments  to  the  conclusion  that  from  tho 
evidence  which  he  received  from  tho  departments, 
the  administrative  body  was  as  well  chosen  as 
it  was  possible  for  it  to  be.  His  words  were 
Received  with  denials  and  murmurs  from  several 
of  tho  Ri^ht  benches.  Tho  President  of  tho 
Assend)ly  thought  fit  to  recall  these  dissen- 
tients to  a  sense  of  propriety.  His  words  were 
cheered  only  by  the  Left.  *'  So  it  is  allowable 
to  praise  but  not  to  blame,"  cried  M.  de  Lorgjeril. 
— **  Sir,"  replied  !M.  Thiers,  "  having  a  written 
document  to  read,  I  am  imperatively  forbidden 
to  reply  to  any  interruption." 

After  this  j)ainful  incident,  the  Assembly  lis- 
tened in  silence,  and  even  with  signs  of  satisfac- 
tion, to  a  luminous  exposition  of  our  financial 
situation,  the  loan  operations,  and  those  whoso 
object  was  the  payment  of  tho  first  two  milliards 
into  tho  German  coffers.  Even  the  enemies  of 
M.  Thiers  felt  tho  immensity  of  the  service  which 
he  had  just  rendered.  lie  ended  the  financial  por- 
tion of  his  message  by  these  thrilling  words  :— 
*•  The  total  budget  reaches  the  sum  of  two  mil- 
liards, 420,000,000,  or,  including  departmental 
e.xj>cnscs,  two  milliards,  740,000,000  ;  the  war  with 
]*ni~-,i.i  will  have  added  to  our  budget  an  annual 
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expenditure  of  600,000,000  (24,000,000  sterling). 
Thus,  whereas  extra vao^ance  raised  our  bud  sect 
from  1852  to  1870  from  one  milliard  500,000,000 
to  two  milliards,  100,000,000  or  200,000,000; 
in  one  single  year,  1870,  a  mad  war  will  have 
raised  it  to  two  milliards,  749,000,000  ;  from 
which  it  will  follow  that  in  eighteen  years  the 
total  and  annual  increase  of  our  budget  has  been 
one  milliard,  250,000,000,  that  is  to  say,  that 
our  public  burdens  have  been  nearly  doubled  ;  to 
which  we  must  add  the  loss  of  two  provinces,  and 
the  loss  of  the  greatness  of  France,  if  the  greatness 
of  France  could  perish."     {Great  sensation.) 

M.  Thiers  then  spoke  of  all  that  had  been  done 
to  reconstruct  the  army,  an  admirable  work,  the 
honour  of  which  belongs  chiefly  to  himself. 
He  explained  the  organization  of  the  array-corps 
in  time  of  peace.  Formerly  the  only  thing 
organized  in  time  of  peace  was  the  regiment  ;  it 
was  this  that  made  the  beginning  of  a  campaign 
so  long  and  laborious.  Our  soldiers,  accustomed 
to  garrison  life  in  towns,  were  not  used  to  camp 
hfe.  We  have  now  40,000  men  encamped  in 
huts,  some  of  which  are  of  masonry,  the  others 
of  wood  lined  with  wood.  The  soldier  is  healthily 
and  comfortably  lodged  there,  and  finds  himself 
better  off  than  in  most  barracks. 

This  innovation  on  former  custom  was  a  little 
difficult  to  effect  ;  it  means  a  rough  life  for  the 
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officers  ;  but  they  acquiro  a  taste  for  life  in  com- 
mon, for  work,  and  study.  Tliey  find  their  satis- 
faction in  the  service  they  render  to  their  men 
and  to  the  country. 

The  cjucstion  of  military  ranks  was  toucluil 
upon  delicately.  The  necessities  of  the  war  had 
led  to  a  temporary  departure  from  all  the  rules 
of  promotion.  Captains  had  become  Generals. 
Colonels  had  found  themselves  raised  in  a  few 
months  to  the  rank  of  generals  of  division  and  of 
commandants  of  army-corps.  A  commission 
had  been  appointed  to  reconsider  these  hasty 
promotions.  Kach  man's  serN'ice  had  been  con- 
sidered. Some  had  been  maintained  in  their 
new  ranks  ;  others  hail  lower  positions  assif^ned 
to  them.  Xo  doubt  these  decisions  had  produced 
a  vast  amount  of  discontent  among  those  whom 
they  concerned.  Older  ofticers,  who  had  been  taken 
pri.soner  or  whom  chance  had  kept  in  obscurity, 
seeing  new  men  put  over  their  heads,  might 
naturally  feel  discouraged  or  turn  refractory. 
M.  Thiers  ascertained,  to  the  eternal  honour  of 
our  veterans,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  taken 
place.  **  A  split  between  the  older  officers,  whose 
advancement  was  due  to  the  length  and  distinction 
of  their  services,  and  the  new  men,  who  owed  their 
])romotion  to  very  substantial  services  no  doubt, 
but  also  to  the  rush  of  events,  was  prophesied 
to  us.     A    ngorous  spirit    of  justice    which   the 
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Government  and  the  Commission  of  Ranks 
labour  to  obey,  time  which  effaces  all  differences 
of  origin,  the  good  sense  of  our  officers  which 
leads  them  to  understand  the  necessity  of  abnega- 
tion in  order  to  return  to  a  regular  system,  have 
forestalled  the  dangers  which  we  were  led  to 
fear,  and  concord  is  restored  between  men  worthy 
of  serving  together."     (Loud  cheers.) 

All  the  difficulties  of  the  moment  having  been 
reviewed,  there  remained  the  formidable  question 
of  recruiting.  M.  Thiers  might  have  omitted  it, 
since  it  was  not  on  the  order  of  the  day  ;  but  he 
attached  too  much  importance  to  it,  not  to  con- 
front with  boldness,  and  directly  attack  one  of  the 
most  popular  delusions  of  the  Chamber.  Most  of 
the  deputies,  both  on  the  Right  and  on  the  Left, 
wanted  compulsory  service,  with  a  very  brief  so- 
journ in  barracks.  They  would  have  put  up  with 
three  years,  taking  the  entire  contingents,  which 
gave  an  army  of  900,000  men,  or  even  one  of 
1,000,000,  if  you  took  account  of  the  120,000 
soldiers  not  recruited  by  roll  of  drum.  "  Num- 
bers," said  M.  Thiers,  "  are  no  doubt  of  great 
importance,  but  quality  is  of  much  greater. 

"  If  by  compulsory  service  you  mean  that  the 
French  mind  must  be  filled  with  the  patriotic  and 
moral  principle,  that  the  life  of  every  Fronchman 
is  due  to  France  in  moments  of  great  peril,  then 
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I  ngroo  with  you,  and  tljat  is  how  1  undcrstand 
coinj)ul8ory  service;  but  if  you  mean,  that  in 
time  of  peace  as  in  time  of  war,  every  Frenchman 
must  figure  as  a  unit  in  the  militant  army,  tlien 
you  are  j)ursuing  a  bubble,  and  exposing  the 
country  to  the  disorganization  of  civil  society 
{cheers  and  coHutrr-rharft)  and  to  the  absolute 
ruin  of  its  finances,  and  you  are  also  laying  tho 
foundation  of  an  army,  very  numerous  undoubt- 
edly, but  wholly  unfit  for  real  warfare.  {Cheers 
and  counter-clwers  renewed.) 

**  Not  only  so,  but  I  am  going  to  show  you 
that  conj])ulsory  service  is  impracticable.  Tho 
class  which  every  year  reaches  the  age  of  21,  tho 
ago  at  which  they  are  liable  to  serve,  numbers  in 
France  300,000  men  or  thereabouts.  If  you  enrol 
these  300,000  men,  you  would,  with  three  years' 
service,  have  three  contingents  numl)ering  about 
900,000  men;  but  the  elasticity  of  the  budget, 
strained  to  the  utmost,  could  not  possibly  maintain 
more  than  400,000  men.  What  follows  ?  why  you 
must  send  half  your  men  back  to  their  homes, 
in  the  middle  of  the  appointed  time  of  service, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new  comers. 

"  It  follows  that  on  the  average  our  soldiers 
would  only  have  eighteen  months*  training,  and 
you  cannot  make  a  soldier  in  eighteen  months, 
still  less  a  non-commissioned  officer.     (Cheers  and 
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count er-cheers.)  The  day  on  wliicli  yon  should 
adopt  such  a  resohitiou,  France  would  be  lost. 
{Uproar  and  long -continued  cheers  and  counter- 
cheers.) 

"  I  will  give  you  with  regard  to  that,  unanswer- 
able authorities,  and  in  particular  the  example  of 
Prussia,  whose  success  is  due  to  the  energy  with 
which  the  king  and  his  prime  minister  have  striven 
for  many  years  to  extend  the  time  of  service." 

M.  Thiers  then  proceeded  to  unfold  his  own 
system  :  90,000  men  a  year  for  eight  years,  five 
years  under  arms,  with  three  years  furlough 
renewable  ;  the  balance  of  the  class,  in  the  terri- 
torial army.  "  This  army,"  said  M.  Thiers,  "  will 
unite  solidity  to  an  unequalled  capacity  for  mobili- 
zation. The  burden  will  fall  lightly  on  the  popu- 
lation, besides,  the  possibility  of  the  substitution 
of  one  man's  number  for  another,  will  lighten  it 
still  further.  (Hear  I  hear  !  from  different  parts 
of  the  Assembly.) 

"  It  is  in  this  territorial  Guard  living  at  home, 
that  you  will  be  able  to  organize  an  interior  force 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  safeguard  of  the  city. 
{MurmurSj  cheers,  and  counter-cheers.) 

*'  I  have  already  said,  gentlemen,  that,  reading 
as  I  do  a  written  document,  I  cannot  answer  inter- 
ruptions. 

"  I  assume  that  you  wish  to  know  what  the 
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Govommeut  thinks.  Well,  I  am  tollinj^  you.  T 
will  undertake  to  answer  your  objections  pre- 
Bcntly  ;  if  I  do  not  answer  according  to  the  con- 
viction of  themajority  of  tlie  Assembly,  to  which 
alone  I  a|)|)eal  as  judge  hero,  then  I  shall  be  in 
the  wrong,  and  I  know  what  I  ought  to  do  when 
1  am  in  the  wrong."  {Prolonged  excitement  on 
opposite  iid^s.) 

From  several  benches. — "  Go  on,  do  not  answer 
interruptions." 

M.  Thiers  proceeded, — 

*'  Wo  propose  that  you  should  choose  the  terri- 
torial Guard  among  the  men  who  alone  have  a  true 
interest  in  order."      {Renewed  interruptions.) 

The  striking  feature  in  this  long  message  is  its 
courage  and  honesty.  This  complete  exposition 
of  the  situation,  without  extenuation,  without 
reticence,  this  anticipated  declaration  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Chief  of  the  State  on  points  on 
which  he  was  at  variance  with  tho  Assembly,  have 
an  essentially  Uej)ublican  character.  They  have 
dignity  and  true  force.  The  Left,  although  it 
murmured,  felt  it.  All  these  ideas  on  recruiting, 
on  the  substitution  of  one  number  for  another, 
on  tho  formation  of  a  civic  guard,  on  the  tax 
on  raw  material,  offended  it  ;  they  waited  to 
oppose  thom  without  withdrawing  their  support 
from  an  honest,   patriotic,  and   capable   Govern- 
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ment,  to  which  it  looked  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  The  Right,  on  its  side,  saw,  with 
pleasure  differences  arising  which  it  hoped  to 
widen  and  utilize. 

The  contests  became  more  frequent.  Each  day, 
so  to  speak,  brought  one.  On  8th  December, 
M.  Duchatel  and  M.  Humbert  demanded  the 
return  of  the  Assembly  to  Paris.  The  new 
Minister  for  the  Interior  (M.  Casimir  Périer) 
without  insisting,  showed  his  approval.  Urgency 
was  negatived.     Applause  burst  forth, — 

M.  de  Rességuier  said,  "  It  is  France  that 
applauds  !  "  The  President  declares  that  MM. 
Duchatel  and  Humbert's  proposals  are  sent  down 
to  the  initiative  commission. 

A  voice  from  the  Right  exclaimed,  "  Buried  !  " 

On  18th  December,  a  very  brisk  debate  arises 
at  the  tribune  on  the  nature  of  the  pledge  given 
by  the  Orleans  princes,  that  they  would  not  occupy 
their  seats  at  the  Assembly.  M.  Pascal  Duprat, 
M.  Cochery,  M.  Leblond,  M.  Duvergier  de  Hau- 
ranne  on  one  side,  MM.  Batbie  and  de  Broglie  on 
the  other,  take  part  in  it.  While  the  speakers  are 
in  the  tribune,  animated  conversations  are  beiuir 
carried  on  by  the  other  deputies.  In  several  parts 
of  the  hall  these  discussions  degenerate  into 
quarrels.  The  result  of  the  debate  was  not 
doubtful.      The   Bonapartists,    thinking   of  their 
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princos,  pave  their  Rupport  to  the  Ripht  Centre  ;  n 
gootl  mniiy  U«^pul)lieans  n'fiiscfl  practically  to  pro- 
Ion  j^  exceptional  hiws,  and  to  re<^ar{l  the  princes' 
presence  as  a  danger.  Only  a  favourable  voto 
could  como  from  this  collection  of  interests, 
compromises,  and  partisanshij),  in  which  |)olicy, 
that  is  to  say,  a  strong  desire  for  the  genend 
welfare,  counted  in  fact  for  very  little. 

M.  Thiers  limited  himself  to  declaring  through 
M.  Ca,simir  Pcricr,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sitting,  that  the  engagement  having  been  made 
with  him  and  with  the  Assembly,  he  jxjrsonally 
declined  to  pronounce  upon  it.  The  Assembly 
almost  followed  his  example  ;  it  refused  to  give  aii 
opinion,  but  even  that  left  the  door  open.  Tho 
following  order  of  the  day,  proposed  by  M.  PVes- 
neau  (a  legitimist),  was  voted  by  Gt3  to  2.  *'  Tho 
National  Assembly,  considering  that  it  is  neither 
responsible  for,  nor  has  any  opinion  to  give  as  to 
engagements  in  which  it  has  not  participated, 
passes  to  the  order  of  the  day." 

This  had  been  an  embarrassing  matter  for 
M.  Thiers  and  some  of  his  ministers.  M.  Thiers 
had  long  been  King  Louis-Philippe's  minister;  and 
he  never  disowned  an  opinion,  or  a  friendship. 
If  the  Orleans  princes  had  recpiircHl  his  sen'ices 
as  private  individuals,  he  would  have  })laced  him- 
self at  their  command.     He  did  not  look  on  an 
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Orleanist  restoration  as  immediately  possible;  lie 
did  not  even  count  on  it  for  tlie  future.  He  often 
said  that  if  the  Republic  fell,  neither  the  Count  de 
Chambord,  nor  the  house  of  Orleans  would  replace 
it  in  power.  He  became  more  and  more  convinced 
that  henceforward  the  only  government  which 
France  would  bear  was  that  of  a  liberal  conserva- 
tive Republic.  This  same  government  was,  for  the 
time  being,  the  established  government,  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  support  and 
serve.  For  him  personally  it  was  even  still  more 
a  duty  than  for  others,  for  he  had  pledged  his 
word.  On  their  side,  the  Orleans  princes  and 
their  friends  denied  any  idea  of  upsetting  the 
Republic.  The  princes  declared  openly  that  they 
were  neither  pretenders  nor  factious  ;  they  only 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  country, 
and  to  devote  themselves  to  its  service  under 
the  form  of  government  which  it  had  chosen. 
It  was  evident  that  if  the  Republic  committed 
excesses  or  faults  which  would  render  its  existence 
impossible,  and  if  France  wished  to  return  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  she  would  find  the 
Orleans  princes  ready  to  enter  into  her  views,  as 
they  had  been  in  1830  ;  but  they  would  do  nothing 
to  urge  the  step  upon  her  ;  they  would  not  resort 
to  conspiracies  or  indirect  atta-cks  ;  but  take 
their    place    in   the   Assembly   with    the    liberal 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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conservfttivc  lil)crals,  and  pivo  tluir  frank  support 
to  M.  Tliiors*  Government  This  was  what  they 
said,  and  M.  Thiers  did  not  doubt  their  sin- 
cerity. Certainly,  if  France  had  been  condemned 
to  another  revolution,  of  the  three  monarchical 
fomis  he  would  have  chosen  for  her  that  one  which 
he  had  already  served,  to  whose  greatness  he  had 
80  powerfully  contribute<l,  and  which,  according 
to  him,  ofTercKl  the  necessary  guarantees  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  liberty.  Neither  the 
princes  nor  their  partisans  dreamt  of  having 
recourse  to  revolutionary  means  in  order  to 
establish  this  government  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Republic.  It  is  not  in  their  traditions,  it  never 
entered  their  thoughts,  to  have  recourse  to  force. 
They  only  obtained  the  support  of  Ix«gitimists  and 
Bonapartists,  because  every  one  felt  quite  safe  as 
to  their  intentions,  and  also,  if  the  whole  truth  must 
be  told,  as  to  their  resources  in  men,  in  money,  and 
in  popularity.  M.  Thiers  was  conscviuently  quite 
at  ease  as  to  the  question  of  civil  war.  He  knewr 
that  the  Orleanist-s  would  not  even  go  so  far  as 
to  offer  a  constitutional  monarchy;  that  they 
would  limit  themselves  to  holding  it  in  readiness 
for  the  day  when  it  should  be  called  for.  Tt  was 
his  opinion  that  this  day  would  never  come.  Ho 
believed  the  future  of  France  to  bo  contained 
in    tho    alternative,    Republic    or     Empire,    the 
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Republic  if  the  Republicans  were  wise  ;  tlie  Empire 
if  they  gave  themselves  up  to  that  demagogic 
influence  which  had  placed  Napoleon  III.  in 
power  in  1851,  and  the  Commune  in  1871.  At 
the  same  time  he  thought  that, — even  admitting 
the  perfect  sincerity  of  the  Orleans  princes,  and  he 
admitted  it,  even  believing  that  of  the  three  monar- 
chies that  of  July  was  the  only  one  which  a  liberal 
could  accept,  and  he  believed  it, — the  Repubhc 
was  too  new,  too  provisional,  too  much  contested, 
surrounded  by  too  many  enemies  and  dangers,  to 
be  able  to  bear  the  additional  embarrassment  which 
the  Orleans  princes  would  occasion,  in  spite  of  their 
disinterestedness  and  their  wisdom,  by  the  sole 
fact  of  their  presence.  He  could  answer  for  them  ; 
could  he  answer  for  their  adherents  ?  If  the  laws 
excludinof  the  members  of  late  reiornine:  families 
were  abolished  in  their  favour,  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  maintain  them  against  others  ?  If  the 
Count  de  Chambord  presented  himself,  or  the  son 
of  Napoleon  III.  braved  the  remembrance  of 
Cayenne  and  the  remembrance  of  Sedan,  to 
what  laws  could  recourse  be  had  ?  Of  course, 
it  is  painful  to  impose  a  prolonged  exile  on  men 
whom  one  respects,  and  on  a  family  for  which  one 
has  no  feelings  but  those  of  gratitude  ;  but  kings, 
while  they  are  on  the  throne,  are  so  highly 
privileged  that  they  cannot  claim  the  rights  of 
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privât*^  persons  after  their  fall.  Ostracism  is  ono 
ofthe  forms  of  tlnMr  greatness.  A  prince's  exile 
is  a  private  misfortune,  but  it  is  not  an  injustice. 

This  is  wh:it  M.  Thiers  sai»!  to  the  princes,  to 
their  friends,  to  the  Republicans.  In  his  personal 
position  it  required  courage  to  say  it.  His 
^-ish,  which  ho  proclaimed  openly,  was  that  the 
Chamber,  without  pronouncing  t)ie  name  of  such 
or  such  a  dynasty,  should  maintain  the  existing 
law,  the  law  exiling  all  members  of  all  the  families 
who  had  once  reigned  in  Franco.  He  was  not 
listened  to.  The  Republicans  had  old  inconsis- 
tencies on  this  head  to  expiate.  In  1848  they  had 
banished  the  Orleans  family,  maintained  the  exile 
ofthe  elder  brancli,  and  admitted  the  lionapartes 
even  to  a  seat  in  the  Assembly.  On  the  present 
occa.sion  they  would  establish  equality  among 
crowns.  Equality  in  proscription,  as  M.  Thiers 
understood  it,  would  be,  they  maintained,  an 
inconsistency  of  another  kind,  for  the  Republic 
does  not  proscribe.  M.  Thiers  was  therefore 
defeated  on  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  exile.  He 
insisted  that  at  any  nite  the  princes  should  not 
take  their  places  in  the  Assembly,  to  play  the  part 
of  chiefs  of  a  party  in  spite  of  themselves.  He 
might  have  said  that  in  this  he  gave  them  wise 
counsel  ;  but  he  was  too  sincere  and  too  proud 
to   bold   such    language  ;    ho   spoke  only  of  the 
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difficulties  of  tlie  Government.  The  princes  gave 
a  provisional  pledge  ;  after  some  time  they  con- 
sidered that  this  promise  had  no  longer  any  raison 
cVêtre.  M.  Thiers  declared  that  ho  no  longer 
insisted  on  it.  This  was  the  only  way  to  put  an 
end  to  a  contest  which  was  tiresome  to  all  parties. 
His  words  were  courageous  and  explicit.  He 
warned  the  Chamber,  he  warned  the  Republicans, 
he  warned  the  princes.  He  could  not  do  more. 
The  result  was  a  check  to  his  policy  ;  and  the  course 
which  he  had  taken  aroused  violent  enmity  against 
him  in  an  intriguing  and  intelligent  circle. 

A  part  of  December,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  January,  1871,  were  taken  up  in  debates  on  the 
income  tax,  which  M.  Thiers  passionately  opposed, 
and  the  tax  on  raw  material,  which  he  supported 
with  enthusiasm,  perhaps  because  as  an  old  pro- 
tectionist he  thought  it  excellent,  or  because  as 
a  financier  he  considered  that  we  had  no  more 
certain  resource.  Not  a  day  passed  without  his 
taking  his  place  at  the  tribune,  sometimes  making 
long  speeches,  when  it  was  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple that  was  to  be  carried,  sometimes  multiplying 
short  observations,  and  rectifying  facts,  for  he 
constantly  played  the  part  of  leader,  during  these 
two  years,  in  all  financial  matters.  The  whole  of 
this  period  was  marked  by  scenes  of  unheard-of 
violence. 
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On  U>lh  January  it  was  |iroposc<i  to  inter jK>late 
into  till*  (Ifbato  on  the  budget,  a  purely  |V)litical 
question,  the  return  of  tl»e  Assembly  and  of  the 
Government  to  I*aris.  M.  Thiers  begged  tho 
Assembly  not  to  interrupt  the  debate. 

"  I  hope,"  lie  said,  **  that  you  will  put  your- 
selves in  the  place  of  those  who  arc  obliged  to 
assist  at  all  these»  debates,  and  take  part  in  them 
without  any  rest.  .  .  .  {Exclamations  from  the 
llujht.) 

"  As  for  me,  I  assure  you  that  it  would  bo  im- 
possible for  me  now  to  interrupt  a  financial  debate 
which  constantly  rerpiires  from  all  of  us  most 
complicated  and  diflicult  calculations." 

A  member  of  the  Iii<jht. — "Cornel  oome  1" 
(Allons  donc.) 

M.  Thiers. — '*  Those  who  deny  tliat,  do  not  take 
the  same  trouble  that  we  do  every  day." 

The  Assembly  had  come  to  treat  the  President 
of  the  Republic  with  disrespect.  They  accused 
him  openly  of  breach  of  faith,  they  continually 
interrupted  him  by  **  Allons  donc  I**  and  calls 
to  order.  He  took  things  with  a  very  high 
hand  on  these  occasions.  One  day  he  was  at  tho 
tribune  answering  a  speaker  of  the  Right  who 
had  sharply  criticized  the  war  budget.  **  Yes  !  "  ho 
said,  **  Yes  !  we  have  increased  the  military  expen- 
diture.    Do  you  believe  that  we  have  done  it  in 
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order  to  burden  the  country  with  taxes  ?  Do  bring 
us  a  sensible  man  here,  who  understands  a  httle 
about  business."  This  was  very  contemptuous. 
The  Right  and  Right  Centre  indignantly  re- 
monstrated. 

Some  members  of  the  Right. — "  Order  !  order  !  " 

M.  Thiers. — "  Order  !  as  much  as  you  please. 
Call  to  order  !  Get  it  !  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you 
succeed,  for  the  burden  which  weighs  on  me  is 
really  enormous.  (  Ujjroar  on  the  Right  and  Centre. 
Loud  cheers  from  the  Left.) 

"  I  expose  myself  to  the  call  to  order.  I  defy 
you  to  ask  for  it  !  Come,  then,  and  ask  it  !  .  .  ." 
(More  uproar  on  the  Right; — fresh  cries  of 
*'  Order  !  "  on  the  Left  ;  cheers.) 

M.  Grevy. — "  ]Vo  one  has  the  right  to  ask  for 
the  call  to  order  ;  the  President  alone  has  the  right 
to  pronounce  it.  If  you  do  not  already  know  this, 
gentlemen,  look  again  at  your  rules  ;  you  will  find 
it  there  ;  but  in  the  meantime  do  not  inter- 
rupt. 

Left.—''  Quite  right  !  quite  right  !  " 

M.  Thiers. — "  There  is  another  means  in  the 
power  of  this  Assembly,  in  the  power  of  my  in- 
terrupters :  that  of  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
"Well  !  let  them  bring  it  forward  !  " 

The  entire  Right  rose  ;  but  M.  Thiers  did  not 
give  way  an  inch. 
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The  10th  January,  1872,  was  a  solemn  clay.  A 
debate  on  the  new  taxes  had  already  occupied 
twenty  sittings.  M.  Tliiers,  who  was  as  indefati- 
pable  as  M.  Pouyer-Quertier,  had  already  spoken 
five  times  from  the  tribune.  On  this  day  ho 
again  took  his  place  there,  in  order  to  make  a 
supreme  effort.  The  situation  was  becoming  most 
serious  for  him.  M.  Lucien  Brun  had  read  from 
the  tribune  the  offer  si^mtnl  by  the  chief  houses 
of  business,  to  pay  105,000,000  as  a  tax  on  tho 
total  of  their  transactions,  in  order  to  avoid  a  tax 
on  raw  material.  Seventy-eight  deputies  of  all 
parties  had  signed  proposals  with  the  same  object. 
Amongst  those  of  the  Left  were  M^L  Louis  Blanc, 
Ganibctta,  Pelletan,  Larrieu,  &c.  ;  of  the  Right 
M^L  Moiitgolfier,  Caryon-Latour,  Decazes,  &c.,  the 
heads  of  important  houses,  such  as  MM.  Dere- 
gnancourt,  Feray,  ^lartell  (Cliarente),  Alphonse 
Cordier,  Steinheil,  Mestreau,  Warnier,  &c.  &c. 
M.  Thiers  did  not  propose  to  fix,  immediately,  the 
amount  of  tho  tax  on  raw  material,  but  he  asked 
the  Chamber  to  vote  the  principle.  Tho  excite- 
ment was  so  great  that  at  first  he  could  hardly 
make  himself  heard.  He  complained  of  this  vehe- 
mently, and  justly. 

"  How,  gentlemen  !  you  think  I  am  wrong  in 
regretting  tlio  spectacle  which  we  afford,  and 
you     are    so    oxrited    about    this    bill,    that    you 
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will  not  allow  the  porsrn  -wliom  you  have 
honoured  with  your  confidence,  and  whom  yon  have 
qualified  with  the  title  of  Chief  of  the  Executive, 
even  to  complete  the  simple  statement  of  his  own 
ideas,  a  statement  which  is  in  no  way  binding, 
but  which  is  an  effort,  a  desperate  effort,  to  get 
you  out  of  the  difiiculty  in  which  you,  in  which  we 
all  are  placed  {murmurs  from  some  benches).  You 
do  not  let  me  finish  my  sentence.  It  is  impossible 
to  transact  business  in  this  manner."  The  whole 
of  his  speech  was  bitter.  He  was  very  hard  on 
the  proposal  brought  to  the  tribune  by  M.  Lucien 
Brun.  "  Is  it  their  money  that  they  offer  us  ?  It 
is  only  a  system  of  taxation  !  Who  are  they  ?  M. 
Lucien  Brun  tells  us  they  are  fifty  very  honourable 
merchants  ;  this  may  be  the  case;  I  do  not  deny 
it,  I  do  not  know  them  :  therefore  it  is  all 
the  easier  for  me  to  have  confidence  in  them." 
He  was  equally  severe  on  the  proposal  to  appoint 
a  commission,  after  twenty  days  of  public  debate  : 
"  a  proposal  which  is  utterly  useless  and,  excuse 
the  expression,  absolutely  puerile."  He  resolutely 
brought  forward  the  question  of  Government. 
"  I  should  have  done  this  three  days  ago  if  I  had 
not  given  in  to  the  wishes  of  my  colleagues.  I 
always  call  them  my  colleagues,  and  regard  them  as 
my  devoted  auxiliaries,  as  my  friends  ;  I  can  never 
sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  to  them  for  their 
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devotion,  courage,  knowle<lgo  of  business.  I  Imvo 
given  in,  I  repeat,  to  their  wish  for  conciliation, 
and  now,  at  the  last  hour  of  these  long  debates,  a 
proposal  is  made  to  you  to  annul  them  by  nomi- 
nating a  fresh  commission.  No,  gentlemen,  it  is 
time  this  should  cease;  it  is  I  who  say  it,  and  I 
have  my  reasons.  Wo  must  present  a  more 
dignified  spectacle  to  the  countrj'  and  the  world.  I 
entreat  of  you,  gentlemen,  let  us  a])pear  before  the 
world,  if  you  wish  to  have  its  esteem,  its  support, 
and  its  good  wishes,  .'is  a  grave  and  earnest  nation, 
which  knows  how  to  master,  not  only  paltry  spirit, 
as  I  said  the  other  day,  but  popular  turmoil,  and 
those  clamorous  material  interests  which  are  lost  to 
shame  when  it  is  a  question  of  satisfying  them." 

M.  Thiers  Wîis  defeated  by  the  vote.  The  As- 
sembly, by  3(30  to  3 IS,  adopted  M.  Féray's  motion, 
which  ran  thus  : — 

"  The  National  Assembly,  reserving  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  tax  on  raw  material,  decides  that  a 
commission  of  fifteen  members  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  proposed  tariffs  and  other  ques- 
tions raised  by  this  tax,  to  which  it  will  only 
have  recourse  in  the  event  of  the  impossibility  of 
otherwise  making  up  the  budget." 

The  next  day,  20th  January,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sitting,  M.  Grcvy  read  the  following 
letter  : — 
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"  M.  le  Président, 

"  I  beg  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  convey 
my  resignation  as  President  of  the  Republic,  to 
the  National  Assembly.  I  need  not  add  that 
until  my  place  is  supplied  I  shall  continue  to 
watch  over  the  affairs  of  State  with  my  accus- 
tomed zeal.  Nevertheless  the  Assembly  must 
understand  that  the  vacancy  should  be  as  brief  as 
possible. 

"  The  Ministers  have  also  tendered  me  their 
resignation  and  I  have  felt  bound  to  accept  it. 
Like  myself,  they  will  continue  to  transact  the 
business  of  their  departments  with  the  greatest 
assiduity,  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 
"  Receive,  Monsieur  le  Président,  &c.  &c. 

"  A.  Thiers." 

The  reiding  of  this  letter  aroused  all  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  to  only  one  desire  : 
that  M.  Tliiers  should  be  persuaded  to  retract 
it.  The  Right  shared  this  wish  as  strongly  and 
sincerely  as  the  Left.  M.  Batbie,  M.  de  Kerdrel, 
M.  Deseilhgny  successively  mounted  the  tribune 
to  propose  a  Vote  of  Confidence.  M.  Laboulaye 
on  his  side  proposed  one  recapitulating  the  great 
services  rendered  by  M.  Thiers  to  France.  After 
a  debate  which  was  confused,  but  in  which  the 
conformity  of  intention  was  apparent,  the  Chamber 
adopted  the  following  resolution  : — 
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"  Wlieroao  tho  AssoniMy,  in  ita  resolution  of 
yc8ton!ay,  wont  no  furtlirr  than  to  reserve  an 
economic  question  ;  whereas  its  vote  is  in  no 
way  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  distrust  or 
hostility,  and  does  not  imply  a  refusal  of  that 
BU|)|x)rt  which  it  has  always  given  tho  Govern- 
ment ; 

**  Tho  Assembly  makes  a  fresh  appeal  to  tho 
patriotism  of  the  President  of  tho  Republic,  and 
refuses  to  accept  his  resignation."   {Hear,  hear.) 

Tho  oflicial  account  recorded  that  the  voting 
was  almost  unanimous. 

M.  Cochenj. — "  There  are  eight  noes  I  .  .  .  ." 

The  President. — "The  committee  think  that  they 
will  bo  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  tho  Assembly,  if 
they  forward  the  resolution  that  it  has  just  passed, 
to  the  President  of  the  Republic." 

From  all  aiJes. — "  Yes  !  yes  !     Quite  right  1  " 

M.  le  Comte  de  Bastard. — "  I  ask  that  the  debate 
bo  adjourned,  so  that  there  may  bo  time  to 
forward  this  resolution." 

The  rnsident. — "  The  debate  is  about  to  be 
adjourned." 

Tho  debate  was  adjourned,  and  tho  members 
repaired  to  the  lobbies  and  passages,  the  re- 
porters* office,  the  coffee-room,  the  sitting-rooms, 
and  the  lecture-rooms,  forming  separate  groups, 
and   carrying  on  very  animated  conversations. 
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**  At  five  the  President  took  his  seat  and  an- 
nounced the  resumption  of  the  debate. 

"  Some  time  elapsed  before  the  members  re- 
sumed their  seats,  and  silence  was  established  in 
the  Assembly.  At  last  the  Vice-president,  M. 
Benoist-d'Azj,  ascended  the  tribune. 

M.  Benoist'd'Azy. — "  Gentlemen,  the  Assembly 
having  almost  unanimously  desired  that  its  com- 
mittee should  convey  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic  the  expression  of  its  opinion,  the 
President  of  the  Assembly  did  me  the  honour  to 
confer  this  mission  upon  me,  with  two  of  my 
colleagues,  the  vice-presidents,  the  questors,  and 
several  secretaries  of  committees. 

**  We  have  seen  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
I  had  the  honour  of  speaking  witli  him  and  in- 
forming him  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  resolution  which  it  had  passed  ;  I  read 
it  aloud  to  him. 

*'  The  President  of  the  Republic  was  much 
touched  by  it,  deeply  moved.  He  begged  us  to 
tell  the  Assembly,  that  when  he  maintained  an 
opinion  with  passionateness,  it  was  because  his 
convictions  were  very  profound  ;  that  he  had  felt 
neither  irritation  nor  personal  mortification,  but 
that  the  depth  of  his  conviction  was  such  that  ho 
felt  it  his  duty  to  manifest  it. 

**  At  the  same  time,  he  told  us,  that  after  such 
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overtures  had  been  made  to  him,  and  the  resolution 
that  had  been  passed  by  the  whole  Assembly,  it 
was  imposfliblo  for  him  not  to  rally  once  more 
the  httle  strength  remaining  to  him,  that  ho 
mi^ht  devote  himself  to  his  country,  and  those 
duties  to  the  Assembly  which  ho  could  still 
fulBl. 

'*  Ho  spoke  of  his  fatigue,  of  his  health,  and  of 
his  fears  that  ho  would  not  bo  able  to  respond 
to  those  expectations  which  the  Assembly  had  a 
right  to  form.  He,  however,  charged  us  to  tell 
you,  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  yield  to  that 
which  you  asked  of  him. 

•'  Thus,  gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
you,  that  the  resignation  which  has  been  read  to 
you  is,  in  fact,  withdrawn.     (//ca>-,  hear.) 

"  I  must  add,  that  we  also  told  him,  that  in 
this  resolution  which  the  Assembly  had  voted, 
a  desire  that  the  Government  should  remain  as  it 
was  previously  constituted  was  equally  manifest." 

The  satisfaction  was  profound  and  unanimous. 
The  Left-Centre  and  Left  exp>erienced  the  feelings 
of  friends  who  have  ha<l  a  temporary  disagree- 
ment with  a  man  for  whom  they  entertain  tho 
greatest  respect  and  affection,  and  who  return  with 
greater  pleasure  to  their  former  sentiments  when 
the  misunderstanding  has  l>een  removed.  The 
extreme    Left   and    the    whole    Right   were   still 
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inimical.  The  Right  felt,  more  strongly  than 
ever,  that  M.  Thiers  was  the  necessary  man. 
They  had  not  for  an  instant  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  replacing  him.  Later,  in  one  of 
his  fits  of  pitiless  frankness,  he  was  to  tell  them 
that  they  would  think  of  that  when  the  recon- 
stitution should  be  complete,  the  ransom  paid, 
France  evacuated  ;  because  then  only  would  their 
courage  be  equal  to  the  occasion.  For  the 
present  they  only  thought  of  ruling,  or  at  least 
restraining  him.  The  triumph  which  he  had  just 
achieved  was  but  the  more  brilliant.  This  majority, 
which  for  several  months  had  unceasingly  harassed 
and  even  abused  him,  which  had  turned  out  his 
ministers,  and  carried  its  point,  both  as  regarded 
remaining  at  Versailles,  and  the  return  of  the 
princes,  which  sharply  criticized  his  least  utter- 
ances, which  made  it  a  crime  that  he  had  not 
gone  fast  enough  during  the  siege,  and  had  not 
been  pitiless  enough  after  it  ;  which  showed 
beforehand  that  it  would  dissent  from  him  on  the 
duration  of  military  service,  and  all  economic 
questions  ;  this  majority,  which  above  all  was 
angry  with  him  for  maintaining  intact  the  Re- 
publican form  of  government,  as  he  had  promised, 
and  for  not  preparing  the  way  to  a  restoration  ; 
this  majority,  which  would  joyfully  have  appointed 
his  successor,  if  it  only  could  find  a  man  equal  to 
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the  occasion  ;  this  mnjority,  braved  and  almost 
insultcci  by  hira  in  its  turn,  liad  bogged  his  pardon 
by  a  solemn  vote  and  by  an  embassy.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  by  an  embassy,  for  almost  the 
whole  Chamber  had  followed  its  Committee  to 
the  Prefecture.  Never  did  man  receive  a  more 
striking  demonstration  of  the  greatness  of  his 
position.  Princes  who  have  crowns  presented  to 
them,  have  conspired  and  truckled  in  order  to 
get  them  offered.  Hut  this  citizen  had  positively 
rejecte<l  power  and  treat-t'd  that  Assembly,  which 
was  now  at  his  fret,  with  scorn. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  result  of  the  crisis 
was  not  good.  The  partisans  of  commercial 
liberty,  of  short  military  service,  the  monarchic.il 
parties  of  all  shades,  saw  what  a  strong  will,  what 
obstinate  resolution  they  had  to  encounter.  The 
ptiblic,  who  were  frighttncnl  by  the  resignation, 
were  not  sufficiently  reassured  by  its  reversal. 
They  asked  whether  the  experiment  might  not  be 
repeated,  and  whether  by-and-by  M.  Thiers  might 
not  be  taken  at  his  word.  Those  who  closely  fol- 
lowed the  movements  of  the  different  parties, 
foresaw  that  tho  Right  would  bide  its  time,  and 
that  not  being  able  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  any 
of  its  chiefs,  it  wouhl  shelter  their  coalitions  and 
intrigues  behind  an  epaulette. 
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If  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  respecting  the 
plans  and  intentions  of  the  Right  at  this  time, 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  a  year  before  the  24th 
May,  it  would  suffice  to  go  back  to  the  very 
curious  sitting  of  9th  March,  1872.  M.  Léonce 
de  Guiraud  questioned  the  Cabinet  on  the  resig- 
nation of  M.  Pouyer-Quertier,  who  had  been 
replaced  by  M.  de  Goulard.  As  M.  Dufaurc  very 
justly  pointed  out,  M.  Léonce  de  Guiraud,  in  his 
speech,  spoke  of  everything  except  M.  Pouyer- 
Quertier' s  resignation.  That  was  the  pretext  for, 
not  the  object  of,  the  interpellation.  M.  Pouyer- 
Quertier  then  rose;  he  spoke  of  his  services, 
which  no  one  denied,  and  which  in  fact  could  not 
be  denied  without  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  and, 
moreover,  he  loudly  condemned  the  practice  of"  fic- 
titious mandates."  But  the  interest  of  the  debate 
did  not  lie  in  M.  Pouyer-Quertier' s  speech,  nor 
the  speeches  of  MM.  Casimir  Perier  and  Dufaure  ; 
it  lay  entirely  in  that  of  M.  Léonce  de  Guiraud. 
VOL.  II.  z 
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Tho  latter  ppoakor  stated  that  ho  took  the 
opportunity  of  this  resignation  of  a  minister,  to 
ask  in  perfect  candour,  whether  tho  Cabinet  re- 
presented a  policy,  or  whether  policy  was  wholly 
centred,  as  was  the  case  tinder  tho  Empire,  in  the 
Head  of  the  Goveniment.  "  We  have,"  he  said, 
"  ministers,  but  we  have  not  a  Ministry." 

This,  in  M.  de  Guiraud's  eyes,  was  so  great  a 
misfortune  that  wo  need  look  no  further  for  the 
cause  of  the  general  discontent  and  uneasiness 
which  prevailed  everywhere.  The  Assembly  had 
given  up  too  much  ;  it  reigned,  but  it  was  M. 
Thiers  who  governed  :  hence  all  the  mischief.  It 
was  evident  that  if  M.  Thiers,  instead  of  governing 
according  to  his  own  lights,  had  faithfully  followed 
tho  wishes  of  the  Assembly,  France  would  have 
regained,  as  if  by  enchantment,  her  security  and 
her  greatness. 

This  first  point  is  to  be  noted.  M.  Léonce  do 
Guimud  declared  expressly,  repeated  several  times 
over,  with  a  variety  of  metaphors,  that  the 
Government  went  one  way,  and  that  the  Cliamber 
would  have  likrd  to  go  the  other.  That  had  been 
paid  more  clearly  and  precisely  by  M.  de  Lavergne; 
and  besides  it  was  quite  evident  But  the  origi- 
nality of  M.  de  G\iiraud's  discourse  consisted  in 
this  ;  instead  of  enumerating,  as  M.  de  Lavergne 
had  done,  the   minor  dissensions  on  taxation,  on 
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the  return  to  Paris,  on  tlio  duration  of  military 
service,  &c.,  ...  he  went  straight  to  the  un- 
pardonable error  committed  by  M.  Thiers,  the 
error  of  continually  giving  fresh  chances  to  the 
Republic.  We  must  quote  the  passage,  for  it 
contains  the  pith  of  the  whole  speech,  the  rest, 
though  well  turned,  is  only  padding. 

"  You  have  rendered  a  Monarchy  very  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible. 

"  Why  is  this  ?  Because  by  dint  of  showing,  as 
you  have  doue  for  the  last  year,  that  all  the 
leanings  of  the  Government  were  on  the  side  of 
a  Republic,  you  have  attached  to  this  word  a 
public  infinitely  numerous  in  France,  who  have  no 
very  fixed  opinion,  who  only  want  to  know  which 
way  the  wind  blows  in  order  that  they  may 
turn  with  it,  and  who,  following  your  example, 
have  turned  towards  the  Republic,  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  nor  with  sufficient  influence  to  found 
it,  for  no  foundation  could  be  laid  on  such  un- 
certain and  shifting  ground;  but  to  render  a 
Monarchy  infinitely  more  difficult,  and  to  make 
that  which  seemed  at  the  commencement,  and 
that  which  many  still  believe  to  be  the  only 
anchor  of  safety,  appear  in  the  eyes  of  many 
others  a  chimera,  or  an  adventure." 

By  this  declaration,  which  was  less  artful  than 
M.  de  Guiraud  imagined,  he  involuntarily  moved 

z  2 
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the  question  ft  step  forward.  There  had  been 
tlireo  phases  in  the  relations  of  the  majority  with 
M.  Thiers.  The  majority  disaj^reed  with  him  in 
prineiple,  hut  it  hoped  to  recall,  or  to  govern 
liiuj  ;  to  this  end  it  counted  on  tlie  errors  of  the 
Republican  party.  When  all  hope  of  making  use 
of  M.  Thiirs  to  found  a  Monarchy  appeared 
decidtnlly  unfounded,  the  Right  were  obliged  to 
keep  him  at  the  head  of  affairs  until  the  lib?ra- 
tion  of  the  territory  had  been  accomplished, 
because  he  alone  was  equal  to  the  task.  They 
intended  whin  once  that  was  accomplished  to 
throw  him  over,  but  to  throw  him  over  at  an 
apj)ointed  time.  They  took  care  not  to  gay  this 
openly.  Even  on  2(>th  .January,  they  were  as 
prodigal  of  demonstrations  and  marks  of  de- 
ference as  the  Ix»ft.  M.  de  Guiraud  thought  him- 
self very  profound  for  telling  his  friends*  secret 
out  aloud.  He  probably  said  to  himself  that 
every  one  knew  it,  and  that  he  would  have  tho 
merit  of  frankness.  He  did  not  imagine  that 
there  are  situations  whicli  can  only  be  prolonged 
by  avoiding  tho  utterance  of  the  decisive  word. 
A  married  woman,  who  is  not  very  scrupulous, 
will  allow  a  lover  who  lets  his  love  appear  without 
declaring  it  to  visit  her  ;  8h3  even  takes  a 
pkusure  in  knowing  herself  loved  ;  but  if  tho 
lover  declares  himself,  if  he  says,  '*  I  love  you," 
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she  dismisses  him.  After  M.  de  Guiraud's  speech, 
it  was  evident  that  the  majority  intended  to 
overthrow  M.  Thiers.  It  was  only  a  question  of 
time.  Both  parties  knew  this,  and  no  one  had 
any  right  to  be  astonished.  M.  Thiers  said 
disdainfully  from  the  tribune,  when  they  were 
harassing  him  one  day,  "You  had  better  wait 
until  the  territory  has  been  evacuated  before  you 
push  me  to  extremities,  because  then  the  task 
will  be  on  a  level  with  your  capacities." 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  M.  Léonce 
de  Guiraud's  speech  would  lead  to  some  practical 
result.  *'  You  have,"  he  said  to  M.  Thiers,  "  only 
to  take  a  ministry  from  among  the  majority,  and 
to  govern  in  complete  accord  with  it.  Yon  would 
then  have  a  majority  of  300,  which  would  make 
everything  possible." 

Alas  !  herein  consisted  M.  de  Guiraud's  delusion 
and  that  of  his  friends.  They  believed  themselves 
to  be  a  governing  majority,  and  they  were  only 
a  coalition.  If  M.  Thiers  had  tried  to  follow 
the  ingenuous  advice  thus  given  him,  he  would 
have  had  a  homogeneous  Cabinet  composed,  like 
Marshal  MacMahon's  first  Cabinet,  of  three  Lesfiti- 
mists,  three  Orleanists,  and  one  or  two  Bona- 
partists.  He  sometimes  said  to  M.  de  Guiraud's 
majority,  laughing  at  them  to  their  faces,  *'  You 
are  three  competitors  for   a   single   throne,    not 
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one  of  you  will  ever  sit  on  it,  for  the  other 
two  will  take  caro  to  prevent  him."  Have  not 
his  words  come  true?  When  ^I.  do  Guiraud 
spoke,  (9th  March,  1872,)  ho  was  surrounded  by 
pilj^rims  to  Antwerp,  who  were  already  pre- 
paring their  valises  and  their  harangues.  The 
nsitors  from  Frohsdorf,  those  from  Chiselhurst, 
and  the  members  of  that  **  Great  Council," 
the  momentary  dream  of  M.  de  Broglie,  were  all 
on  the  spot.  Their  attempts,  which  every  one, 
except  perhaps  M.  do  Guiraud,  foresaw,  were 
made  with  perfect  order,  as  if  to  prove  to  all 
bow  homogeneous  was  this  majority.  The 
Legitimists  came  first.  The  others  gave  them 
precedence,  as  they  would  to  a  lady,  without 
attaching  much  importance  to  it.  At  the  begiu- 
ning  of  ly72  they  made  their  pilgrimage  to 
Antwerp,  which  was  not  more  dangerous  than 
that  which  was  made  to  Belgrave  Square  in 
the  reign  of  Louis-Philipi)e.  They  believed 
themselves  to  be  nearer  success  the  following 
year,  at  the  time  of  the  fusion.  Their  success 
would,  without  doubt,  have  been  very  ephemeral, 
but  iu  truth,  they  had  their  chance  that  time, 
very  much  as  Genend  Mallett  had  once  had  his 
chance.  France,  however,  woke  uj)  in  time;  the 
white  flag  was  definitively  laid  aside  with  those 
glorious   relics    which    are   loved    without   being 
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feared.  The  Legitimists  having  thus  been  put 
aside,  the  Orleanist  party  entered  on  the  scene 
"U'ith  M.  de  Broglie's  constitution.  This  party, 
however,  made  a  false  entry,  venturing  only  a 
few  steps,  and  that  awkwardly,  beyond  the  side- 
wings  ;  a  singular  error  in  a  party  which  had 
had  up  to  that  time,  among  other  merits,  that 
of  choosing  its  opportunity  well.  Lastly,  the 
Bonapartists,  who  suddenly  altered  the  tone  of 
their  journals,  made  processions  to  England,  had 
funeral  services  performed  at  Saint- Augustin,  and 
attempted  to  get  up  some  mob-meetings,  en- 
livened by  personal  violence,  at  the  St.  Lazare 
railway  station. 

These  attempts,  which  were  only  astonishing 
from  their  excess  of  silliness,  have  been  reproduced 
under  various  forms  each  time  the  Republic  has 
been  on  the  point  of  a  definitive  establishment  ;  and 
they  have  brought  out  more  and  more  strikingly 
the  homogeneity  and  the  prestige  of  that  faithful, 
impregnable,  and  above  all  sincere  parliamentary 
majority,  which  offered  its  support  to  M.  Thiers 
in  the  person  of  the  ingenuous  and  generous 
M.  de  Guiraud. 

After  all,  this  gentleman,  who  had  every  sort 
of  intelligence  except  the  political,  was  right  in 
snying  that  M.  Thiers  had  done  service  to  the 
Republican  party.     What  he  did  not  see  was  that 
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]M.  Thiers  Borvcd  tho  Republic  without  having 
any  partiality  for  it,  merely  in  son-ing  his  couutry. 
M.  Tliiers,  \\o  have  already  reminded  our  readers, 
had  in  his  Cabinet  only  one  minister  who  wore  tho 
Republican  badge  ;  his  representatives  abroad 
were  not  very  stron^^  Republicans  :  in  London,  tho 
Duke  do  Broglie  ;  at  Berlin,  ^I.  do  Gontaut-Biron  ; 
nt  îSt.  Petersburg,  General  Lc  Flo  ;  nt  Vienna, 
M.  d'llarcourt  ;  at  Constantinople,  M.  do  Vogiîo; 
nt  Rome,  M.  do  Corcelhs.  Tho  prefects  were 
chosen  from  nil  parties.  Among  them  were  a 
few  old  Republicans,  a  fiw  converts,  many 
expectants.  All  these  lived  under  the  Pact  of 
Bordeaux.  But  in  spite  of  unfortunate  con- 
cessions, which  it  had  been  imj)0ssiblc  for  him 
to  avoid  making  at  the  conmiencemcnt,  M. 
Thiers  re-established  tho  unity  and  authority  of 
the  Government,  under  the  Republic  ;  he  recon- 
Btituted  all  the  administrations,  making  them  act, 
under  tho  Republic  ;  ho  restored  security  to 
capital  and  gave  an  impetus  to  labour,  under  tho 
Republic  ;  ho  kept  up  excellent  relations  with 
other  States,  under  tho  Republic;  he  contracted 
a  loan  of  five  milliards,  under  the  Republic;  and 
the  whole  world  ofTered  him  money,  as  if  to 
protest  against  the  attacks  of  which  the  Republi- 
can form  of  Government  was  the  object,  lie 
obtained    the  support   of   the    Republican    party 
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witliout  making  any  concessions  either  as  to  prin- 
ciples or  persons  ;  lie  taught  it  wisdom  ;  he  trans- 
formed it,  slowly  but  surely,  into  a  party  capable 
of  governing.  M.  Thiers  was  in  the  right  when 
he  said,  "  I  keep  my  charge  intact,  I  favour 
no  party  ;"  and  M.  de  Guiraud  was  in  the  right 
when  he  replied,  "  You  establish  the  Republic." 

The  Right  saw  that  lapse  of  time  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Republic,  and  that  if  they  could  not 
establish  anything,  at  least  they  must  strike 
some  great  blow,  which  by  hindering  the  progi^ess 
of  Republican  ideas  would  give  the  reaction  time 
to  arrange  a  course  of  action.  The  monarchical 
parties  counted  up  their  adherents  :  the  pure  Right 
had  80;  the  others  united  produced  250.  They 
must  again  negotiate.  The  Right-Centre  tried  to 
attract  the  Left-Centre  without  success.  The 
Left-Centre,  associating  itself  with  the  evident 
feeling  of  the  country,  inclined  more  and  more  to 
the  Republic.  Only  one  single  hope  of  salvation 
remained  to  them.  If  they  could  but  persuade 
M.  Thiers  by  flattery  or  by  threats  to  separate 
himself  from  the  Republicans,  he  would  become 
the  Chief  of  the  Right-Centre,  would  bring  to  it 
his  popularity,  his  talents,  and  the  governing 
forces.  They  saw  that  they  must  make  this  last 
attempt  before  entering  the  lists  against  him. 
It    seemed   impossible   that    he    should   not   be 
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frijijhtcned  at  the  incrcasinpf  prowth  of  radicalism, 
seeing  that  the  four  elections  of  Otli  June,  1872, 
had  resulted  in  a  Bonapartist  for  Corsica,  and 
three  radicals  for  the  Nord,  Somme,  and  Yonne. 
This  was  tpiito  M.  de  Guiraud's  plan  :  but  instead 
of  thoughtlessly  declaring  it  at  the  tribune,  they 
tried  diplomatic  measures.  The  Right-Centre 
chose  its  ambassadors,  who  went  to  the  Prefecture 
on  17th  June.  No  pains  were  spared  in  order 
to  win  over  tlie  l^resident  of  the  Ui-public.  They 
loaded  him  with  praise  and  protestations  of  friend- 
ship. What  did  they  ask  of  him  ?  To  come  back 
to  his  own  and  become  their  leader.  All  the  con- 
servatives of  th3  Right,  the  Risht-Ccntre,  and 
the  licft-Centre,  would  rally  round  him.  The  inter- 
view lasted  two  hours  and  a  half.  ^I.  Thiers,  like 
his  interlocutors,  was  courteous,  and  deferential. 
He  declared  that  he  was  as  much  a  conservative  aa 
they  ;  he  said  even  more  than  they.  lie  enume- 
rated all  the  acts  of  his  Government,  and  easily 
demonstrated  to  them  that  after  having  crushed 
the  Commune,  he  had  fouglit  inch  by  inch,  with  all 
the  legal  means  in  his  power,  against  the  progress 
of  socialistic  and  communistic  doctrines.  Cer- 
tainly, universal  suffrage",  whenever  it  had  been 
called  upon  to  elect,  had  returned  Republican  can- 
didates. The  Government  could  iitither  blame 
nor  praise  itself  for  this,  as   it  repudiated  all  the 
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practices  of  official  candidature.  These  recurring 
experiments,  all  yielding  the  same  result,  only- 
proved  one  thing,  that  the  monarchical  system  was 
at  an  end.  "  You  -wish  to  be  conservatives,"  said 
M.  Thiers,  "  and  I  also  wish  it  ;  but  there  is  only 
one  way  of  being  so  ;  that  is,  the  establishment  of 
a  conservative  Republic." 

"  We  cannot  sufficiently  admire,"  said  M.  John 
Lemoinne  in  the  Débats  next  day,  "  the  pains 
which  the  conservatives  are  taking  to  found  the 
Republic,  and  to  give  M.  Thiers  opportunities  for 
pronouncing  and  affirming  it  more  and  more  cate- 
gorically. This  is  the  only  visible  result  of  the 
conference  which  took  place  yesterday  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  which  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  repetition, 
from  a  parliamentary  point  of  view,  of  what  used 
to  be  called  "  the  demonstration  of  the  Fur 
Caps."  .  .  . 

"  The  welfare  of  the  country  enjoined  that  the 
truce  of  parties  which  had  for  its  charter  and 
concordat  that  indeterminate,  unwritten  conven- 
tion, called  the  Pact  of  Bordeaux,  should  be  main- 
tained. When  we  try  to  make  out  what  the  Pact 
of  Bordeaux  exactly  means,  we  cannot  succeed, 
and  this  is  very  fortunate.  It  is  like  the  English. 
Constitution,  which  is  never  overthrown,  because 
no  one  knows  where  to  find  it.  The  Pact  of 
Bordeaux    was    a   sort    of    moral    contract,    in 
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which  tho  different  parties  undertook  not  to 
mise  questions  conccrninpr  forms  of  government, 
untd  that  especial  work  which  was  the  Assembly's 
mission  had  been  accomplislicd. 

"  We  must  admit  that  the  President  devoted 
himself  to  this  work  with  that  patriotic  passion 
which  is  his  most  strikin*^  characteristic.  llo 
has  invariably  told  all  the  deputations,  which  have 
come  to  him  at  dilTcrcnt  times,  to  offer  advice  or 
to  address  remonstrances  to  him,  that  he  would 
obscr\-othe  convention  made  at  Bordeaux,  that  ho 
would  maintain  neutrality  between  all  parties,  and 
devote  all  his  energies  to  reorganizing  the  country 
and  putting  it  in  such  a  position  that  it  may  choose 
for  itself  its  own  form  of  government.  Yesterday, 
however,  he  changed  his  tone,  and,  according  to  all 
the  reports  that  have  been  given  of  his  language, 
he  clearly  affirmed  his  resolution  to  work  at  the 
foundation  and  consolidation  of  the  Republic.  It 
was  propo.<ed  to  force  him  to  a  declaration  of  his 
policy  ;  ho  has  made  it,  and  we  can  only  congratu- 
late the  conservative  deputation  on  the  answer 
they  have  obtained." 

Tho  further  they  went,  the  clearer  the  relative 
])Osition  of  parties  became.  ^I.  Thiers  saw  more 
j)lainly  each  day  that  the  Republic  must  be 
drfiuitely  established,  and  tho  Right  saw  that 
he  knew   this.     Among  tho  many    scenes    where 
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this  antagonism  burst  fortL,  we  will  refer  only 
to  one  which  took  place  12th  July,  1872.  It 
is  evident  that  if  the  Right  had  felt  equal  to 
undertaking  the  Government,  they  would  have 
overthrown  M.  Thiers  on  that  day. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  was  in  the 
tribune  speaking  on  a  question  of  taxation.  We 
have  already  stated  that  he  took  part  personally 
in  all  financial  debates,  and  showed  admirable 
energy  and  power.  "  You  should  no  more  doubt 
us,"  he  said,  '•  when  it  is  a  question  of  maintaining 
material  order,  than  if  it  were  a  question  of  moral 
order."     (Loud  cheers.) 

M.  de  Belcastel. — "  For  that  kind  of  order  you 
yet  have  everything  to  do." 

M.  Thiers. — *'  But,  gentlemen,  you  have  given 
us  a  form  of  government  which  is  called  a  Repub- 
lic ..  .  ."      {Yes!  yes  !  from  the  Left.     Cheers.) 

M.  Garayon-Latour. — "  No  !  no  !  never  !  " 

From  the  Left.—''  Yes  !  yes  !  " 

From  the  Right.—''  No  !  no  !  " 

M.  Langlois. — "  How  can  you  say  No  ?  "What 
about  the  laws  you  have  voted  ?  " 

M.  Frincetcau. — '*  There  is  no  definite  form  of 
government." 

Colonel  de  Chodois. — "  Yes  !  yes  !  " 

M.  Thiers.  —  "  Gentlemen,  let  mo  beg  of 
you " 
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if.  UComtdîc  lirssé'juirr. — **  Webep^to  remind 
you  of  tho  Pact  of  Bordeaux  ....  (uproar)  and 
the  en^aj^cnuMits  wliich  you  made,  on  your  word 
of  honour,  whvn  wo  appointed  you  Chief  of  t!ie 
Executive."  [The  noise  drowned  the  honourabU 
member's  voice.) 

M.  le  Baron  Chaurand. — **  It  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  we  have  confided  to  you  a  form  of  govern- 
ment. {Iurrcni<ing  noise.)  Wlien  wo  constituted 
the  executive  Power  at  Bordeaux,  it  was  exi)ressly 
agreed  that  the  formof  government  was  reserved." 
(A  (jreat  many  members  here  rose  on  the  Right  and 
Left  and  interpellated  each  other  with  much  anima» 
tion.) 

M.  Thins. — "  Pray  bo  calm,  f^entlcmcn  !  " 

M.  le  Baron  Chaurand. — "  You  took  a  solemn 
pledjjje  to  respect  that  reservation  which  was  made 
by  tiie  Assembly." 

From  the  Left. — '*  It  is  not  your  turn  to  speak. 
Order  !  order  !  " 

M.  le  Vicomte  dWhoviUe. — "  I  call  history  to 
witness,  wo  were  solemnly  promised  at  Bordeaux 
that  nothing  would  be  done  to  prejudge  the  form 
of  government." 

M.  le  Baron  Chaurand,  trying  to  make  himselj 
heard  above  the  noise. — **  A  contract  was  made  be- 
tween the  Assembly  and  tho  Chief  of  tho  Execu- 
tive.    The  Assembly  has  faithfully    observed  it, 
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and  you,  you  violate  it  by  affirming  a  Republic, 
which  we  have  not  accepted  "  ....  {We  cannot 
hear!  we  cannot  hear  !)  "and  which  we  do  not 
wish  to  accept.  "We  demand  that  according  to 
the  Pact  of  Bordeaux  you  withdraw  that  asser- 
tion :  *  that  we  have  given  you  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  is  called  the  Republic'  "  (Continued 
noise.) 

M.  le  Vicomte  de  Lorgeril  (rising). — "  The  Re- 
public has  given  us  the  Commune." 

M.  Thiers. — "  Be  calm,  gentlemen,  I  beg  of  you. 
If  you  would  only  let  me  finish  my  sentence  you 
would  see"  ....     (Fresh  interruption.) 

M.  le  Marquis  de  Franclieu,. — "  You  have  no 
right  to  impose  the  Republic  on  us,  and  we  have 
a  right  to  protest  against  you." 

M.  Thiers. — "I  shall  soon  have  finished,  if  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  let  me  complete  my 
argument. 

"  The  honourable  member  who  last  addressed 
you  spoke  of  the  maintenance  of  order,  permit  me 
also  to  speak  of  it,  you  will  see  what  is  my  purpose 
in  so  doing. 

"  I  did  not  intend  by  these  expressions  any 
attack  on  your  principles,  which  I  know  and  deeply 
respect  ;  I  wished  to  speak  of  an  actual  fact,  of 
the  form  of  the  government." 

M,  Dahirel. — "  It  is  only  provisional  1  '* 
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M.  Thiers. — *'  But  gentlemen  ....  (Fn'sh 
interruption.) 

**  Gentlemen,  when  you  have  before  you  a  man 
who  lias  not,  in  the  fa  ntest  (lep;Tee,  any  intention 
of  awakening  political  passions,  of  offending  them, 
of  wounding  them  "  .  .  .  . 

A  vieynher  of  the  Uiijlif. — "  And  who  never  fails 
to  do  so."     (Noise.) 

Left,—'*  Order  !  order  !  " 

The  President. — "  Gentlemen,  have  the  goodness 
to  be  silent." 

M.  Thiers. — "I  repeat,  gentlemen,  that  I  wish 
to  make  no  attack  on  your  principles,  which  I 
know,  and  for  which  I  have  the  deepest  re- 
spect .  .  .  ." 

M.  I'rincctrau. — **  Say  on  our  right  ." 

The  President. — "  Sir,  it  is  not  your  place  to 
remodel  the  speaker's  sentences  ;  and  as  he  says 
nothing  hurtful  to  you,  you  have  not  the  right  to 
interrupt  him." 

^f.  Prinreteau. — "  I  claim  that  neither  my  right 
nor  that  of  the  Assembly  be  sot  aside." 

The  President. — "  Gentlemen,  I  beg  that  you  will 
allow  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  speak. 
You  will  oblige  me  to  call  whomsoever  may  inter- 
nipt  him  to  order.  The  excitement  has  been 
much  too  great,  and  has  lasted  much  too  long." 

Wo  must  add  here  for  those  who  are  unaccus- 
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tomed  to  attend  tlie  Assembly,  that  the  official 
reports,  although  admirably  done,  do  not  even 
give  a  feeble  idea  of  these  parliamentary  tumults. 
This  one  passed  the  bounds  of  anything  that  could 
be  imaoined.  It  was  an  imchainin<T:  of  the  most 
violent  passions.  And  what  was  the  origin  of  it  ? 
M.  Thiers  had  said  that  the  Republic  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands  at  Bordeaux.  Could  this  be 
denied  ?  Had  not  the  title  of  President  of  the 
Republic  been  conferred  on  hira  later  at  Versailles  ? 
Had  that  been  forgotten  ?  Had  he  said  anything 
more  than  that  the  Republic  was  the  actual 
Government?  R::'ally  nothing.  There  was  no- 
thing in  his  words  to  justify  the  insults  that  were 
heaped  on  him.  The  anger  of  the  Right  against 
the  Republic,  and  against  the  man  who  had  not 
opposed  it,  had  exploded  on  the  slightest  pretext, 
because  they  already  could  hardly  restrain  it. 

^I.  Thiers  again  wen.t  on  with  his  speech.  He 
was  always  master  of  himself  during  these  great 
storms. 

"  I  respect  every  one's  convictions.  I  have  too 
much  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  men,  of  dilTerent 
parties,  not  to  have  learned  to  respect  all  when  they 
are  sincere  .... 

"I  would  not  wound  anyone's  feelings,  cspocially 
those  of  the  men  sitting  on  this  side  {the  Bight). 
But  I  have  heard  it  said,  permit  me  to  use  the 

VOL.  II.  A  a 
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Tvonl, — let  mo  pronounce  it  without  getting  into 
a  rngo  with  mo, — I  have  sometimes  licard  it  said, 
This  is  a  U-piiblic  ;  aj^reed,  but  a  conservative 
Republic  !  {Murtnurs  on  the  Jiitjht.  Ilear  !  hear  ! 
from  the  Lrjt.) 

•'  Well,  pcntlemt'ii  !  it  is  Providence, — happily 
greater  than  wo  are,  more  judicious  than  we  are, 
calmer  than  wt»  arc,  who  decides  tho  form  of 
governments.  To  endeavour  to  encroach  upon  ita 
functions  is  ridiculous,  I  should  alixost  say  con- 
teniptil)lo  fi)lly.  I  have  not  that  intention.  But 
this  fact  being  granted,  I  say.  As  far  as  we  arc 
concerned,  so  long  as  we  shall  remain  under 
this  form  of  Government  and  that  Providence  shall 
keep  us  there  ....  (murmurs),  I  do  not  know 
what  may  bo  the  future  form  of  Government  ;  but  if 
I  can  do  anytliing  for  this  one  it  sliall  be  a  conser- 
vative Republic;  yes,  an  essentially  conservative 
Republic"  ....  {Long  and  resounding  cheers  from 
the  Lrftf  and  exclamations  from  the  Right.) 

}f.  Di'pcyre. — **  And  the  Pact  of  Bordeaux  ?  " 

M.  le  Marquis  de  Dampierre. — **  You  said  tho 
contrary  at  Bordeaux  ;  yes,  the  contrary,  to  us 
individually." 

M.  le  Comte  de  liességuirr. — "  We  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  Pact  of  Bordeaux  ;  but  you,  you  forget 
it.  Wo  invoke  your  word  of  honour."  (/n- 
crcasing  uproar.     Several  members  on  the  Left  are 
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on  their  feety  and  continue  to  cheer  the  President  of 
the  Republic.) 

M.  le  Marquis  de  Mornay. — "  I  demand  that  tlio 
report  shall  state  from  which  side  the  cheers  came 
after  the  words  just  pronounced  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic." 

M.  Lacretelle. — "  France  cries  bravo  for  us  I'* 

M.  Thiers. — "  Gentlemen,  be  calm,  I  beg  of  yon. 
(Uproar.)  Gentlemen, I  entreat  you  to  listen  to  me." 

M.  Garayon-Latour. — "  Wait,  M.  le  Président 
de  la  Republique,  to  make  your  explanation  until 
there  is  silence,  ilepeat  your  words  at  Bordeaus, 
and  every  one  will  be  satisfied." 

M.  le  Comte  de  Rességuier. — "  I  afîBrm  ....'* 
{Violent  exclamations  from  several  benches.  Cries 
of  Order  !  order  !) 

The  President. — '*  Gentlemen,  be  so  good  as  not 
to  renew  these  incessant  interruptions." 

M.  Thiers. — "  Yet  once  again,  gentlemen  .  .  ," 

M.  Baragnan. — "  M.  le  Président,  say  at  least 
one  word  which  will  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  our  answering  you  to-day.  {Exclamations  and 
murmurs  from  the  Left.     Cheers  from  the  Right.) 

M.  Thiers. — "  I  feel,  as  you  do,  that  before  the 
Assembly  separates  we  must  have  a  very  precise, 
very  positive  explanation,  for  the  sake  both  of 
the  Assembly  and  of  the  country.  (Yes  I  yes  I 
Hear  I  hear  !) 

h.  21.  2 
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*'  For  my  pnrt,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  avoid 
it^  It  is  hateful  to  mc  to  walk  in  obscurity 
(Hear  f),  nnd  nbovc  all  when  it  is  a  question  of 
government  and  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
which  can  only  be  brought  about  through  the 
Batisfaction  of  all  honourable  opinions,  every  ob- 
Bcurity  ought  to  disappear.  Only,  allow  rac  to 
tell  you  that  you  arc  too  much  excited  ;  you  ought 
to  |>erceive  from  the  agitation  which  prevails  that 
this  is  not  the  moment  for  giving  a  calm,  quiet, 
and  just  interpretation  to  what  you  call  the  Bor- 
deaux programme.  Let  us  pirt  it  ofT  to  a  moro 
suitable  time,  and  you  will  find  that  I  neither 
wish  to  weaken  its  force  nor  to  change  its 
meaning." 

The  Assembly  began  at  last  to  calm  down,  bo- 
cause  men  have  only  a  certain  amount  of  noise 
and  passion  to  expend  at  a  given  moment.  M. 
Thiers  then  took  uj)  once  more  the  words  which  he 
had  spoken  before  the  outburst  of  this  great  storm. 

*•  It  is  not  I,"  he  said,  "who  introduced  politics 
into  a  question  of  finance.  ^ly  honourable  con- 
tradicter,  when  speaking  of  the  future  augmenta- 
tion of  taxes,  very  involuntarily  spoke  also  of  order, 
and  so  I  was  obliged  to  speak  of  it  too.  I  have 
committed  no  other  crime  than  that  of  following 
my  honourable  contradicter  on  to  ground  which 
ho  had  already  taken  up. 
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*'  I  have  devoted  my  life  to  the  country  :  I 
regard  the  policy  of  my  country  as  resting  of 
necessity  upon  external  peace  and  moral  order,  as 
well  as  upon  material  order.  I  am  absolutely 
certain  of  the  maintenance  of  material  order;  as 
to  moral  order,  I  will  do  what  I  can  ;  but  if,  with 
100,000  men  close  to  this  Assembly,  material 
order  can  be  answered  for,  you  see  plainly  that 
mild  words  are  not  well  received  here.  .  .  ." 
(Murmurs  from  the  Right.) 

M.  Depeyre. — ''  Yes,  it  is  plain  enough  !  it  is 
we  who  are  the  disorderly  ones,  and  the  men  of 
order  are  over  there  !"  {pointing  to  the  Left). 

These  words  of  M.  Depeyre's  were  intended 
ironically,  but  many  well-disposed  persons  took 
and  still  take  them  literally. 

Scenes  like  these  were  a  mistake,  such  as  all 
parties  commit.  They  brought  the  Right  into 
disrepute  to  some  extent,  and  brought  the  Parlia- 
ment into  disrepute;  they  added  to  M.  Thiers' 
toil,  and  for  two  years  past  he  had  achieved 
superhuman  labours;  they  certainly  diminished 
the  authority  of  the  Government,  and  would  have 
absolutely  destroyed  it  if  the  Right  had  been  less 
unpopular;  they  entitled  strangers  to  say  that  we 
had  no  Government,  and  that  very  likely  we 
might  never  attain  to  one.  This  is  the  bad  siae  ; 
as  for  the  good  side,  even  by  the  Right,  ana  from 
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its  point  of  view,  in  the  interest  of  its  ovrn  party, 
it  would  bo  sought  for  in  vain.  The  Right  was 
not  always  so  ill-inspired,  as  it  proved  by  the 
creation  of  the  Council  of  State. 

The  Government  wished  to  nominate  the  coun- 
sellors itself.  The  committee,  being  the  organ  of 
the  majority,  proposed  to  have  them  nominated 
by  the  Chamber.  The  discussion  was  a  very 
animated  one;  M.  Gambetta,  ^I.  Bertauld,  ^f. 
Bardoux,  and  M.  Du  fan  re  all  took  a  consider.iblo 
part  in  it.  Their  principal  antagonists  were 
M.  Batbie,  M.  de  Kerdrcl,  ^I.  Giraud,  a  com- 
parativi'ly  unknown  deputy  who  proved  to  be 
a  skilful  debater,  nnd  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin. 
The  arguments  on  either  side  were  not  new;  it  was 
one  of  those  quet>tions  on  which  everything  has 
already  been  said.  Tiiey  were  supported  on  both 
sides  with  vigour,  and  no  doubt  with  sincerity. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  confessed  that  behind  all 
these  more  or  less  solid  arguments  was  hidden 
political  interest,  and  this  it  was  which  directed 
everything.  The  Government  wished  to  nomi- 
nate because  it  was  itself,  and  the  Left  wished 
the  Government  to  nominate  because  it  had  con- 
fidence in  the  Government,  and  distrusted  the 
majority.  A  speaker  belonging  to  the  Right  was 
much  astonished  to  see  the  Left  bent  on  strength- 
ening the  Government.     The    Left    replied,  and 
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with  reason,  that  those  who  are  most  liberal  desire 
a  strong  Government.  The  important  thing  is, 
rightly  to  define  the  limits  of  authority  and  of 
liberty.  The  province  of  the  State  ought  to  be 
restricted  within  what  is  necessary,  but  while 
remaining  within  these  just  limits,  authority  must 
be  very  strong;  it  must  be  so,  even  for  the  sake 
of  liberty.  It  is,  therefore,  a  foolish  charge  to 
bring  against  the  liberals,  this  perpetual  repetition 
that  in  virtue  of  their  own  principles  they  ought 
to  approve  of  every  proposition  tending  to  weaken 
the  Government.  The  speaker  who  brought  this 
charge  against  the  Left  was  not  really  the  dupe  of 
his  own  arguments.  He  knew  very  well  that  the 
Left  simply  wished  to  have  Republican  counsellors, 
and  that  it  counted  on  their  being  given  to  it  by 
the  Government,  whilst  the  counsellors  nominated 
by  the  majority  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  re- 
flect the  opinions  of  the  majority.  And  had  the 
Right  any  diff'erent  motives  ?  It  had  wished  that 
mayors  should  be  elected  by  the  municipal  councils, 
and  now  it  wished  to  have  the  Councillors  of 
State  nominated  by  Parliament  ;  and  on  that 
ground  it  vaunted  its  liberalism,  and  a  few  easy- 
going Republicans  asserted  the  liberality  of  the 
Assembly.  This  same  majority,  when  it  was  in 
office,  thought  no  longer  of  anything  but  how 
to  turn  the  mayors  into  pliable  instruments  of  the 
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central  powcr.ftnd  that  very  right  of  nominating  tho 
Councillors  of  State  which  it  had  refused  M.  Thiers 
it  promptly  claimed  for  Marshal  MacMahon.  No 
reproach  can  be  brought  on  this  subject  against 
cither  the  Kight  or  the  Left:  that  would  be  to  re- 
proach tliem  with  being  parties.  So  long  as  tho 
form  of  G.)vernment  is  not  finally  settled,  parties 
study  their  own  interests  in  all  political  atfairs, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  consequences 
of  revolutionary  situations. 

The  law  on  the  Council  of  State  was  debated  in 
1872  under  tho  most  extraordinary  conditions. 
In  tlio  first  place,  we  had  not  as  yet  evtn  tho 
Wallon  Constitution,  which  is  but  tho  shadow  of 
a  constitution  ;  we  were  only  at  the  Rivet  Consti- 
tution and  tho  Pact  of  Bordeaux.  No  one  could 
tell  whether  this  Council,  which  was  being 
organized  at  all  risks,  would  form  part  of  a 
Republican  or  of  a  Monarchical  Government:  that 
was  the  first  anomaly.  The  second  was  this: 
should  we  have  two  Chambers,  or  only  one  ?  "Who 
can  fail  to  perceive  of  how  much  importance 
to  tho  organization  of  a  Council  of  State  the 
answer  to  this  question  would  be  ?  The  Left 
said,  "  Keep  your  Provisional  Council  until  you 
know  what  you  are  going  to  be."  This  did  not 
suit  the  Right,  which  was  above  all  bent  upon 
nominating  tho  counsellors.     '*  Wo  will   first  of 
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all,"  they  said,  "  construct  this  important  picco 
of  machinery,  and  when  the  Constitution  is  made, 
■we  will  fit  it  into  it  somehow." 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  was  already  evident  that 
the  majority  in  the  country  was  with  the  Left. 
The  majority  in  the  Chamber,  on  the  contrary, 
was  with  the  Right.  This  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case  just  before  a  dissolution.  But  other  Parlia- 
ments have  a  fixed  term  of  office,  this  one  had  to 
appoint  its  own  time  of  dissolution.  The  majority 
had  therefore  the  greatest  interest,  first  in  putting 
off  the  time  of  dissolution  ;  secondly,  in  leaving 
representatives  of  i^s  policy  behind  it  wherever 
that  might  be  possible.  Its  only  chance  of  a 
restoration  after  the  dissolution  was  the  leaving  of 
power  in  friendly  hands  when  it  went  out.  Who- 
ever seeks  any  other  interpretation  of  the  24th 
May  will  certainly  be  mistaken.  In  1872  we 
had  only  got  so  far  as  the  Council  of  State. 
M.  Bertauld  said,  "  It  is  the  Council  of  the 
Government,  therefore  it  is  fair  that  they  should 
select  it."  It  is  likely  that  the  Right  was  inte- 
resting itself  about  the  Council  on  this  account  1 
It  was  regarded  as  a  detached  fort  to  be  held 
until  the  citadel  could  be  invested. 

Nothing  could  be  more  curious  to  listen  to  than 
the  arguments  of  M.  Giraud.  "  Fears  are  enter- 
tained,"   he    said,  **  of  a  disagreement  between 
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the  Government  and  the  Council  tbat  shall  be 
uoiuin:itc<i  by  us,  but  how  could  that  bo  passible  ? 
Is  it  not  the  majority  in  tho  Assembly  which 
Dominated  M.  Thiers  and  which  supports  his 
Cabinet?  What  surer  means  could  be  found  of 
guaranteeing  the  unanimity  of  the  Council  of  State 
and  the  Cal)inet,  than  that  of  a  common  origin  ?" 
When  M.  (iiraud  spoke  thus  he  knew  that  the 
Government  of  M.  Thiers  had  not  been  created 
by  the  majority  then  before  him,  but  by  tho  whole 
Assembly  and  by  the  whole  of  France;  he  knew 
very  well  that  the  Cabinet  had  not  been  formed 
from  the  majority,  for  his  friends  brought  forward 
this  complaint  at  almost  every  sitting;  and  ho 
knew  weP,  iti  spite  of  tho  great  dei«iro  of  the 
Right  to  peipetuate  itself,  that  tho  majority 
would  disappear  sooner  than  tho  Council  which  it 
was  about  to  elect.  These  arguments  failed  to 
impose  on  any  one.  M.  Thiers  had  demanded  the 
nomination  of  the  councillors  by  the  Government; 
M.  Dufaure  had  presented  a  bill  in  the  samo  sense; 
and  he  made  one  of  his  most  powerful  speeches 
against  the  scheme  of  the  election.  But  tho 
majority  would  not  be  put  off;  and  it  had  a 
Council  of  State  made  by  itself  and  for  itself. 

One  detail  in  the  discussion  is  worth  remarking. 
AI.  Dufaure  referred  to  the  Council  of  State  of 
1840,  which  the  Assembly  of  that  period  wished 
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to  arm  against  tho  President  liouis  Napoleon. 
*•  The  Council  of  ^tate,"  be  said,  *'  was  created  in 
the  presence  of  a  rival  power,  against  which  the 
Assembly  was  obliged  to  take  measures  of  pre- 
caution. 

"Are  we  in  the  same  situation?'* 

**  Yes,  yes  !  "  from  the  Right. 

Eager  protestations  immediately  arose  on  the 
Left.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  M.  Dufaure,  "  I  do  not 
disdain  interruptions  ;  they  are  sometimes  the 
heedless  expression  of  a  profound  thought." 

The  prorogation  of  this  year,  1872,  from  the  3rd 
August  till  the  lltli  November,  was  a  troubled 
period.  In  the  first  place,  minor  causes  of  dis- 
turbance were  not  wantinsf.  There  were  strikes 
in  the  north,  the  Government  put  them  down  with 
unprecedented  resolution,  which  cut  off  the  evil 
at  its  root.  The  clergy,  knowing  that  they  were 
supported  by  the  Right,  caused  petitions  in  favour 
of  Pius  IX.  to  be  signed  in  all  quarters,  even  in 
elementary  schools  and  in  little  girls'  w^orkrooms  ; 
and  they  got  up  two  kinds  of  pilgrimages,  one  to 
go  to  Rome  and  protest  against  Italy,  the  other 
and  more  numerous  kind  went  to  Saint-Anne, 
Paray-le-Monial,  la  Salette,  and  especially  to 
Lourdes.  The  recent  miracles  had  made  the 
latter  shrine  very  popular.  This  clerical  cam- 
paign  caused   some   uneasiness   to   Italy,    which 
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wns  directly    mcnnccd    by   it,  and    to    Germany, 
which  alVcclcd  to  consider   us   as  placed  between 
two  dangers,  demagog}'  and  clericalism,  and  which 
would    not,    she    declared,    endure    cither    Com- 
munists or  Jesuits  at   her  gates.     M.  Thiers,  in 
spite  of   Mgr.  Dupanloup's   impatience,  obtained 
the  adjournment  of  the  lU'port  on  the  petitions  by 
alleging  reasons  of  State  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
act  with  the  utmost  discretion  in  regard  to  the 
pilgrimages,  which  were   the  exercise  of  a  right, 
and   upon   which    no  restrictions  beyond  the   in- 
dispensable police-regulations  could  be  imposed. 
The  pilgrim   bands,   which    passed  over  a  great 
extent  of  country,  were   not  always    on  friendly 
ground  ;    and  at  Nantes   they  narrowly    escaped 
a   collision.     This    clerical   agitation,  it    may  be 
reraarke<l  in  passing,  had  some  curious  intermit- 
tences.    It   was  very  brisk  at   the   close  of  the 
Government  of  M.  Thiers.     It  disappeared  alto- 
gether  during  the  reaction    which    followed   the 
2Uh   M;iy,  to  revive  after  the  general   elections 
with  the   triumph   of  the   Republic.     One  might 
abnost    f^ny    that    its    leaders    are  anxious    about 
tlie  condition   of  the  temporal    power  in   Rome, 
only  when  they  arc  not  allowed  to  pull  the  wires 
of  politics  in  Paris.     In  September  and  October, 
1872,  the  clerical  agit-ation  was  complicated  by 
the  growing  agitation  of  the  monarchical  parties. 
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"We  liave  told  wliy  tlic  leaders  cf  tlie  Right 
thought  that  the  moment  was  come  for  a  decisive 
struggle  against  the  Republic.  Their  intrigues 
in  Parliament  were  accompauicd  by  redoubled 
violence  in  the  journals  which  they  had  in  their 
pay.  AVhile  the  Orleanists  and  the  Legitimists 
sought  alliances  in  the  political  world,  and 
anxiously  interrogated  the  chiefs  of  the  army, 
the  Bonapartists,  who  had  not  yet  established 
their  power  over  the  Royalist  conservatives  in  the 
Assembl}^  counted  above  all  on  the  mob.  They 
could  not  believe  that  their  old  tricks  were  known 
to  the  whole  gallery,  and  would  only  be  received 
with  hisses.  They  again  tried  the  popular 
methods  which  had  succeeded  in  1851.  They 
had  their  pilgrimages  to  Chiselhurst,  their  rendez- 
vous in  the  churches.  They  held  funeral  services 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Napoleon  III.,  which 
was  legitimate  enough,  but  they  turned  them  as 
much  as  possible  into  political  manifestations. 
They  wanted  to  have  a  solemn  mass  celebrated  in 
the  church  of  St.  Denis,  which  is  reserved  for  the 
obsequies  of  sovereigns,  and  they  would  have  gained 
their  point  surreptitiously  but  for  the  decision  and 
promptitude  of  M.  Camille  See,  formerly  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  during  tho 
siege,  and  at  that  time  sub-prefect  of  the  arron- 
dissement.    Numbers    of    little   bocks   ajjpeared, 
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imperial  almanacs,  .-md  photo^^raphs  ;  an  active 
propn'jaiula  was  carrit-d  on  in  tho  workshops  :  it 
was  discovered  that  the  party  had  a  salaried  head, 
a  police,  and  scmi-ofricial  afT^cnts,  some  of  wliorn 
still  l)cloni^ed  to  the  administration  of  the  country. 
M.  Thiers  looked  with  uneasiness  on  this  revival 
of  cfTort.  Ho  often  said  that  France  would  pro- 
bably preserve  the  Ue|)ublic,  but  that  if  she  did 
decide  for  a  Monarchy  it  would  bo  tho  Empire. 
He  enjoined  vigilance  upon  all  sides  and  prompt 
action.  Severe  measures  were  taken  aj^ainst  cer- 
tain  imperialist  papers,  published  in  tho  depart- 
ments which  were  still  in  the  state  of  siege.  Prince 
Napoleon,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Corsica  to  take 
bis  scat  as  counsellor-general,  and  whose  journey 
was  made  the  opportunity  for  political  manifesta- 
tions, was  brought  back  to  the  frontier.  Tho 
Permanent  Committee  put  in  a  protest,  but  to  its 
remonstrances  M.  Thiers  made  no  reply  but  this  : 
'•  I  look  upon  this  as  a  question  of  ministerial  and 
governmental  responsibility  ;  you  will  present  an 
interpellation  on  the  subject  when  the  Assembly 
meets." 

In  the  midst  of  these  grave  an.xieties,  the  chief 
solicitude  of  the  Government  was  caused  by  the 
Republicans.  Up  to  that  time  they  had  shown  it 
the  utmost  deference.  During  this  prorogation  a 
few  of  tho   most  advanced  and  impatient  among 
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them  formed  a  resolution  to  celebrate  the  4th 
September  by  banquets  and  speeches.  M.  Thiers 
was  determined  to  oppose  this.  The  newspapers 
did  not  fail  to  say  that  the  Government  was  afraid 
of  Republican  manifestations  ;  he  Avas  afraid  above 
all  of  the  reaction  towards  the  Right  that  might 
be  produced,  and  he  thought  that  if  exaggerated 
language  was  used  at  these  gatherings,  the  effect 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  Republic.  Words  are 
events  in  France.  Popularity  is  gained  by  a  word, 
or  a  word  causes  you  to  fall  into  irreparable 
disgrace;  there  are  illustrious  examples  of  each 
case. 

The  Government  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
commemoration  of  the  4th  September,  but  the 
demonstration  was  shifted  to  the  21st,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  the  first  Republic. 
M.  Victor  Lefranc  desired  the  prefects  to  prevent 
manifestations  which  were  neither  fitting  at  a  time 
of  mourning  nor  entirely  inoffensive  in  view  of  the 
violence  of  party-feeling.  A  banquet  at  Chambéry, 
which  professed  to  be  private,  but  in  which  the 
Government  discerned  the  features  of  a  public 
gathering,  was  forbidden.  Thereupon  a  strictly 
private  soirée  was  got  up  at  Grenoble,  admittance 
being  obtained  by  ticket  only,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, faithfully  observing  the  law,  took  care  not 
to    oppose   the    slightest    obstacle    to   that.     M. 
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Gambottn  delivered  tliero  one  ot  those  far-sounding 
speeches  wlncli  lio  knows  so  well  how  to  make. 
It  was  reported  in  all  the  papers.  Tho  Right 
professed  to  seo  socialistic  and  communistic  de- 
clarations in  it  which  were  not  there  at  all,  but 
they  found  in  every  sentence  a  condemnation  of 
their  policy,  and  a  demand  for  immediate  dissolu- 
tion. This  was  enough  to  account  for  the  anger 
which  they  really  felt,  and  which  they  thought  it 
useful  to  exagirerate.  M.  Thiers  himself,  annoyed 
by  tlio  difliculties  that  were  created  for  him,  felt 
great  irritation,  and  expressed  it  forcibly  in  the 
Permanent  Committee. 

At  this  moment  of  our  contemporary  history, 
after  nnich  marching  and  countermarching,  the 
two  armies  had  met  at  last,  the  Ri<rht  a^rainst 
the  Left:  the  Monarchy — the  three  Monarchies — 
against  tho  Republic.  The  Right  had  tried  to 
lead  M.  Thiers  ;  failing  in  that,  it  had  tried  to 
gain  him  over;  next,  it  luid  tried  to  frighten 
liim.  But  now,  j)erceiving  that  if  ho  himself 
lasted  ho  would  make  tho  Republic  last,  and  that 
if  the  Republic  lasted  it  would  very  soon  bocomo 
invincible,  tho  Right  wanted  to  overthrow  M. 
Thiers,  and  as  it  was  of  one  accord  to  destroy, 
though  not  to  found,  and  had  tho  majority  in 
tho  Assembly,  at  the  moment  when  it  chose  to 
overthrow  him   it  could    do   so.     It  would  only 
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leave  liim  tlio  necessary  time  for  finishing  the 
task  in  which  nobody  coiikl  take  his  place  ;  on 
the  day  on  which  the  territory  should  be  liberated, 
it  would,  by  way  of  recompense  strike  down  the 
liberator.  Republican  France,  perceiving  this, 
wished  to  be  beforehand  and  to  drive  out  the 
majority  which  was  preparing  to  drive  out  the 
Republic.  The  situation  was  therefore  simple 
enough  for  everybody  except  the  Government. 

For  the  Government  the  situation  was  more 
involved  than  ever.  An  impossibility  and  an 
enigma  were  before  them.  The  elections — the 
immediate  consequence  of  dissolution — were  the 
enigma  :  what  would  they  produce?  It  was  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  majority  in  the  new  Chamber 
would  be  Republican.  Whatever  else  in  the  way 
of  a  surprise  the  ballot  might  bring,  this  point 
was  certain.  But  would  that  majority  be  Con- 
servative ?  There  was  the  doubt,  and  a  serious 
one  it  was.  Would  it  be  prudent  ?  For  the  sake 
of  France  and  of  the  Republic,  of  our  honour  and 
the  permanence  of  the  Republic,  the  Constitution 
must  be  framed  with  prudence,  with  mature  con- 
sideration, and  in  a  conservative  spirit.  The 
Government  could  have  no  certainty  on  this  point  ; 
it  must  take  its  chance.  But  even  if  it  had  been 
disposed  to  let  the  country  run  so  great  a  risk, 
it  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  take 
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pnrt  in  ft  movement  for  dissolution.  It  had  not 
tho  ripht,  since  it  owed  its  existence  to  tlio 
Chamber.  Tho  same  act  that  dissolved  tho 
Chamber  woidd  destroy  tlie  Government.  "SVhit 
wouUl  the  will  and  testament  of  this  dying 
ChamlxT  bo  worth  ?  For  whom  should  it  niako 
a  will?  For  representatives  of  the  opinions  of 
its  majority,  but  not  for  Kepublicans  who  had 
contribute<l  to  its  downfall.  Its  testament  was 
of  no  account,  but  it  had  another  means  of  giving 
force  to  its  ideas,  or  at  the  very  least  of  causing 
confusion  among  our  ranks.  Long  before  its 
death  it  would  have  broken  up  the  Government  ; 
to  do  this  there  was  nothing  needed  but  a  vote. 
The  Government  of  M.  Thiers,  thus  hindered  in 
its  designs,  would  have  succumbed.  No  human 
power  could  have  persuaded  him  to  go  outside  the 
due  course  of  law.  Besides,  it  was  bound  by  its 
promise  at  Bordeaux,  and  by  the  declarations 
frequently  made  in  the  tribune  and  elsewhere 
which  it  had  renewed  during  the  past  year.  Not 
it  therefore  would  preside  at  tlie  elections,  but  a 
Government  of  the  Right.  For  all  these  reasons 
the  Government  could  not  take  part  in  a  motion 
for  a  di.«»solution.  Neither  could  it  go  over  to  the 
Right,  because  it  saw  that  the  Right  was  not  in 
harmony  with  the  majority  of  the  country,  and 
a  more    powerful,  nay,    an    all-powerful    reason, 
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because  it  was  itself  of  opinion  that  tKe  Rapublic 
ouofht  to  be  formed.  The  fitting:  course  was  then 
to  maintain  the  existing:  Chamber  and  to  form  a 
Republican  majority  in  it  determined  to  support 
M.  Thiers  without  demanding  from  him  any 
concession  of  principle. 

This  line  of  conduct  was  not  only  the  best,  it 
was  the  only  one.  AYlien  one  thinks  it  over 
now,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  it  seems  as 
if  nothing  could  have  been  easier.  On  the  con- 
trary, nothing  could  have  been  more  difficult, 
because  the  Left,  now  so  united,  was  very  much 
divided  then,  if  not  in  votes  of  importance,  at  any 
rate  in  the  aspirations  and  sentiments  of  the 
different  groups  of  which  it  was  composed.  Among 
its  ranks  were  a  few  ultra-Republicans  who  were 
frightened  by  the  term  Conservative  Republic,  and 
who  were  accused,  wrongfully  no  doubt,  but  owing 
somewhat  to  their  own  lan2:uao:e  and  associates  out 
of  the  House,  of  secret  aspirations  in  conformity 
with  the  views  of  the  demagogues.  M.  Thiers 
lost  no  opportunity  of  declaring  that  he  had 
nothing  in  common  with  th3se  hot-headed  ultras, 
nothing  in  common  with  the  policy  whioh  they 
followed,  nor  with  the  theories  attributed  to  them. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  repulse  and 
provoke  them,  because  he  had  need  of  their  votes 
on  great  occasions.  Ilis  object  was  to  construct 
B  b  2 
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a  Rrpublicnn  nnd  Conservative  mnjority,  by 
piinin;^  over  some  votes  from  the  Right-Centre. 
Tlio  object  of  the  Right  on  the  other  hand  was 
to  force  him  to  brenk  at  onco  with  the  extreme 
I^'ft,  so  as  to  hold  him  prisoner.  Siicli  was  the 
action  wliich  higical  necessity  imposed  on  M. 
Thiers  and  on  his  adversaries,  and  such  in  fact 
was  the  course  actually  followed  on  both  sides. 
On  the  one,  M.  Thiera  put  forth  his  message 
in  order  to  create  a  Conservative  Rppublican 
majoiity.  On  the  other,  M.  Cliangariiicr  put 
forth  his  interpellation  in  order  to  split  the 
Republican  party  in  two,  and  to  rob  the  Govern- 
ment of  its  only  support. 
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The  Message  was  read  in  tlie  Cliamber  by  M. 
Thiers  himself,  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  November, 
two  days  after  the  opening  of  the  session.  It 
was  only  on  the  previous  day  that  he  had  read  it 
at  the  Council  of  Ministers.  Seven  Ministers  out 
of  nine  heard  it  then  for  the  first  time.  The 
Council  approved  and  admired  it.  No  objection 
■was  raised,  no  modification  proposed.  Some, 
however,  were  a  little  surprised.  In  spite  of 
M.  Thiers'  repeated  declarations  during  the 
period  of  the  prorogation,  and  during  the  last 
month  of  the  preceding  session,  they  did  not  ex- 
pect so  much  clearness  and  resolution.  They 
perceived  that  he  wished  seriously  to  warn  the 
country  and  the  Assembly,  and  to  make  them 
plainly  understand  that  our  only  remaining  chance 
of  safety  was  to  accept  the  Republic,  and  to 
make  that  form  of  Government,  finally  accepted 
and  consolidated,  not  only  the  ally,  but  the  safe- 
guard of  all  conservative  principles.  Despite  its 
length,  we  will  place  before  our  readers  the  political 
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portion  of  this  inoRsnpe,  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  of  contemporary  history. 

•' GentU^nen,  wo  liave  just  made  you  acquainted 
with  tlje  condition  of  tlie  country,  especially  in  its 
commercial  and  financial  aspects,  because  they  are 
most  important  to  our  credit  ;  and  because  that 
credit,  and  our  army  uhich  is  being  reorganized 
with  singular  prom])titude,  constitute  the  two  ele- 
ments of  our  power.     Thus,  after  an  unfortunate 
war,  after  a  most  terrible  civil  war,  after  the  down- 
fall of  an  apparently  stable  throne,   France  has 
found  every  nation  eager  to  lend  her  money,  and 
her  credit  is   more  firmly  established  than   ever. 
Eight  milliards  have  been  paid  off  in  two  years,  the 
greater   j)art  of   this  has   been   taken  out  of  the 
country  without  disturbing  the   circulation,    the 
bank-note  i-?  accepted  as  money,  the  taxes,  although 
increased  by  a  third,  are  j)aiil  without  very  severe 
distress  to  the  tax-payer,  financial  equilibrium  is 
almost  established,  a  sinking  fund  of  two  hundred 
millions  is  formed,  commerce  and  manufactures 
bave  increased  by  seven  hundred  millions  in  one 
year!     To    what    are    these   results,    which    we 
should  not  venture  to  liy  before  you  if  they  wi-re 
not  proofs  of  the  vitality  of  the  country,  due? 
They  are  due  to  the  resolute  maintenance  of  order. 
{Loud  clii criug  fn/tn  srirral  IcnrJtcK.) 

**  Order  being  established,  our  workshops  were 
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reopened  ;  men  resumed  work,  foreign  capital 
fi\r  from  avoiding  us,  and  French  capital,  far 
from  hiding  itself,  has  flowed  in,  quiet  has  been 
restored  with  work,  and  already  France  can  raise 
her  head,  support,  without  forgetting,  her  inconsol- 
able grief,  and,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  a 
form  of  Government  which  usually  disturbed  her 
profoundly,  begins  to  enter  into  her  habits,  .  .  .  ." 
{Cheers  from  the  Left  and  Left-Centre.) 

A  Voice  from  the  Right. — *'  That  is  a  mis- 
take." 

M.  Thiers. — .  .  .  "  does  not  hinder  her  return  to 
hope,  to  confidence,  a  confidence  which  she  in- 
spires in  others  by  feeling  it  herself.  {Loud 
cheers  from  the  Left.) 

"  And,  since  I  must  inevitably  approach  the 
burning  topics  of  the  day,  I  say  to  those  who  for 
a  long  time  have  believed  in  a  Republic  as  their 
ideal  of  a  Government  which  is  most  in  conformity 
with  the  thought,  and  most  in  accordance  with 
the  march,  of  modern  events,  I  say  to  them  :  It  is 
you,  especially,  who  should  passionately  desire 
order  "  .  .  .  .  ("Yes  !  yes  !  quite  right  !"  on  the  Left. 
Exclamations  and  ironical  cheers  on  the  Right) 
"  for,  if  the  Republic  which  has  twice  been  tried 
and  without  success,  can  succeed  this  tiiue,  you 
will  owe  its  success  to  order."  (''That's  true  I 
Quite  right  !"  from  the  Left  and  Centre,) 
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**  Make  this,  tlion,  your  continual  study  nnd 
Cftro  !  If  tlic  exercise  of  a  particular  right  which 
bt'long^s  to  a  free  ptople  may  disturb  the  country, 
know  how  to  renounce  it  temporarily,  and  make  a 
sncrifico  to  pubHc  Bccurity  which  will  above  all 
benefit  the  Republic.  If  it  were  possible  to  say 
that  order  is  not  of  equal  interest  to  all,  I  should 
venture  to  afiirm  that  it  \^  essentially  your 
interest,  and  that  when  we  end(*avour  to  maintain 
it,  wo  wcrk  for  you  more  than  for  ourselves." 
{Cherrg  j'ruin  (he  Lr/t-Cenirc.) 

M.  de  DrtcaM. — *'  It  is  for  Franco  that  wo 
must  work  !  " 

M.  Tliicrft. — "  CientlenuMi,  events  liavo  given  U3 
the  Republic,  and  to  reascend  to  its  sources,  to 
discuss  and  appraise  them,  would  be  at  present  a 
task  no  less  dangerous  than  futile.  The  Repub- 
licisafact."   {A  Voice  on  (lie  Rirjht.—**No\  no!") 

M.  Ir  liaron  Cliaurand. — '*  We  said  the  opposite 
at  Bordeaux." 

}[.  Thiers. — •'  I  beseech  all  opinions  to  wait,  and 
not  to  Ikj  in  such  a  huiry  to  cry  for  or  against. 

*'  I  proceed  : — 

••  The  Republic  is  a  fact,  it  is  the  legal  Govcm- 
mrnt  of  tlie  country  ;  to  wish  anything  else  is  to 
wish  and  ask  for  a  new  revolution,  the  most  for- 
midable of  all.  Do  not  let  us  waste  time  in  pro- 
claiming the  Republic,  but  let  us  spend  time  in  im- 
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pressing  upon  it  tlioso  features  which  are  desirable 
and  necessary.  You  named  a  commission  a  iew 
months  aoro;  the  title  chosen  by  that  commission 
was  the  Conservative  Rcpubhc.  Let  us  lay  fast 
hold  of  this  title,  and  above  all  endeavour  that  it 
shall  be  well  deserved.    {Clieers.) 

"  Every  Government  ought  to  be  conservative, 
and  no  society  could  live  without  a  conservative 
Government.  {Cheers  from  both  sides.)  The  Re- 
public will  be  conservative,  or  there  will  bo  no 
Republic."     {Sensation.) 

M.  Thiers  proceeded  to  show  how  rash  and 
wicked  it  would  be  to  employ  universal  suffrao-e 
in  founding  a  Republic  that  should  be  only  that 
of  a  particular  party.  "  The  Republic  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  if,  instead  of  being  the  Govern- 
ment of  all,  it  is  the  Government  of  any  party  what- 
soever. {Great  cheering  from  many  benches.)  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  you  wish  to  represent  it  as  the 
triumph  of  one  class  over  another,  you  immediately 
alienate  part  of  the  country  ;  first  one  part,  and 
then  the  remainder.     {Hear  !  hear  !  quite  true  !) 

"  As  for  me,  I  can  only  admit  a  Republic  on  tho 
footing  it  ought  to  occupy,  as  the  government  of 
the  nation  which,  having  long  and  loyally  desired 
to  share  the  guidance  of  its  destinies  with  an 
hereditary  power,  and  being  unable  to  do  so  in 
consequence  of  errors  which  cannot  now  be  brouo-ht 
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to  judpiient,  resolves  to  govern  itself  by  itself, 
through  its  electetl  inembers,  chosen  wisely  and  in 
full  liberty,  without  distinction  of  party,  class, 
or  origin,  set-kin»^  them  neither  above  nor  bi*lo\v, 
neither  to  tlio  riglit  nor  to  the  left,  but  in  that 
clear  light  of  public  esteem,  in  which  characters, 
qualities,  defects,  portray  thenisolves  unmistakably, 
and  selecting  them  with  that  liberty  which  belongs 
only  to  order,  calm,  and  security.  (Cheers  and 
aCi'lrtmnliotus  on  the  I^ejt.) 

*•  The  two  yeai*s  which  have  passed  under  your 
eyes,  under  your  influence,  under  your  control  in 
almost  complete  quiet,  may  give  us  the  hope  of 
founding  the  conservative  Ue[)ublic,  but  only  the 
hope;  let  us  not  forget  that  the  smallest  false  step 
would  suffice  to  make  this  hope  vanish,  leaving  us 
a  terrible  reality."  (Muvcmait  and  viiinniirs  from 
the  Hhjht.) 

The  Right  murmured  while  M.  Thiers  was 
giving  this  wise  counsel  and  wholesome  warn- 
ing to  the  Left.  M.  Thiers  said  the  Republic 
could  only  be  founded  at  the  cost  of  extreme 
pnidcncc  ;  but  finally  he  did  admit  that  it  could 
be  established,  and  this  it  was  that  tho  Right 
could  not  endure.  At  tho  present  time,  when  wo 
may  add  to  those  two  years  which  had  passed  in 
almost  complete  quiet,  six  that  have  passed  in 
.'ibholute  quiet,  only  disturbed  first  by  the  "  Fusion," 
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and  then  on  16th  May,  by  the  aggressive  action  of 
the  Right  against  the  Republic;  seeing  the  Republic 
as  we  see  it,  established  and  po^verful,  if  we  do 
not  take  the  diderence  of  time  sufficiently  into  ac- 
count, we  may  think  M.  Thiers'  speech  too  cold  and 
circumspect.  It  may  seem  that  its  object  is  less  to 
affirm  the  Republic  than  to  point  out  to  Republicans 
how  much  reserve,  moderation,  and  patience  they 
will  require;  but,  in  November,  1872,  the  solemn 
declaration,  that  maintenance  of  the  Republic  was 
to  be  desired,  and  that  it  could  only  be  secured 
by  dint  of  prudence,  made  in  an  official  message 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Executive,  and  by  a  man  of 
the  past  history  and  influence  of  M.  Thiers,  filled 
the  Left  with  rejoicing,  and  the  Right  with  indig- 
nation. 

M.  Thiers,  towards  the  end  of  his  message, 
touched  on  the  great  argument  of  the  Monarchisis  : 
*'  Republican  France,  isolated  and  without  alli- 
ances in  the  midst  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  ! 
Foreign  sovereigns  are  enlightened  enough  at 
the  present  time  to  see  in  France  only  France 
herself.  If  she  be  orderly,  she  will  find  friends 
in  all  ;  she  will  not  only  be  orderly  but  strong,  and 
all  those  who  desire  an  even  balance  among  the 
Rowers  of  the  World  will  be  satisfied.  Now  1  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  the  efforts  which  France  has 
made  within  the  last  two  years,  have  won  for  her 
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an  cstci'in  of  which  she  has  ah-catly  rcceivod  many 
proafs.  And  these  proofs  have  not  been  addressed 
to  such  and  such  parties,  or  to  such  and  such  a 
man,  but  to  Franco  and  Franco  alone,  and  to 
the  course  of  action  which  she  is  pursuing  in 
order  to  repair  faults  which  sho  did  not  indeed 
commit,  but  which  sho  expiates  because  sho 
allowed  them  to  bo  committed.  {Loud  and  con» 
tinned  cheering.) 

"  Yes,  I  make  the  assLTtion,  because  it  is  part 
of  my  duty  to  keep  my  eyes  incessantly  fixed  on 
Euro|)e.  France  is  not  isolated  ;  on  the  conti-ary, 
she  may  if  sho  choose  be  sunx)unded  by  firm  aud 
powerful  friends.  Let  her  l)o  pi»aceful  under  the 
Republic,  and  she  will  frip^hten  away  no  one.  Let 
her  be  disturbed  under  a  totterin;^  Monarcliy,  and 
she  will  find  herself  as  much  isolated  under  one 
form  of  Government  as  under  another.  (Loud 
cheers  from  the  Left,    Prolonged  interruption.) 

*'  Gentlemen,  we  are  approaching  a  decisive 
moment.  The  form  of  this  Ui  public  has  only  been 
given  by  events,  resting  upon  your  wisdom  and 
on  your  union  with  the  authority  m  hich  you  havo 
temporarily  chosen  ;  but  all  minds  are  waiting  for 
yon  ;  all  ask  themselves  when  ....  {munnnrs 
on  the  llight)^  what  form  you  will  choose  in  order 
to  give  that  conservative  strength  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  Republic  .  .  .  ." 
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M.  de  la  RocJiefoiicauIdy  Due  de  Bissacia. — 
"  But  we  do  not  want  it  !  " 

M.  le  Vicomte  de  Lorgeriî. — "  And  the  Pact  of 
Bordeaux?" 

M.  Thiers. — "  It  is  for  you  to  choose  one  or  the 
other.  God  forbid  that  we  should  substitute  our- 
selves for  you  !  But  when  you  shall  have  deter- 
mined, when  you  shall  have  chosen  some  from 
amongst  you  to  study  this  most  essential  measure, 
if  you  should  wish  for  our  advice,  we  will  gladly 
give  it,  loyally,  and  without  flinching.  [Exclama- 
tions and  murmurs  from  the  Right.)  Until  that 
time  you  may  reckon  on  our  profound  attachment 
to  our  country,  to  you,  to  that  which  is  so 
beautiful  and  so  dear  to  our  hearts,  which  has 
been  before  us,  and  will  be  after  us,  to  France, 
who  alone  deserves  all  our  efforts  and  all  our 
sacrifices.     [Loud  and  continued  cheering.) 

"  This  is  a  great,  a  decisive  session  which  is  now 
opening;  on  our  part  neither  deference,  nor  co- 
operation, nor  devotion,  nor  resolution,  shall  be 
wanting  to  complete  the  success  of  your  work, 
which  may  God  bless,  render  complete,  and  above 
all  lasting,  a  benefit  which  has  not  yet  been 
accorded  to  us  since  the  beginning  of  the  century." 
(Loud  applause  and  reiterated  cheers  from  the  Left 
and  Left-Centre.) 

The  report  adds  :  "The  emotion  caused  by  the 
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rcaclinj»  of  tlio  mcssaî^o  led  to  ft  pp*eat  ntid  gencn\l 
a;;iUition  in  tho  Assembly.  Mont  of  tho  ropre- 
Bvntatives  rose,  nnd  without  leaving  tlu'ir  benches, 
stood  in  groups  in  anifnatcd  conversation. 

For  more  than  twenty  minutes  the  President 
tried  in  vain  to  restore  silence. 

The  day  before,  M.  Thiers  had  said  to  two  of  his 
ministers  who  had  remained  with  liim  after  tho 
Council  :  **  I  shall  have  t^aid  what  I  think,  to  all 
parties,  to  France,  to  Europe,  all  that  I  think; 
that  is  the  capital  point  for  me,  and  for  you.  As 
to  success  .  .  .  ."  lie  believed  in  it,  however, 
more  than  his  two  friends,  who  did  not  wish  to 
discourage  hi.Ti,  but  who  were  rather  pessimists  in 
all  things.  As  for  him,  ho  could  not  disabuse 
himself  of  his  belief  in  the  power  of  goo«l  sense, 
lie  could  not  believe  that  the  men  who  had  been 
attacheil  to  him,  who  liad  fought  with  him,  under 
his  leadership,  for  tho  parliamentary  régime 
would  abandon  him  in  this  critical  struggle  from 
molivi'S  of  party-spirit  and  cliquism. 

We  have  stated  his  object  in  writing  this 
memoi-able  message  ;  he  wished  to  break  with  the 
very  violent  radicals  who  compromised  him; 
to  attract  to  the  Left-Centre  tho  liberal  and 
sagacious  members  of  tho  Right-Centre  ;  thus  to 
constitute  a  majority  more  analogous  to  his  views, 
with    which    ho  would   be   able    to   frustrate    all 
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tlio  cnbrts  of  the  monarchical  revolutionists. 
The  results  v\'ero  not  such  as  he  had  hoped  for  : 
the  extreme  Left  did  not  withdraw  their  votes, 
the  Rifrht-Centre  did  not  crive  tlieirs,  the  respec- 
live  proportions  of  the  different  parties  were  not 
modified.  The  only  novelty  in  the  general  situa- 
tion was  an  increase  of  confidence  from  the  Left 
and  of  hostility  from  the  Right. 

The  advanced  Republicans,  far  from  being 
offended  at  the  advice  which  had  been  given  them, 
seemed  to  be  as  well  satisfied  as  the  members  of 
the  Left-Centre.  M.  Thiers  thouglit  that  for  the 
present  they  wished  to  see  the  Republic  established, 
and  that  to  attain  this  object,  they  consented  to 
the  temporary  effacement  of  their  ideas.  There 
was  certainly  some  truth  in  this;  but  at  this  time, 
perhaps,  M.  Thiers  exaggerated  to  himself  the 
differences  which  separated  them  from  him. 
Neither  the  Left-Centre  nor  moderate  Left,  any 
more  than  the  extreme  Left,  shared  his  views  on 
the  treaties  of  commerce,  the  tax  on  raw  material, 
the  length  of  military  service,  the  substitution  of 
numbers,  the  nomination  of  mayors  in  largo 
centres  by  the  Government  ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
extreme  Left  had  not  the  demagogic  ideas  which 
the  Right  made  use  of  as  scarecrows,  and  which 
were  attributed  to  them  at  that  time  by  the  other 
groups  of  the  Left,  the  Government,  and  M.  Thiers 
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himself.  The  old  Republicans  \Thom  he  had  with 
him,  had  often  warned  him  not  to  take  too  seriously 
a  certain  vehemence  of  langu.i<^o,  characteiistic  of 
the  constitution  of  that  purty  and  to  the  position 
of  its  speakers,  and  from  which  demagogic  and 
socialistic  doctrines  could  only  bo  extracted  by 
perverting  their  real  meaning,  lie  had  fought  too 
long  against  Kejiublicans  not  to  bo  inclined  to  fear 
their  pa.ss  words,  songs,  and  symbols,  wliich 
reminde<l  him  of  a  gloomy  past,  but  which  those 
who  made  use  of  them,  very  inopportunely,  quite 
seriously  regarded  as  glorious  recollections.  Be- 
sides, he  personally  exercised  an  influence  on  the 
most  ardent  Uepublicans  which  ho  did  not  then 
take  into  account,  though  he  perceived  it  moro 
clearly  after  his  fall,  and  of  which  some  of  his 
friends  who  were  on  intimate  terms  with  the  party 
without  belonging  to  it,  were  aware.  These  friend.s 
then  rendered  the  Republic  one  of  those  services 
for  which  one  is  never  rewarded  except  by  one's 
conscience,  by  making  it  possible  for  persons  to 
work  in  harmony  together,  who  had  different 
temperaments  but  analogous  ideas.  Withoutany 
doubt,  if  the  separation  had  taken  place,  discussion 
with  the  Right  would  have  become  easier;  but 
this  was  a  small  advantage  at  a  time  when,  war 
being  declared,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a 
great  muster  of  forces  ;  and  on   the  other  hand 
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they  -would  liave  lost  a  considerable  amount  of 
support.  Not  only  did  those  adherents  remain 
firm  to  M.  Thiers  up  to  May  24th,  but  tlio 
Left  associated  with  each  other  on  terms  of  good 
understanding,  making  reciprocal  concessions, 
and  thus  creating  such  unity  and  discipline  as 
enabled  them  to  struggle  against  the  reaction 
and  to  attain  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic. 
M.  Thiers  was  all  the  more  able  to  accept  the 
votes  of  the  extreme  Left,  in  that  he  had  not 
bought  them  by  any  concession,  either  in  word  or 
deed. 

In  order  to  break  up  this  union  of  the  Left, 
which  was  becoming  a  great  source  of  strength 
for  the  Republic,  and  of  danger  to  the  Monarchy, 
the  Right  had  recourse  to  two  expedients,  the 
Kerdrel  proposition  and  Changarnier's  interpella- 
tion. 

The  Kerdrel  proposition  came  up  in  a  mild 
and  modest  form,  something  like  a  claim  to  the 
right  of  making  an  answer  to  the  speech  from 
the  throne.  In  reality  its  object  was  to  protest 
against  M.  Thiers'  language,  and  it  blossomed  forth, 
after  several  transformations,  into  the  bill  on 
the  relations  of  the  Public  Authorities  (Rapioorts 
des  pouvoirs  publics).  We  shall  meet  with  it  again 
under  this  form. 

The  Changarnier  interpellation  went  more 
VOL.  II.  c   c 
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directly»  but  less  surely,  to  the  mark.  It  took 
place  18th  November,  u  few  days  after  the  reading 
of  the  message. 

General  Changarnior  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable members  of  tlic  Ri<^ht.  lie  was  more 
than  eighty,  and  perhaps  in  weak  health,  but  ono 
had  to  look  closely  to  perceive  that.  His  will 
supplied  any  deficiency  of  physical  strength, 
lie  was  assiduous  in  his  attendance  at  the 
Chamber,  at  the  meetings  of  his  party,  in  the 
bureaux,  at  the  committees,  and  he  was  always 
reatly  to  ascend  the  tribune  and  make  an  extremely 
short  speech,  well  turned,  and  generally  provoking, 
for  no  kind  of  daring  was  wanting  in  him.  His 
age,  his  military  services,  his  violent  hatred  of  the 
Republic,  wliich  he  called  radicalism,  gave  him  an 
influential  position  in  his  jiarty.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  bravest  of  our  Africain  army,  which 
consisted  only  of  brave  men.  After  Bugeaud,  he 
was  one  of  our  best  tacticians.  He  came  to  Paris 
in  1818,  and  was  general  of  the  army  of  order,  in 
the  streets,  and  one  of  its  champions  in  tho 
Chaml)er.  At  this  time  ho  achieved  unequalled 
|K)j)ularity  with  his  own  party,  and  unequalled 
unpopularity  with  the  other.  He  might  have 
joined  in  tho  Coup  d'Ëtat  and  become  one  of  tho 
most  powerful  nobles  of  the  empire  ;  he  preferred 
to  be  proscribed  by  it.     He  hved  humbly,  austerely, 
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nobly,  in  exile  at  Malines.  The  Pope  offered  him 
the  command  of  his  army,  but  he  refused.  He 
did  not  unsheatli  his  sword  until  Metz,  where  he 
shut  himself  up  and  fought  under  one  of  his  old 
lieutenants  for  his  expiring  country.  Having  re- 
turned to  France  and  been  elected  deputy,  all 
his  old  hatred  for  the  Republic  revived,  and  he 
showed  it  in  word  and  deed.  He  turned,  without 
hesitating  a  minute,  against  M.  Thiers,  who  had 
been  his  idol,  because  M.  Thiers  was  for  the 
Republic.  He  was  as  stubborn  and  as  obtuse  as 
M.  Thiers  was  intelligent  ;  in  addition  to  all  this, 
a  scholar,  knowing  Latin  and  loving  the  classics  : 
he  had  entertained  the  double  ambition  to  be  an 
academician  and  a  marshal  of  France.  He  would 
have  been  a  swaggerer  had  ho  not  been  a  valiant 
soldier,  and  a  good  general,  and  had  he  not  re- 
mained poor,  and  lived  simply,  a  fact  greatly  to 
his  honour  in  the  positions  he  had  held.  In  his 
interpellation  he  was  more  humourous  than  he 
intended  to  be. 

He  recapitulated  all  the  abuse  that  had  been 
heaped  on  M.  Gambetta's  speech  at  Grenoble. 
According  to  him  M.  Gambetta  had  grossly 
insulted  the  National  Assembly;  he  had  out- 
raged religion  ;  he  had  disturbed  honest  work- 
men, shopkeepers,  and  proprietors  ;  excited  malig- 
nant passions,  envious  passions,  in  the  breasts  of 
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those  men  whose  cupidity  is  greater  than  their 
intrinsic  value.  Such,  in  short,  was  the  gonerars 
indictment.  IIo  praised  ^l.  do  Cissey  much  for 
having  punished  five  young  scatterbrains,  fivo 
youths  who  liad  allowtnl  themselves,  he  said,  the 
unliealthy  distraction  of  listening  to  and  applaud- 
ing the  vulgar  demagogue.  "  1  liave  the  mis- 
fortune not  to  admire  M.  Oambetta's  noisy  elo- 
quence; I  should  have  long  ago  forgotten  this 
prose,  if  I  had  not  boon  forced  to  recognize  that 
it  lias  done  much  harm. 

*'  The  ardour  of  my  patriotism  imjx'ratively 
compels  me  to  beg,  to  entreat  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  whom  I  have  so  loved,  whom  I  lovo 
still  ....  {rxcttcmnif),  to  unite  himself  with  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly,  and  fight  against  the 
growing  audacity  of  radicalism.** 

The  end  of  the  speech  is  unequalled.  **  "Will 
not  the  Government  think  that  the  time  has  now 
come  to  separate  itself  frankly,  openly,  and 
resolutely  from  a  factious  person  .  .  .  ."  (Afar- 
viurs  from  the  Left  ;  cheers  from  the  Centre  and 
night.) 

The  Prestdrnt. — "  General,  I  must  beg  that  you 
will  not  apply  expressions  to  one  of  your  col- 
leagues which  are  forbidden  by  parliamentary 
rules  and  usages."  (Cheers  from  Oie  Left; 
murmurs  from  tlie  Right.) 
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M.  le  Comte  de  Bességuier. — "  You  are  defending 
the  Assembly  !     Speak  !  " 

M.Fresneau. — "  The  Assembly  has  been  insulted, 
and  the  General  is  defending  it  !  " 

The  President. — "  No  one,  I  think,  can  wish 
expressions  to  be  used  at  this  tribune  which  would 
lead  to  this  ceasing  to  be  a  parliamentary  debate." 
(Hear!  hear!) 

General  Changarnier. — "  I  should  be  sorry  to 
annoy  the  President,  who  not  only  has  our  con- 
fidence but  our  affection.  (Hear!  hear!  on 
the  Right.)  He  does  not  approve,  yet  I  am 
speaking  very  correct  French  !  .  .  .  .  {cheers  and 
laughter  on  the  Right)  which  clearly  expresses  my 
opinion,  and  that  of  the  majority  of  this  Assembly. 
{Yes!  yes!  from  the  Right.)  In  order  to  please 
him  I  will  alter  my  phrase.  I  entreat  the 
Government,  for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  to 
recognize  that  now  is  their  time  to  unite  them- 
selves to  the  majority,  in  order  to  fight  against 
a  colleague  ....  {Turning  to  the  President)  Is 
M.  le  Président  satisfied  ?  " 

The  President. — "  I  am  always  satisfied  when 
the  speakers  keep  within  parliamentary  bounds. 
{Hear!  hear  !)  It  is  my  duty  to  maintain  those, 
and  I  only  asked  the  honourable  general  to  have 
the  goodness  to  respect  them."     {Cheers.) 

General  Changarnier. — "Will  the  Government 
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not  rccopiizt^  that  tlie  time  ha«  como  for  it  to 
soparato  itsi'lf  frankly  and  ojH-nly  from  a  col- 
Iwiguf  wIjo  i."<  disposed  to  overt lirow  everything, 
in  order  ap^ain  to  institute  a  disastrous  dictator- 
ship, wliose  return  would  be  the  death-knoll  of 
France."  (Loud  cheers  from  the  Itight  and  Itiijht. 
Centre.  General  Changarnier^  on  returning  to  his 
scnty  is  received  with  a  fresh  burst  of  applause^ 
and  hrartilif  congratulated  by  }>'<  >••  >J leagues  of  tfie 
Right  and  Centre.) 

M.  Victor  Lefranc,  Minister  for  the  Interior, 
replied  witli  much  firmness.  The  Government 
liad  done  all  that  the  most  exactin^r  persons  could 
expect  of  it,  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the 
defence  of  the  Assembly.  The  minister  proceeded 
to  prove  this  indisputably.  All  manifestations, 
all  meetings,  with  the  exception  of  that  one  at 
Grenoble,  had  been  stopped  ;  that  had  been  only  a 
private  meeting,  and  in  such  a  case  the  Government 
was  powerless.  M.  Thiers  had  explaine<l  this 
before  the  Permanent  Committee,  and  M.  Victor 
Lefranc  repeate<l  his  words.  "  What  would  bo 
said  if  a  large  landed  proprietor  in%nted  five  or 
six  hundred  friends  to  his  house,  to  discuss  his 
legitimate  aspirations  with  them,  and  the  Govern- 
ment interfered  ?"  These  were  M.  Thiers*  words, 
and  M.  de  Broglie,  speaking  after  him  at  the 
Permanent    Committee,  had   answered   that   the 
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Government's  condemnation  of  the  demonstrations 
for  a  dissolution  had  been  energetic  and  unmistak- 
able, and  that  the  conservative  party  had  nothing 
more  to  ask  of  it.  M.  Victor  Lefranc's  speech  wa^ 
unanswerable,  and  ought,  in  justice,  to  have  ter- 
minated the  discussion. 

But  that  did  not  suit  the  Right.  They  wanted 
a  scene,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  they  con- 
strained M.  Thiers  to  repeat  in  the  tribune 
what  he  had  said  before  the  Committee.  "  It 
is  true  that  you  have  said  it,  but  you  must 
ascend  those  four  steps  and  repeat  those  same 
words  with  your  most  distinct  utterance."  They 
not  only  demanded  the  phrase  which  M.  Victor 
Lefranc  had  already  read  word  for  word,  they 
wanted  the  accent  and  gestures  which  accompanied 
them.  And  let  M.  Thiers  take  care  to  chancre 
nothing. 

It  was  M.  de  Broglie  who  undertook  to  express 
this  demand.  He  did  not  retract  his  late  appro- 
bation. 

"  M.  Thiers'  words,"  he  said,  "were  spoken 
with  wonderful  energy.  But  a  cold  and  silent 
ofi&cial  report  could  not  render  a  just  idea  of  the 
effect  of  them.  What  we  have  wished,  and  what 
we  still  wish,  is  that  this  effect,  which  was  confined 
to  the  four  walls  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  this 
building,  that  this  effect,  which  was  witnessed  by 
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only  n  Rinnll  nuinbor  of  us,  should  bo  soon,  hoanl, 
and  felt  ))y  tlio  whole  of  Franco.  This  is  what  wo 
oarnostly,  anxiously  ask  of  the  rrosidcnt  of  tho 
Republic." 

What  more  could  they  havo  done  if  M.  Thiers 
liad  made  a  retractation  since  tho  meeting  of  tho 
Committee?  if  he  had  wavered?  if  ho  had  had 
an  interview  with  M.  (îambetta?  Not  only  liad 
nothing  of  the  kind  taken  place,  but  M.  Thiers* 
words  had  just  been  read  aloud  to  tho  Assembly, 
without  any  alteration,  with  his  full  consent,  and 
very  probably  by  his  own  desire.  But  before  tho 
Right  could  be  satisfied,  they  must  hear  M.  Thiers 
repeat  his  own  words.  "  We  only  ask  that,"  said 
M.  (le  lîroglie,  "  but  we  ask  it  most  earnestly." 

-M.  Thiers  felt  the  indignity  of  the  proceeding 
very  acutely,  lie  ascended  tho  tribune,  and  wo 
must  here  remind  our  readers  that  tho  speecli 
which  he  made  from  it  was  interrupted  at  every 
sentence. 

**  I  admit  that  it  is  with  tho  greatest  pain 
that  I  find  myself  at  this  tribune,  after  two  years 
of  entire  and  absolute  devotion,  treated  like  a 
man  who  may  bo  justly  distrusted.  .  .  .  Was  I 
undecided  before  the  walls  of  Paris?  Was  I  un- 
decided when  I  suppressed  the  strikes  ?  ...  I 
say  that  you  do  mo  a  grievous  wrong  when  you 
summon  mo  hero  to  make  a  confession  of  faith, 
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when  forty  years  of  my  life  have  furnished  ample 
proof  of  it.  .  .  .  You  wish  to  force  me  into  the 
position  of  a  witness  under  cross-examination  ;  I 
will  not  accept  it  ! 

"  Let  us  be  frank  ;  it  is  not  the  Grenoble  inci- 
dent which  has  given  rise  to  this  agitation. 

"  I  have  lived  for  two  years  with  an  over- 
powering burden  weighing  npon  me,  and  I  have 
told  myself  that  I  had  no  right  through  any 
sensitiveness  of  mine,  to  bring  about  a  most 
critical  situation  for  this  country  :  but  when  you 
appear  to  doubt  me,  you  give  me  the  right  to  call 
for  a  vote  of  confidence."  {Cheers  from  the  Left.) 
You  have  given  me  the  right,  and  I  demand  it. 
{That's  right!  and  cheers  from  the  Left.)  I  de- 
mand it  now. 

"  If  you  want  a  decided  Government,  you  must 
be  decided  yourselves.  AYell,  be  decided  with 
regard  to  us.  You  complain  of  a  provisional 
Government,  appoint  a  definitive  Government. 
Bring  your  Government  here  !  I  resign  joyfully, 
with  anxiety  for  my  country  indeed,  but  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  willingly  resign  my 
post  to  those  who  could  show  more  decision  of 
character  than  we  have  shown,  and  acts  more 
efficacious  for  the  country  than  ours  during  the 
last  two  years  :  in  short,  a  Government  which 
could   be   termed   definitive,    and   which   France 
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would  accept!'*  (Cheer»  and  prolonged  applause 
from  thf  l,efi  and  extreme.  Left.) 

M.  ThijTS  was  completely  victorious  that  day. 
Tlu»  llij^ht  triiMl  every  means  in  its  power,  but  it 
only  ])rove<l  that  it  was  not  yet  ready.  However, 
it  became  so  soon  after. 

The  following  months,  up  to  2  1th  May,  were 
occupied  with  the  results  of  the  Kerdrel  pro- 
position. Very  important  questions  were  dis- 
cussed, and  the  most  important  of  all  was  that  of 
the  organization  of  Councils  of  Public  Education; 
but  all  the  interest  centred  in  the  contest  be- 
tween M.  Thiers  and  the  majority.  All  besido 
was  mere  hair-splitting  ;  they  only  wanted  to 
overthrow  'M.  Thiers,  and  their  eventual  success 
was  no  longer  jiroblematic  ;  every  one  knew  that 
M.  Thiers  would  bo  beaten  in  the  Assembly  and 
victorious  in  the  country.  The  politics  of  those 
four  last  months  have  only  the  interest  of  a  play, 
of  which  one  knows  the  dénouement  beforehand. 

Several  debates  were  very  exciting.  On 
28th  November,  M.  Dufaure  discussed  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Kerdrel  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission proposr»!  "  a  hill  on  ministerial  responsi- 
bility." But  every  one  knows  what  this  bill 
meant.  M.  Dufaure  said  with  his  accustomed 
precision, — 

**  In  asking  you  for  a  law  on  ministerial  respon- 
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sibility,  you  are  in  reality  asked  to  furnish  the 
means  of  forbidding  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  ascend  the  tribune!"  Here  is  his  opinion  of 
this  proposal  :  "  I  shall  only  add  one  word.  As 
I  said  at  the  beginning,  we  must  answer  the 
message.  The  nation  has  received  the  message 
with  great  esteem  {Hear!  hear!  and  loud  cheers 
from  the  Left)  ;  and  foreign  countries  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  nobility  of  the  language 
held  by  the  Chief  of  the  Executive  in  France,  after 
the  unheard-of  misfortunes  which  have  laid  waste 
our  country,  after  the  great  reawakening  that  has 
come  to  it  in  the  '  last  eighteen  months  ;  .  .  . 
(applause.)  That  message  will  doubtless  occupy 
a  certain  position  in  history  ;  and  I  would  ask  you, 
now,  gentlemen,  whether,  if  in  answer  to  that 
message  you  reply,  A  commission  shall  discover 
means  by  which  M.  Thiers  shall  be  prevented 
from  ascending  the  tribune  of  the  Assembly, — will 
your  answer  meet  with  the  same  reception  ?  " 

M.  Dufaure  proposed  as  an  amendment  a  bill 
on  the  respective  relations  of  the  public  authorities 
{Bapports  des  pouvoirs  publics).  M.  Thiers  wished 
to  speak  on  his  own  behalf.  He  had  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  an  adjournment  of  the  debate  to  the 
following  day.  On  29th  November  he  made  one  of 
his  finest  speeches.  It  was  the  history  of  his 
thoughts,  the  history  of  his  life. 
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*•  i*ray  uiulerstaiKl  tijal  1  do  not  come  here  to 
make  a  protl's.sion  of  fuitli,  I  l»ave  no  need  to  do 
BO  ;  I  come  to  remind  those  who  are  listening  to 
me  why  it  is  that  such  questions  should  never 
have  bcvn  addrosseil  to  me." 

He  had,  in  truth,  little  difliculty  in  proving  that 
he  had  been  a  conservative  all  his  life,  without  a 
moment's  vacillation,  from  the  commencement  of 
his  political  career  up  to  the  time  at  which  he  was 
speaking  ;  that  no  one  had  been  more  faithful  to 
the  conservative  cause,  or  had  more  courageously 
and  more  efficaciously  dcfende<l  it.  He  did  not 
attack  his  adversaries,  but  while  he  was  sj)eaking 
every  one  was  comparing  the  political  life  of  the 
last  few  months,  distinguished  by  unimportant 
intrigues  and  speeches,  to  those  forty  years  of 
struggle,  of  courage  of  every  kind,  of  vigorous 
action,  of  unlimited  devotion,  of  ceaseless  toil. 
The  contrast  was  too  overwhelming  !  lie  was  too 
fully  avenged  ! 

lie  went  on  to  speak  of  the  Monarchy. 

**  If  I  believed  a  Monarchy  to  be  possible,  I 
would  retire,  I  would  let  you  work  your  will  ;  I 
should  have  fulfilled  ray  engagement,  I  should 
remain  a  man  of  honour,  and  I  should  sec  my 
countr}'  fulfil  what  you  call  its  destiny. 

"  Stop  me  this  moment  if  you  believe  that  it  is 
the  country's  interest  to  have  a  Monarchy  now  ; 
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assume  power,  let  me  descend  from  the  tribune  ; 
I  will  not  dispute  it  with  you.  {Cheers  and 
applause  repeated  three  times  from  the  Left  and 
Left-Centre.) 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  an  old  disciple  of  the 
Monarchy,  I  am  what  is  called  a  Monarchist, 
but  I  practise  the  Republic  for  two  reasons  : 
because  I  have  given  my  word,  and  because  at 
the  present  time,  practically,  there  is  nothing  else 
to  be  done.  That  is  the  sort  of  Republican 
I  am  ;  and  I  give  myself  out  for  what  I  am,  I 
deceive  no  one. 

"  Well,  this  ambiguity  will  soon  be  at  an  end. 
You  ask  me  why  I  am  applauded.  That  is  the 
reason  !  (Loud  cheers  from  the  Left  and  Left' 
Centre.) 

"  T  am  applauded  because  I  am  very  clear  on 
this  point  :  there  is  at  the  present  time  no  Govern- 
ment possible  for  France  except  that  of  the  con- 
servative Republic." 

The  whole  Chamber,  even  M.  Thiers'  enemies, 
were  profoundly  moved,  when,  before  leaving  the 
tribune,  lie  solemnly  uttered  the  following  words, — 

"  I  swear  before  you,  before  God,  that  for  two 
years  I  have  served  my  country  with  unbounded 
devotedness." 

M.  Dufaure's  proposition  was  passed  by  372 
votes  against  335.     The  Chamber  appointed  a  com- 
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mission  of  tl»iii\  m. mw  i>,  the  famous  Committoo 
of  Thirty,  with  M.  de  Broglie  aa  reporU^r.  Thoy 
Bot  to  work  witli  j^rcat  hostility  to  tho  Govern- 
ment ;  although  later  on  they  fell  into  more 
harmony  with  it  ;  a  very  important  speech  mado 
by  M.  Dufaure  on  December  llth,  in  which  radical 
doctrines  were  repudiatetl  and  condemned,  largely 
conduced  to  this  result,  and  there  was  even 
some  talk  of  a  reconciliation.  Already,  in  tho 
lobbies,  every  one  was  beginning  to  ask  ;  **  who  is 
being  deceived  ?  "  when  tho  news  arrived  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  had  taken  place,  and  that 
tho  strngple  would  be  à  nutranrc.  The  scep- 
tical members  of  the  committee  good-humouredly 
laughed  at  themselves,  and  their  colleagues. 
Hut  after  all  were  we  playing  like  children? 
Tho  problem  which  had  l)een  set  before  tho 
committee  was  to  draw  up  a  constitution  which 
should  not  be  one.  As  nothing  serious  could  como 
of  this,  and  as  by  prolonging  ecjui vocations  and 
subterfuges,  they  were  simply  making  themselves 
ridiculous,  they  were  compelled  to  decido  upon 
the  following  compromise.  First,  that  M.  Thiers 
should  consent  to  speak  in  future  only  after 
certain  formalities.  He  was  to  give  notice  of 
his  intention  tlu*  day  before;  if  he  should  happen 
to  want  to  s])eak  on  the  same  day,  a  vote  would 
be  necessary  to  empower  him   to  do  so.     On  the 
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day  fixed,  he  was  to  come  to  the  Chamber, — for  he 
was  not  to  liave  admission  on  ordinary  occasions, 
— then  make  his  speech  and  withdraw.  The 
Chamber  also  would  adjourn.  He  was  not  to 
be  answered  until  the  next  day.  Thus  he  might 
still  address  them,  but  he  could  not  debate. 
They  hoped  that  these  formalities,  all  this  waste 
of  time,  and  the  suppression  of  discussion  would 
make  him  take  a  dislike  to  the  tribune.  This 
for  the  Right  would  be  a  great  relief.  To 
impose  silence  on  M.  Thiers  was  like  taking  his 
sword  from  a  general.  In  exchange  they  con- 
ferred on  him  two  important  rights  :  that  of 
retarding  for  a  few  days  the  promulgation  of  laws, 
and  even  of  demanding,  that  is  to  say,  of  exact- 
ing by  a  message,  a  fresh  deliberation.  This 
choice  collection  of  calculations  was  nicknamed  by 
the  public  Chinoiseries,  a  sobriquet  which  it  fully 
deserved.  The  last  clause  resolved,  that  after  the 
dissolution,  the  Assembly  should  be  replaced  by 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  Senate.  Such  was 
the  collection  of  incoherent  stipulations  brought 
up  to  the  tribune.  The  committee,  and  the 
Government,  neither  being  charmed  with  their 
joint  production,  resolved  to  shorten  the  debate 
as  much  as  possible.  But  they  were  unable  to  do 
so.  M.  Gambetta  and  M.  Louis  Blanc  entered 
the  lists  ;   M.  de  Broglie  and  M.  Dufaure  were  the 
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two  champions.  M.  Tliiers,  who  wouUl  have  pro- 
ft'rrt'il  to  rt'iiinin  silfiit  on  tliis  occasion,  was 
obligiul  to  ascond  the  tribune. 

The  only  person  who  took  the  debate  easily 
was  M.  Gambctta.  Ho  denied  that  the  Assembly 
had  power  to  constitute  ;  but  if  it  wished  to  con- 
stitute, at  least  let  it  do  something  sensible,  and 
it  mi«^ht  continue  to  exist.  It  wanted  to  make  au- 
thority which  had  attached  itself  to  the  Republic 
work  together  witli  a  majority  which  was  resolved 
to  oppose  the  Rej)ublic;  all  the  ChinoUeries  in  the 
world  would  not  enable  them  to  realize  such  a 
chimera.  There  was  only  one  course  to  bo  taken, 
the  one  pointed  out  by  reason,  and  demanded  by 
France  ;  to  abdicate  at  once,  and  into  the  hands 
of  one  single  Assembly. 

This  argument  was  powerful,  but  it  was  only  an 
opposition  theme  ;  that  the  majority  would  not 
dissolve,  every  one  knew  beforehand.  The  state  of 
the  nj'gotiations  with  Germany  was  one  unanswer- 
able objection  to  an  immediate  dissolution.  Many 
of  the  clearest  hcxids  were  afraid  of  a  new  and 
single  Assembly,  armed  with  constituent  powers 
and  elected  under  radical  influences.  Several 
amendments  were  made  by  Right  and  Ix;ft,  for 
in  reality  the  bill  was  worthless  ;  but  the  force  of 
circumstances  had  its  way,  and  as  was  to  be 
expected,  the  Assembly   adopted  in   its   entirety 
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a  bill  which  settled  nothing,  and  just  because  it 
settled  nothing. 

M.  Thiers  and  M.  Dufaure  had  been  present  at 
most  of  the  latter  sittings  of  the  Committee  ;  one 
might  say  that  they  had  co-operated  with  it.  The 
Council  was,  on  its  part,  kept  informed  by  M. 
Thiers  of  the  proposals  which  were  made  in  the 
Committee.  All  the  Ministers  were  unanimous  in 
considering  a  Senate  a  very  important  object  to 
be  attained.  The  right  of  demanding  a  fresh 
deliberation  was  admitted  only  after  an  animated 
discussion,  and  as  expedient  until  the  two  Cham- 
bers should  be  constituted.  Some  months  before, 
M.  Thiers  would  have  fiercely  resented  the  pro- 
posal that  he  should  no  longer  speak  from  the 
tribune  :  he  knew  his  own  strength,  he  somewhat 
disdained  that  of  others,  and  this  man  of  order 
loved  to  brave  parliamentary  storms  ;  pretty  much 
like  the  old  sailor  who  prays  to  heaven  for  a  calm 
sea,  but  who  feels  glad  in  spite  of  himself  when 
his  prayer  is  not  answ^ered.  But  his  only  thought 
in  February,  1873,  was  to  complete  the  liberation 
of  the  territory.  This  great  object  completely 
absorbed  him  and  made  him  agree  to  everything. 
"  I  need  not  think  about  anything  else,"  he  said, 
"  for  as  soon  as  the  convention  is  signed,  the 
majority  will  declare  by  a  finely-phrased  decree, 
that  I  have  *  deserved  well  of  the  country,'  and  will 
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turn  ino  off."  IIo  resif^etl  himself  to  this,  not 
indwd  witliout  some  disdnin  for  mankind,  and 
he  even  wislu'd  it.  It  was  not  an  abdication.  He 
did  not  think  the  Assembly  couhi  survive  liim, 
and  after  that  thei*e  was  a  whole  future. 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  M.  Thiers  and  the 
Government  accepted  the  hill  of  the  Thirty.  As 
for  the  Right,  who  found  themselves  within  Bifirhi 
of  their  poal  without  having  quite  readied  it,  they 
resorteil  to  tlio  following  expedient  in  order  to 
get  over  the  last  days.  The  great  chiefs  let  two 
or  three  honest  people,  who  were  not  in  the  secret, 
make  an  outcry.  Three  principal  reasons  con- 
strained tliem  to  a  delay:  M.  G  re  vy's  presence  in 
i\w  chair,  the  j)0j)ularity  of  the  Government,  and 
last,  to  do  them  justice,  the  fear  of  compromising 
the  final  negotiations. 

On  the  evening  of  the  ICth,  the  public  learnt 
that  the  date  of  the  final  liberation  of  the  t<?rri- 
tory  was  fixed.  A  thrill  of  joy,  mingled  with  the 
anxiety  of  a  last  uncertainty,  ran  through  the  whole 
of  France.  On  the  1 7th,  just  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sitting,  M.  Christophle  had  ascended 
the  tribune,  and  was  preparing  to  speak,  when 
^I.  de  Htîmusat  came  into  the  Chamber. 

^f.  dc  lirjHHSdt,  ^fiuiytrr  for  Vi»rrirfn  Ajjnirs. — I 
beg  to  be  allowed  to  speak  [lirjJcaUd  cheers  J  rum  all 
iJie  IcticJics), 
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The  F  resident. — "  Tlio  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  will  address  the  Assembly." 

M.  Christophle  leaves  the  tribune,  and  M.  de 
Bémusat  takes  his  place.  His  appearance  in  the 
tribune  is  received  ivith  several  rounds  of  cheers, 
after  which  profound  silence  ensues, 

M.  de  Bémusat. — "  Gentlemen,  I  am  charged  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  to  make  a  comnmni- 
cation  to  you  which  we  much  regret  not  having 
been  able  to  make  at  the  last  sitting  ;  but  we  only 
learnt  after  the  Assembly  had  separated,  the  good 
tidings  which  otherwise  we  should  have  imparted, 
and  which  it  had  a  right  to  know  first  in  all 
France. 

"  The  Assembly  now  knows,  that  the  day  before 
yesterday,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Berlin  between 
the  Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic  and 
Prince  Bismarck,  a  treaty  which  secures  the 
evacuation  of  French  territory.  According  to  the 
terms  of  this  treaty,  the  four  departments  which 
are  still  occupied,  and  the  territory  round  Belfort, 
will  be  evacuated  by  the  German  troops  on  the 
6th  of  July.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

"  This  operation  will  be  completed  within  a 
month  from  the  5th  July.  Nevertheless,  the  town 
of  Verdun,  and  its  military  territory,  will  continue 
to  be  occupied  until  the  whole  of  the  war  indem- 
nity has  been  paid.     But,  on  the  5th  September, 
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the  InFt  payment  will  ])e  made,  and  within  a 
fortiii^'ht  from  that  day,  tho  town  of  Verdun  and 
its  territory  will  bo  evacuated.  {Gnat  ap- 
pi  a  use.) 

**  Thus,  gentlemen,  by  the  middle  of  September 
at  the  hitest,  French  territory  will  bo  free,  and 
Franco  will  re-enter  into  full  possession  of  her- 
Belf."     {Arclatuaf  tous  from  all  sidts.) 

Thr  Lrjt.—*'  Vive  la  Ri'i)nblique  !  '* 

The  Illghf.—''  Vive  la  France  !  '* 

We  should  like  to  stop  at  this  great  Bceno,  and 
tho  noble  sentiments  which  it  inspires.  Tho 
Chamber  should  have  voted,  without  circumlocu- 
tion that  M.  Thiers  had  '*  deserved  well  of  the 
country."  It  should  have  associated  with  him 
in  this  vote  that  great  patriot,  of  rare  and  pro- 
found mind,  who  by  the  lucidity  of  his  counsels, 
by  the  assiduity  of  his  endeavours,  by  tho  reliability 
and  charm  of  his  manners,  liad  so  much  facilitated 
M.  Thiers's  task.  Lastly,  to  do  justice  to  all,  it 
should  have  called  forth  from  his  retirement  tho 
colleague  of  those  early  days  which  were  so  un- 
liappy.  The  formula  might  have  been  very 
simple:  "Franco  hereby  declares  that  M.  Thiers 
has  deserved  well  of  the  country.  She  declares 
that  M.  de  Hémusat  and  ^I.  Jules  Favre  have 
deserved  well  of  the  country."  Tlit'  ancients,  who 
knew  how  to  bestow  rewards,  would  have  decreed 
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M.  Thiers,  by  a  vote,  the  title  of  "  Liberator  of 
the  Territory."  France  and  history  have  since 
done  so.  The  share  of  the  Government  was  that 
it  had  seconded  M.  Thiers  in  his  work  of  pacifica- 
tion and  internal  restoration  ;  that  of  tlie  Cham- 
ber that  it  had  ratified  the  treaties  prepared  by 
M.  Thiers  and  voted  the  loans  so  skilfully  and 
splendidly  carried  out  by  him. 

M.  Albert  Christophle  ascended  the  tribune 
after  M.  de  Rémusat,  and  proposed  the  following 
resolution  : — 

"  The  National  Assembly  declares  that  M. 
Thiers,  President  of  the  Republic,  has  deserved 
well  of  the  country." 

The  Left  and  Left-Centre  responded  to  this 
proposition  by  unanimous  acclamation. 

M.  le  Duc  de  Marmier,  in  the  midst  of  the  noise. 
— "M.  Christophle  speaks  in  the  name  of  650 
members  !  " 

M.  Saint-Marc  Giradin  at  the  tribune. — "  "With 
the  same  sentiment,  .  .  .  {The  vote!  the  vote! 
SpeaJc  !  speak  I) 

"With  the  same  sentimeni:,  and  deputed  by 
300  members  of  this  Assembly  to  express  their 
opinion  on  the  great  act  which  has  just  been 
achieved,  I  ask  permission  to  read  the  following 
motion  : — 

"  Receiving  with  patriotic  satisfaction  the  com- 
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miinication  which  ha.s  just  been  made,  and  happy 
at  Ijavinp  thus  accoinphfthcd  an  essential  part 
of  its  task.  {^Exrlamntimn  from  the  Loft — Ve/r  / 
y<'»  !  Prolonged  apjjhiusc  from  the  Riijht  oml 
Piiijht-Ccntre.) 

M.  Saiut-Marc  Girardin.  .  .  .  "The  National 
Assembly  presents  its  thanks  as  well  as  those  of 
the  country  to  ^I.  Thiers,  the  President  of  tho 
Republic,  and  to  tho  Government."  (Applause 
from  the  Il'ujht  and  the  fii</ht'Centre.) 

M.  dr  J]elca.^tel. — **  Gentlemen,  the  patriotic 
sentinuMit  is  universal.  {Yes!  yes!  and  general 
consent.)  Only  one  word  is  wanting,  and  I 
ask  for  its  insertion  in  the  motion  brought 
forward  by  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin  ;  it  is  this  : 
*  Thanks  to  tho  generous  co-ojKn'ation  of  tho 
country.'  " 

M.  Horace  de  Choiscul. — "  I  claim  priority  for 
M.  C'hristophlc's  resolution.  An  Assembly  docs 
honour  to  itself  in  boldly  taking  up  the  burden 
of  gratitude  .  .  ." 

Protestations,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  arose 
from  every  side.  "Gratitude  is  no  burden  to 
generous  minds,"  cried  M.  do  Kerdrel,  "it  is  tho 
most  refined  of  all  the  sentiments  of  which  tho 
human  heart  is  capable."  (Loud  intcrruptiont 
on  the  Lf'ft.) 

M.  Larricn.—"  Eihibit  it  thou  1  " 
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M.  de  Maliy. — "  Express  it  purely  and  simply, 
don't  liatrgrle  over  it." 

"  The  Government,"  said  M.  de  Kerdre],  "  lias 
accomplisbed  a  great  feat  .  .   ." 

"  Say  that  M.  Thiers  has  accomplished  a 
great  feat,"  cried  M.  Jules  Simon,  interrupting 
him. 

"  The  Government,"  pursued  M.  de  Kerdrel, 
"has  accomplished  a  great  feat,  the  greatest  it 
ever  accomplished.  Thanks,  it  is  true,  to  its 
patriotism,  and  the  talent  displayed  in  its 
negotiations  ;  but  thanks  also  to  peace  which 
has  been  restored  throughout  the  country,  and 
surely,  we  may  be  permitted  to  attribute  that 
peace  in  great  part  to  the  National  Assembly. 
{Cheers  on  the  Right  ;  noise  on  the  Left.) 

M.  Gaslonde. — "  And  to  the  country  which  paid 
the  ransom." 

M.  Eugene  Pelleton. — "  Your  only  thought  has 
been  to  overthrow  M.  Thiers." 

It  was  agreed  that  to  the  formula  of  Saint- 
Marc  Girardin,  supplemented  by  M.  Belcastel, 
should  be  added  the  following  words  proposed 
by  M.  Wallon  :  "  and  declares  that  he  has  deserved 
well  of  the  country."  The  motion  was  put  to 
the  vote  in  clauses. 

M.  Grévy  proceeded  to  put  the  first  clause  : — 

"  The    National     Assembly,    welcoming    with 
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patriotic  satisfaction  the  communication  just  mado 
to  it;"— 

(Adopted.) 

M.  (irt-nj. — "  Now  the  second  parapimph. 

"  And  happy  to  have  thus  accomplished  a 
second  }):irt  of  its  task,  thanks  to  the  generous 
support  of  the  country  ;" — 

(The  clause  is  put  to  the  voto  by  show  of 
hands.) 

St'Vt'ial  vu^iht'r.'<  of  thr  lit'jht,  turning  ioirardê 
the  Left.—''  Oh  1  oh  !  you  don't  voto  that  !  " 
{Cheers  and  counter-cheers.) 

(On  the  second  vot<?  the  clause  is  adopted.) 

}f.  (irévtj. — **  Tenders  its  thanks  and  those  of 
the  country  to  M.  Thiers,  President  of  the  Re- 
public, and  to  the  Government." 

(Adopted.) 

M.  de  Belrastcl. — "  T  want  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  additional  paragraph." 

3/.  Grévrj. — "  No,  the  discussion  is  closed,  you 
cannot  speak." 

Now  came  M.  Wallon's  additional  clause  : — 

"  And  declares  that  M.  Thiers  has  deserved 
well  of  the  country." 

.V.  de  Jîrlrastei—*'ThoTQm\  add  at  least 
therein  !  "    (Xoise.) 

(The  clause  is  put  to  the  vote.) 

Several  members  of  the  Left^  turning  towards  the 
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Bi<jhf.—"  Oh  !  oh  !  so  then  you  don't  vote  that  !  " 
{Cheers  and  counter-cheers.) 

On  a  second  vote  the  chiuse  is  put  and  adopted 
in  its  entirety. 

M.  Grévy. — "  I  propose  that  the  Assembly 
should  order  that  the  resolution  now  adopted  be 
conveyed  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  by 
a  deputation  of  the  bureau."  {Loud  cheers  on  the 
Left  ;  murmurs  on  the  Bight.) 

Court  Rampon  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

A  member  of  the  Bight. — "  Three-quarters  of  an 
hour  of  apotheosis  !     Surely  that  is  enough  !  " 

The  next  day,  at  the  Cabinet  Council,  while 
talking  over  the  various  incidents,  M.  Jules  Simon 
said,  laughing,  to  M.  Thiers,  "  Now  you  may  say 
your  Nunc  dimittis.^* 

M.  Thiers,  looking  at  him  thoughtfully. — "  But 
they  have  nobody." 

M.  Jules  Simon. — "  They  have  Marshal  Mac 
Mahon." 

M.  TJiiers  energetically. — "  Oh,  as  for  him,  I 
can  answer  for  him  ;  he  will  never  accept." 

M.  Grévy's  presence  in  the  chair  was  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  to  the  Right.  There  was  no 
hope  of  either  gaining  him  over,  deceiving  him, 
or  braving  him.  He  was  a  Republican  of  long 
standing,  with  fixed  ideas  and  inflexible  résolu- 
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tion,  which  ho  maintaincnl  under  a  cahn  exterior. 
He  always  knew  where  ho  was  and  whither  he  was 
poinfj;  lie  had  never  acted  from  bravado  in  his 
life,  never  drawn  back,  nor  even  blundered  from 
heedlessness.  Under  Louis-Philippe,  under  tho 
first  Republic,  under  tho  Empire,  at  the  bar,  in 
the  Chamber,  in  the  debates,  in  the  committees, 
in  all  his  conversations  everywhere,  ho  was 
always  the  same.  Though  faithful  to  his  friends 
ho  was  still  more  faithful  to  his  ideas,  which  is 
one  of  tho  rarest  qualities  in  politics.  He  sccratHi 
absolutely  without  ambition  ;  or  at  any  rate  if  he 
had  any,  it  w«is  evident  that  ho  would  never  take 
a  step  out  of  his  way  in  order  to  attain  it.  Ho 
was  born  to  be  a  President,  for  he  took  in  a  situa- 
tion quickly,  sagaciously,  surely,  and  never  lost 
his  heail.  We  must  go  back  to  tho  days  of  Roger 
CoUard  to  find  a  President  with  so  much  authority 
and  dignity.  Ho  was  known  to  bo  extremely 
sensitive,  and  it  was  on  that  point  the  Hight 
attacked  him.  Tho  occasion  was  an  unimportant 
one,  but  it  was  seized  with  too  much  avidity 
and  used  too  skilfully  to  have  oeen  tho  mere 
result  of  chance.  If  the  attack  on  tliat  day  was 
not  premeditated,  at  least  it  had  been  determined 
to  sting  him  into  resigning. 

"Who  would  have  believed  that  a  pretext  would 
have  been   furnished  by  M.    Lo   Royer,   a  bom 
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orator,  who  attacks  opinions  mercilessly  indeed, 
but  Avho,  perfectly  master  of  his  speech,  always 
treats  his  opponents  with  the  utmost  personal 
courtesy.  He  was  in  the  tribune  weightily 
discussing  a  non-political  bill.  "  I  now  come," 
he  said,  "  to  the  question  of  what  has  been  added 
by  the  reporter  to  the  lumber  of  this  report." 
That  was  all.  It  was  this  word  "  lumber  "  which 
raised  such  a  tempest  ;  he  said  lumber  as  he  would 
have  said  "  farrago."  "  I  have  spoken  of  the  more 
important  matters,  I  now  come  to  this  farrago,  to 
this  lumber,  to  these  trifles."  Is  the  word  dis- 
respectful ?  One  constantly  uses  sucH  expressions 
without  outraging  the  conventionalities.  Who 
that  is  accustomed  to  speak  at  the  bar,  or  from 
the  tribune,  will  deny  this.  M.  De  Rainnevillo 
had  only  a  moment  before  interrupted  a  speaker 
by  saying,  "  That's  all  stereotype  !  "  ("  En  voilà 
des  clichés  !  ")  This  expression  was  suitable 
neither  to  an  Assembly  nor  to  a  drawing-room  ; 
but  though  it  was  as  rude  as  it  was  vulgar, 
it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  take  offence 
at  it.  M.  Le  Royer  did  not  think  of  such  a 
thing.  He  knew  also  that  M.  de  Rainneville 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  saying  rude  things  ;  that 
he  had  forgotten  himself  ;  and  so,  in  his  turn, 
M.  Le  Royer  brought  out  his  "  lumber  "  just  as 
thoughtlessly. 
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A  cry  was  raised  :  "  Order  !  order  !  The  word 
*  lumber  '  is  not  parliamentary  ;  withdraw  the 
expression  !  " 

M.  Lo  Rover  was  very  justly  surprised  ;  and 
on  reading  these  details  after  a  lapse  of  time, 
one  can  hardly  help  laughing,  if  oven  this  scene 
li:i<l  been  made  by  novices  !  But  the  most  active 
objector  was  the  old  Marquis  do  Grammont,  who 
certainly  had  heard  much  stronger  expressions 
during  his  life,  and  who  for  thirty  years  had  sat 
quietly  in  his  seat,  without  even  thinking  of  get- 
ting up.  On  this  day,  for  a  wonder,  he  could  not 
restrain  himself.  "But,"  answered  M.  Le  Royer, 
"I  am  in  tlie  habit  of  being  polite  (which  was 
true),  I  will  show  you  that  there  is  no  insult  in- 
tended in  the  use  of  this  word  *  luml)er.'  At  least, 
I  have  no  intention  of  insulting  or  hurting  anyone's 
feelings.  1  am  sure  that  the  committee  agrees 
with  me."  And  several  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee hastened  to  answer  **  Certainly."  There- 
upon the  Marquis  do  Grammont  cried,  "  That  is 
an  impertinence." 

The  President  called  him  to  order.  How 
could  he  have  avoided  doing  otherwise  ? 

Violent  exclamations  were  raised  at  this  call  to 
order.  Several  members  of  the  Right  rose,  say- 
ing, "  We  protest  against  this,"   and  seemed  in- 
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clined  to  leave  the  Chamber  ;  others  cried  that 
the  affirmations  of  the  reporter  were  interrupted 
by  the  Left  and  called  calumnies.  The  President 
replied  that  he  had  not  heard  the  word  "calumny," 
and  that  if  he  had  heard  it  he  would  have  called  the 
speaker  to  order.  The  point  now  at  issue  was  the 
word  'lumber,'  and  not  the  w^ord  "calumny;"  M. 
Le  Royer,  and  not  an  interrupter  whose  name  even 
was  not  known.  It  was  especially  a  question  of 
the  word  "  impertinence  ;"  and  the  President  asked 
whether  M.  de  Grammont  withdrew  it.  "That 
word,"  said  M.  de  Grammont,  "was  not  a  person- 
ality. I  honour  the  person  of  M.  Le  Royer, 
whom  I  do  not  even  know;  I  will  even  say,  if 
he  particularly  wishes  it,  that  I  venerate  it,  for 
that  is  all  one  to  me  ;  and  I  add  that  when  he 
shall  have  retracted  his  unseemly  word  '  lumber,' 
I  will  withdraw  mine."  The  Right  applauded 
this  vociferously. 

M.  Grévy. — "  When  M.  de  Grammont,  after 
standing  up  several  times,  taking  no  heed  of 
my  reproofs,  and  insisting  on  interrupting  the 
speaker,  ended  by  addressing  to  him  the  expression 
which  you  have  just  heard  him  make  use  of,  it 
seemed  to  me  impossible  not  to  call  him  to  order. 

"  Now,  my  conduct  does  not  appear  to  meet 
with  your  approval;    judging  from   the   hostile 
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iimniffstafious  of  a  part  of  the  Assembly,  it  socina 
cvoii  to  bo  severely  blamed. 

"Gentlemen,  if  you  think  that  I  do  not  fulfil 
my  duties  properly,  you  must  mako  mo  awraro 
of  the  fact.  I  have  neither  asked  nor  sought 
for  tho   ofRco   wliich  you    have   conferred    upon 

me "   {Fresh  cheers  from  ike  Left  and  Left- 

Centre.) 

M.  dr  h  Bordcric. — **  Thoso  cheers  arc  per- 
fectly natural." 

.V.  ('tree II .  ..."  I  have  always  filled  it  to  tho 
best  of  my  ability  with  perfect  justice  and  impar- 
tiality (hear^  hear!).  Since  I  do  not  receive  from 
you,  jjentlemen,  that  justice  to  which  I  feel  I  am 
entitled,  I  shall  know  what  remains  for  me  to  do.** 
{Loud  applause  from  the  Left  and  Left^Centre — 
prolonged  uproar,  Tlœ  Assembly  breaks  up  in 
great  excitement.) 

The  next  day  ^I.  Grévj  sent  in  his  resignation 
with  a  short  note. 

'•  M.  LE  Vice-Président, 

*'  I  beg  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  convey  to 
the  National  Assembly,  my  resignation  of  tho 
functions  of  President. 

"  Accept,  M.  le  Vice-Président, 

"  My  assurances,  &c., 

♦Mules  Grévt." 

Ile  was  re-elected    forthwith  by  349  against 
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231  who  voted  for  M.  Buffet.  But  the  next  day, 
3rd  April,  he  wrote  again  : — "  The  reasons  which 
have  determined  rae  in  my  resignation  of  the  pre- 
sidency do  not  admit  of  my  changing  my  resolu- 
tion, I  must  still  maintain  it.  I  heartily  thank 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  at  the  sitting  yester- 
day gave  me  a  fresh  mark  of  esteem  and  sym- 
pathy, of  which  1  am  deeply  sensible.     I  beg  you 

to   accept,"    &c M.  Buffet  was  elected 

president  at  the  sitting  held  on  April  4th  by  304 
votes.  The  Left  had  voted  for  a  name  honoured 
and  respected  by  aU,  that  of  M.  Martel,  who 
obtained  285  votes. 

The  Chamber  adjourned  from  8th  April  to 
19th  May,  leaving  behind  it  a  Permanent  Com- 
mittee composed  of  twenty-five  members,  of  whom 
eight  belonged  to  the  Left.  During  this  proroga- 
tion M.  Barodet  was  elected  in  Paris,  27th  April, 
against  M.  de  Rémusat. 

This  election  was  the  last  blow  to  the  Govern- 
ment, because  it  was  concluded  from  it,  though 
wrongly,  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  popular.  The 
candidature  was  offered  to  M.  de  Rémusat  by  an 
important  part  of  the  electors  of  Paris.  M. 
Thiers  at  once  showed  his  willingness  to  accept 
him,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  success  would  have 
been  a  master-stroke.  M.  de  Rémusat  was  in- 
clined to  refuse  ;  he  ended  by  accepting,  but  it 
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was  against  his  own  wisli  anil  out  of  deference  to 
Ills  coUtagurs.  Only  M.  .lulos  Simon  was  strongly 
opposed  to  this  candidature.  *'  Whatever  you  may 
do,"  he  said,  "  they  will  accuse  you  of  milking  an 
oflficial  candidate.  Success  is  more  than  doubtful. 
They  talk  of  proposing  M.  Barodet;  be  is  a  very 
formidable  competitor.  The  more  so  that  no  one 
dreams  of  comparing  him  to  M.  do  Remusat. 
With  the  masses  he  will  represent  the  democratic 
Repid)lic,  and  M.  de  Uémusat  the  bourgeois, 
therefore  the  modenite,  or  more  than  moderate, 
the  reactionary  lU'public.  The  law  which  has  just 
suppressed  the  great  Lyons  Municipality,  a  law 
8uj)ported  by  M.  do  Goulard  against  the  express 
wish  of  a  part  of  the  Cabinet,  will  increase  M. 
Barodet's  chances,  who  was  mayor  of  Lyons,  or 
rather  insure  his  success.  Paris  will  vote  against 
the  law  in  electing  ^L  Barodet."  M.  de  Goulard 
treated  these  objections  very  scornfully.  Ho  had 
been,  ever  since  his  entry  into  the  Cabinet  as 
Minister  of  Interior,  at  continual  variance  with 
}k\.  Jules  Simon,  and  wished  to  draw  >L  Thiers 
to  the  Right.  M.  Thiers  persiste*!  in  desiring 
this  candidature,  but  for  motives  very  different 
from  M.  de  Goulard's.  Ho  considered  M.  de 
Rcmusat  the  greatest  political  man  in  the 
country,  and  would  not  admit  that  Paris  could 
vote  against  the  Minister  who  had  just  signed  the 
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treaty  for  the  liberation  of  the  territory.  But 
Paris  is  not  easily  turned  away  from  the  passion 
of  the  moment.  It  gave  180,045  votes  to  M. 
Barodet,  to  M.  de  Rémusat  only  140,000.  This 
was  a  most  serious  blow  to  the  Government. 
The  electors  of  M.  Barodet  in  reality  elected 
Marshal  MacMahon,  though  at  that  time  they  had 
little  notion  of  such  a  thing.  Universal  suffrage 
is  more  intelligent  now. 

By  the  side  of  these  great  events  we  must  men- 
tion a  slight  incident,  which  did  not  deserve  the 
fuss  made  about  it,  but  which  nevertheless  was 
turned  to  account  by  the  reaction. 

M.  Jules  Simon,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
opened  the  general  meeting  of  the  delegates  of 
the  learned  societies  at  the  Sorbonne,  19th  April. 
On  that  occasion  he  made  a  long  speech,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  requirements  of  science,  of  what 
it  had  achieved,  and  especially  of  what  his  suc- 
cessor must  do  in  aid  of  it.  He  finished  with 
these  words  : — 

"  Let  us  all  exert  ourselves  ;  the  time  is  pro- 
pitious, and  the  necessity  urgent. 

"  At  length  our  country,  which  has  suffered 
so  much,  is  returning  to  life  !  It  will  soon 
be  delivered  from  the  last  vestiges  of  foreign 
occupation.  To  whom  shall  we  owe  this  de- 
liverance ?     To   one    single    man    {loud   cheers), 

VOL.  II.  E  e 
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yes,  to  luin  alone.  I  tell  yoii  as  an  eye-witness, 
I  wlio  liave  seen  his  efforts  in  the  midst  of  llio 
ceaselessly  recurring  difticulties  wliicl»  were 
created  for  him  by  party  strife.  Ilo  who  has 
done  this  great  deed  is  a  scholar,  a  sarauf,  one  of 
yourselves,  gentlemen  :  you  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  that  the  liberation  of  the  ti^rritory,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  are  due  to 
him " 

The  numerous  assembly,  composed  of  the  most 
distinguished  snranfs  in  the  country,  greeted  this 
sentence  with  applause.  We  venture  to  say  that 
those  who  read  it  now,  after  an  interval  of  some 
years,  will  find  in  it  only  the  simple  and  natural 
expression  of  an  incontestable  truth.  And  yet 
it  excited,  in  the  majority,  indignation  which 
now  seems  so  little  justified,  that  it  is  im- 
possible, however  much  one  may  wish  it,  not  to 
think  it  ridiculous. 

The  majority  wished,  at  all  costs,  to  secure  for 
itself  the  principal  honour  of  the  liberation  of  the 
territory.  M.  Thiers  had  only  been  their  agent, 
and  had  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  faithfully 
can-ying  out  the  instnictions  which  they  gave 
him.  Unhappily  for  this  exorbitant  claim,  M. 
Thiers  had  for  two  years  been  absolute  chief  of 
the  Government  of  the  State  ;  he  had,  in  person, 
assumed   the  direction  of  the  war,  of   diplomacy 
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and  of  all  tlie  internal  affairs  of  the  country. 
He  had  himself  conducted  with  a  high  hand,  and 
sometimes  haishly,  the  deliberations  of  the  Cham- 
ber. The  day  after  his  nomination  he  had  left 
Bordeaux  with  M.  Jules  Favre  to  go  to  Count 
Bismarck  ;  and  from  that  day  forth  he  had 
worked  night  and  day  to  conclude  peace,  to 
stave  off  all  occasions  of  quarrel,  to  gather  to- 
gether the  means  of  paying  the  five  milliards 
for  the  indemnity,  and  the  three  milliards  for 
expenses  of  all  kinds,  to  hasten  the  time  first 
agreed  upon  for  the  evacuation,  without  resting, 
without  a  moment's  respite  from  overwhelming 
anxieties,  exhibiting  consummate  knowledge  of 
business,  the  shrewdness  of  a  diplomatist,  the 
firmness  of  a  patriot,  the  courage  of  a  citizen, 
often  concealing  his  fears  from  his  most  trusted 
intimates,  and  gaining  ground  inch  by  inch, 
until  at  last  he  could  say  to  France  "  No,  not 
in  1875,  but  in  this  year,  within  a  few  months, 
we  shall  be  free  !  "  What  had  the  Assembly 
to  do  with  all  this  ?    What  could  it  do  ? 

When  a  treaty  had  been  long  and  laboriously 
debated,  in  profound  and  necessary  secrecy,  it 
voted  it.  What  it  might  have  done  besides 
was  to  render  the  task  of  negotiator  and  paci- 
ficator more  easy,  by  quiet  and  confidence. 
Instead    of  that,    it    stirred    v^    fresh    quarrels 
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daily.  This  is  wliat  was  said  by  contemporary 
France,  an<l  recordiKl  by  history. 

Hut,  it  may  bo  said,  if  M.  Thiers  conducted 
ntMTotiations,  foresaw  dan^»r,  roj)airod  errors, 
realized  loans,  nuule  payments,  and  if  he  did 
all  this,  as  must  be  admitted,  in  the  midst  of 
the  incessant  strife  which  tlic  majority  kept  up, 
sometimes  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  the 
majority  at  U-ast  maintained  trancjuillity  in 
the  country,  and  in  that  way  helped  him  in  his 
labours. 

Did  the  majority  do  anythinfj  of  the  kind? 
Did  it  not  repeat  every  day  that  wo  had  no 
Government,  that  the  lU'public  was  only  pro- 
visional, and  multiply  interpellations,  the  results 
of  which  mipht  be  to  destroy  the  Government? 
Did  it  not  manifest  hostility  amounting  to 
passion  ari^inst  the  largo  towns,  and  especially 
against  Paris  ?  Did  it  not  select  a  time  when 
unity  of  action  was  essential  to  recommend  every 
measure  of  decentralization  :  the  suppression  of 
sub-prefects,  the  election  of  mayors,  the  impunity 
of  the  press,  measures  which  might  ho  excellent 
in  themselves,  but  which  were  inopportune,  and 
which  it  hastened  to  forget  when  it  came  into 
power  at  a  moment  which  was  more  propitious 
to  liberty  ?  Was  it  the  Assembly  who  reorgan- 
ized and  filled  up  the  cadres  of  the  army,  who 
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found  generals  for  it,  and  directed  their  opera- 
tions ?  History  will  not  reproach  the  Assembly 
with  not  having  done  that  which  was  not  for  it  to 
do,  which  it  could  not  do,  but  history  will  reproach 
it  with  being  wanting  in  justice  and  gratitude  to 
the  great  citizen  who  saved  it.  The  chief  object 
of  the  majority,  after  the  welfare  of  the  country — 
for  we  cannot,  we  must  not,  deny  that  it  was 
patriotic — was  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic,  and  it  is  but  too  true  that  party 
intrigues  more  than  once  endangered  the  only 
task  to  which  in  those  terrible  years  all  good 
citizens  should  have  devoted  themselves. 

M.  Jules  Simon  had  then  committed  the  crime 
of  saying  that  M.  Thiers  was  the  liberator  of 
the  territory.  The  reactionary  press  gave  the 
signal.  M.  Buffet,  the  new  president,  proclaimed 
everywhere  that  if  these  words  were  not  openly 
disavowed  he  should  immediately  recall  the 
Chamber.  M.  de  Goulard,  who  was  gentleness 
and  amiability  personified,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  life,  completely  lost  all  self-restraint,  and 
made  a  violent  scene  in  the  Council.  He  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  that  his  taking  office  as  Minister 
of  the  Interior  was  to  be  the  commencement  of 
a  new  policy.  One  day  he  had  even  said  to  his 
colleagues,  to   their  profound  astonishment,   "  1 
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must  let  my  hand  bo  felt  ;'*  whereas  it  was  in 
order  that  his  hand  should  not  bo  felt  that 
M.  Thiers  had  chosen  him. 

Tliis  excellent  man  was  a  pood  patriot,  a  pood 
adujinistrator,  but  a  somewhat  bewildered  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  In  the  Cabinet  he  represented 
the  reactionary  party,  and  M.  .lulcs  Simon  the 
Left.  They  both  rcsipneil  at  the  same  titnc,  and 
with  one  acconl.  M.  Thiers  pave  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  to  M.  Casimir  Périer.  In  order 
to  make  a  place  in  the  (-abinet  for  M.  Berenger, 
a  good  speaker,  ami  a  inaii  of  strong  character 
and  lucidity  of  ideas,  tho  office  w^hich  M.  Jules 
Simon  resigned  was  made  a  double  one  ;  ^I.  Wad- 
diiigton  being  appointed  to  the  ^Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  M.  de  Fourtou,  who  gave  up  the 
Public  Works  to  M.  Bérenger,  appointed  to  the 
Administration  of  Public  Worship.  Thus  tho 
Cabinet  was  renewed  and  strengthened  for  the  last 
great  struggle. 

M.  Thiers  wrote  tho  following  letter  to  M.  Jules 
Simon  : — 
•'  My  dear  colleague  and  friend, 

**  It  is  with  a  great  pang  that  I  part  with  you. 
...  I  shall  always  remember  the  three  years 
during  which  you  have  been  to  me  a  friend,  a 
coll(»ague  on  whom  I  could  lean,  and  a  fellow- 
worker  of  rarest  capacity.     In  my  eyes  you  are 
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the  able  man  j:)a?'  excellence,  and  it  needs  the 
■uTetched  passions  of  the  hour  to  make  it  possible 
that  your  services  should  be  set  aside.  But  you 
remain,  and  will  remain,  in  the  midst  of  the 
national  representation,  and  there  you  will  have 
one  of  the  best  places.  You  will  one  day  be  a 
resource  for  om'  country  in  the  series  of  ad- 
ventures which  the  future  may  have  in  store  for 
it.  God  grant  they  may  end  well.  As  for  me, 
I  make  a  last  effort  without  knowing  what  will 
be  the  result.  But  it  will  be  the  last,  and  I  shall 
then  go  to  seek  rest  in  the  midst  of  my  friends, 
among  whom  you  will  occupy,  I  hope,  the  first 
rank. 

"  Yours  cordially, 

''A.  TfllBES. 

"May  18,  1873." 
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V. 

The  C}iainl)or  roassomblod  on  ^fonday,  10th  ^îay. 
M.  Butrrt,  the  president,  immediately  read  tho 
following  : — 

**  Tho  undcrRignod,  convinced  that  the  gravity 
of  tho  situation  requires  a  Cabinet  at  the  head 
of  affaifs  whoso  strength  will  reassure  the  country, 
ask  leave  to  inter])ellato  th«»  ministry  on  the  recent 
nioditications  which  have  been  made  in  it,  and  on 
tho  necessity  of  causing  a  resolutely  conservative 
policy  to  prevail  in  the  Government. 

*'  They  propose  Friday  for  the  interpellation.** 
This  document  bore  no  less  than  320  signatures. 
With  such  numbers,  a  party  is  always  master  of 
an  Assembly.  Tho  majority  manifested  their  in- 
tentions plainly  the  next  day  by  electing  M.  de 
Goulard  first  vice-president  of  the  Assembly  by 
3G7  votes.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  either 
within  or  without  the  Assembly  that  these  307 
members  had   resolved  on  the  overthrow  of  M. 
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Thiers  and  the  substitution  of  IMarshal  MacMahon 
in  his  place.  Ever  since  the  montli  of  February 
the  Marshal  had  assiduously  attended  the  debates 
in  the  Chamber,  and  on  all  sides  he  was 
pointed  out  as  "  The  President  of  the  Right." 
Only  before  the  last  prorogation  the  time  had 
not  been  fixed.  M.  Buffet  was  President, 
M.  Barodet  was  elected,  the  anticipated  evacua- 
tion of  the  territory  was  decided  on,  therefore 
all  that  was  now  wanting  was  a  speech  and  a 
ballot. 

The  event  of  24th  May,  which  took  the  country 
at  large  by  surprise,  was  foreseen  by  all  who 
closely  followed  the  course  of  politics.  The  Right, 
who  had  long  allowed  their  anger  to  be  evident, 
no  longer  took  any  trouble  to  conceal  their 
intention.  M.  Thiers  had  voluntarily  precipitated 
the  crisis  by  his  message  of  13th  November.  He 
held,  as  a  statesman,  that  after  the  liberation  had 
been  effected,  the  provisional  form  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  a  source  of  weakness  to  it  and 
of  ruin  to  the  country.  Therefore  it  was  ne- 
cessary either  to  convince  the  Right  of  their 
weakness  or  to  make  way  for  them. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  on  the  19th, 
he  knew  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand.  It  came 
a  few  weeks  earlier  than  he  had  expected.     The 
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coalition  compromisod  our  f^ateet  interest,  tho 
liberation  of  tho  territory,  by  tlius  brinj^injç 
on  a  crisis  nt  a  time  when  tho  last  divisions 
of  tho  (jorinan  army  wore  commencing  their 
retrr«at,  and  this  was  playing  an  invidious  part. 
.M.  'I'liiers  said  several  times  during  the  debate, 
•'  Vou  are  acting  five  weeks  too  soon  ;  it  would 
have  been  both  wiser  and  more  patriotic  to  wait 
five  weeks  longer."  That  is  to  say,  until  the 
liberation  had  bwn  completely  effected.  Tho 
Right  were  fully  aware  of  this;  but  they  said, 
firstly,  that  the  treaties  had  been  signed,  the  money 
was  ready,  the  movement  had  commenced,  that 
there  was  no  diflficulty  pending  between  tho  two 
governments,  and  that  doul)iless  the  operation 
would  be  completed  without  hindnmce  ;  and 
secondly,  they  would  not  give  the  majority,  which 
they  had  formed  with  such  dilliculty,  time  to  melt 
away. 

This  majority  was  very  precarious. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  since  the  meeting  of  tho 
Assembly  at  Bordraux,  tho  Kight  had  been  in  tho 
majority,  but  it  was  an  opposition  majority.  It 
is  always  easy  to  get  iip  a  majority  in  opposition, 
by  coalitions.  Constitutionalists,  Legitimists, 
and  Bonapartists,  will  readily  agree  to  pass 
a  bill  which  has  no  stnctly  political  character, 
or  to  resist   liepubiican  tendencies,  or  to   over- 
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throw'  a  minister.  But  they  could  not  displace 
M.  Thiers  without  rephicing  him,  and  tlie  choice 
of  his  successor  was  not  an  act  of  opposition, 
but  an  act  of  government.  The  three  monarchies 
had  an  equal  interest  in  overthrowing  M.  Thiers, 
because  the  fact  of  his  being  in  power  indefinitely 
adjourned  their  return,  and  every  day  increased 
the  chances  of  the  stability  and  definite  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  ;  but  the  difficulty  was 
to  find  a  successor  to  him  who,  while  he  would  be 
little  in  favour  of  the  Republic,  would  not  give 
the  advantage  to  the  Legitimists,  the  Bona- 
partists,  or  the  Orleanists.  This  difficulty 
stopped  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  for  some 
time  ;  and  the  members  of  the  Government,  whose 
eyes  were  open,  looked  on  with  much  interest,  as 
may  well  be  imagined,  at  the  efforts  which  were 
made  to  overcome  it.  M.  Thiers,  who  reckoned 
gratitude  as  of  some  account,  believed  that  the 
Right  would  find  no  way  out  of  their  difiiculty. 
He  said,  "  They  have  nobody."  A  general  was 
required,  first,  to  maintain  the  army,  and  then 
to  appease  certain  susceptibilities  and  preten- 
sions. We  had  no  lack  of  generals.  M.  Thiers 
had  made  answer  one  day  to  an  ambitious  and 
restless  general,  who  complained  of  a  certain 
choice  made  by  Government  for  a  very  important 
post,  "  No  one  of  you  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
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victory."  The  remark  wafl  a  just  one,  thoujçh 
Bevere,  and  above  all  it  was  well  appliotl.  We 
had,  alas  !  no  victorious  generals,  but  we  had 
penenils  of  great  merit  who  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  army  ;  wo  even  had  many.  If 
merit  were  the  only  consideration,  we  might  have 
been  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  candidates. 
But  merit  was  not  enough,  there  was  a  more 
difficult  condition  to  be  satisfied  ;  we  must  have 
a  general  wlio  was  not  too  obscun»,  and  yet  who 
did  not  take  too  decided  a  line  in  {x^htics.  Such 
a  man,  in  such  times  as  ours,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  find.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 
the  army  fights  and  does  not  counsel.  All  parties 
repeat  this  fine  maxim  with  great  emphasis  when 
they  despair  of  having  the  army  on  their  side. 
The  Constitution  of  1848  lays  down  in  its  104th 
Article  tliat  "  tlie  armed  force  is  essentially 
obedient."  It  adds  that  *'  no  armed  body  can 
hold  deliberations."  This  is  both  right  and 
reasonable  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  the  case,  if  we 
mean  by  this  that  the  scandal  of  prr)7iw7irj'(77;nVn^)/», 
which  elsewhere  have  too  often  set  up  might  for 
right,  do  not  take  place  in  France.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  air  is  thick  with  revolution,  or  prepara- 
tions for  revolution,  the  question  is  eagerly  asked, 
whether  the  chiefs  of  the  army  will  obey  the  law, 
and    whether    the    army    will    obey    its    chiefs? 
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And,  even  apart  from  revolutions  and  coups  d'état^ 
tliere  are  times  when  generals,  if  not  soldiers  and 
subaltern  oflBcers,  can  only  avoid  declaring  them- 
selves if  they  have  been  blessed  by  Providence 
"with  a  rare  talent  for  silence.  Among  our 
generals  of  1873,  some  had  taken  part  in  the 
Imperial  coup  d'état^  which  of  course  excluded 
them;  others  had  been  ministers,  or  aides-de-camp, 
or  favourites  of  the  Emperor,  and  owed  their 
advancement  to  their  personal  devotion  to  him; 
others,  while  accepting  commands  under  the 
Republic,  loudly  proclaimed  their  attachment  to 
the  Orleans  family  or  to  the  Legitimate  royalty. 
The  same  general  might,  according  to  the  occasion, 
be  a  passionate  Legitimist  or  Orleanist  ;  he  might 
fight  against  the  Republic  under  any  flag,  even  that 
with  the  stain  of  Sedan  upon  it  ;  but  no  emergency 
of  his  position,  no  effort  of  his  will,  could 
make  a  neutral  of  him,  and  it  was  above  all  a 
neutral  of  whom  we  stood  in  need.  This  valuable 
quality  of  neutrality  was  specially  wanting  in 
General  Changarnier,  even  more  than  in  all  the 
others  ;  and  besides,  he  had  all  the  defects  of  youth, 
although  he  had  completed  his  eightieth  year 
just  one  month  previously.  Of  the  Republican 
generals,  many  of  whom — Chanzy,  Jaureguiberry, 
Pothnau,  Frébault,  Faidherbe  —  had  a  great 
military  reputation,  there  could  be  no  question. 
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The  objections  ngainst  nil  the  generals,  one  alone 
excepted,  were  so  dccidfd  and  so  evident, 
that  the  choice  was  not  far  to  seek.  The  three 
coalesced  monarchies  then  agreed  in  nominating 
Marshal  ^lacMahoii,  who  was  indicated  by 
Lis  rank,  and  ])v  the  position  of  commander- 
in-chief  which  M.  Thiers  had  given  him.  It 
might  be  said  that  ho  was  not  enrolled  in 
any  party.  His  family  traditions  were  Ix'critimist, 
but  his  career  had  been  under  the  Emperor, 
who  also  had  specially  distinguished  liira.  An 
occasion  was  called  to  mind  on  which  ho  had 
proved  that  he  was  no  courtier,  and  that  he  knew 
how  to  vote  and  speak  independently.  It  is  a 
very  certain  and  a  very  curious  fact,  that  if  any 
scruple  had  prevented  him  from  yielding  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Right,  it  would  have  had  nobody  to 
take  the  place. 

The  majonty  had  then  fixed  upon  him.  It  was 
also  necessary  to  have  a  coalition  ministry 
ready,  into  which  each  party  wanted  to  introduce 
sentinels.  ^M.  de  Broglio  took  with  him  !M.  Beule, 
who  would  in  no  way  inconvenience  him,  for 
the  Home  department;  M.  liatbie,  who  had 
invented  the  happy  but  dangerous  phrase  of 
**  a  ministry  of  combat,"  was  relrgated  to  the 
^linistr}'  of  Public  Instruction.  ^I.  Krnoul,  M.  de 
la  Bouilltrie,  Admiral    Dompierro  d'llornoy,  and 
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M.  de  Meaiix,  amply  represented  the  Legitimist 
party.  M.  Magne  took  Finance  in  the  name  of 
the  Empire.  The  Minister  of  War  had  yet  to 
be  found.  It  was  well  known  that  M.  de  Cissey 
would  not  refuse  to  take  the  post  ad  interim. 
The  Staif  being  thus  constituted,  the  Due  de 
Broglie  took  upon  himself  to  give  battle.  On 
the  23rd  May  he  ascended  the  tribune  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sitting  to  support  the 
interpellation. 

"  The  elections  of  the  27th  April,  and  the  11th 
May,  have,"  he  said,  "  given  the  victory  in  fact 
to  the  Kadical  party.  Universal  suffrage  is  orga- 
nized in  such  a  way  that  if  it  is  not  kept  in  order, 
the  radical  party  will  soon,  by  means  of  the  elec- 
tions, attain  the  direction  of  affairs. 

"  The  Radical  is  not  an  ordinary  political  party, 
it  is  a  social  party.  Absolute  civil  equality, 
religious  liberty,  and  universal  suffrage  do  not 
satisfy  it.  It  believes  tliat  there  yet  remain 
great  reforms,  almost  social  revolutions,  to  be 
carried  out.  Consequently  it  is  a  party  which 
threatens  to  recast  if  not  to  destroy,  the  present 
basis  of  society." 

Was  the  Government,  constituted  as  it  was  up 
to  the  16th  ]\Iay,  prepared  to  resist  the  Radical 
party  ?     Was  it  able  to  prevent  their  success  ? 

There  were  two  opposite  and  co-existent  poli- 
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cies  in  the  Cabinet  which  had  each  their  momentary 
supremacy,  prevailing  by  turns,  and  in  a  manner 
dividing  the  map  of  Franco  bet  ween  tliem,  so  that 
whnK>  regions  seemed  to  be  given  up  by  the 
Administration  to  one  or  the  other  party. 

The  Due  de  Hroghe  and  his  friends  had  long 
before  pointed  out  to  M.  Thiers  this  antagonism 
between  his  ministers,  and  the  want  of  unity,  and 
consequently  of  strength  that  n'8ult<^d  from  it. 
The  candidature  of  M.  do  Rémusat  finally  con- 
vinced every  one,  that  if  there  were  no  friends  or 
adherents  of  the  Radical  party  in  the  Cabinet, 
there  were  in  it  ministers  who  looked  upon  for- 
bi'arance  and  compromise  as  the  best  means  of 
restraining  its  passi(m.H,  or  lessening  its  preten- 
sions, and  who  thought  that  it  ought  to  bo  treated 
with  gentleness  and  patience,  not  dealt  with 
according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law  ;  and  that 
whatever  there  might  be  of  harshness  in  legal 
repression  should  bo  tempered  by  graciousness  in 
personal  relations.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
wished  to  break  with  it  in  form  as  well  as  in 
substance,  and  to  seek  for  alliances  with  the 
Right.  This  division  of  opinion  had  declared 
itself  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  candi- 
dature of  M.  liarodet.  What  did  the  Radical 
party  want,  when  it  set  M.  Barodet  in  opposition 
to  M.  do  Rémusat,  the  deposed  mayor  of  Lyons 
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against  the  minister  of  M.  Thiers  ?  It  wanted  its 
revenge  for  the  act,  recently  accepted  by  the 
Government,  and  energetically  supported  by  ono 
of  its  ministers,  which  suppressed  the  municipa- 
lity of  Lyons.  What,  asked  M.  de  Broglie,  had 
the  ofiBcial  or  officious  organs  of  the  Government, 
the  patrons  of  the  candidature,  done  during  the 
electoral  period  ?  They  had  condemned  that  act 
as  a  blow  aimed  against  the  municipal  franchise. 
One  minister  supports,  another  repudiates  it. 
M.  de  Goulard  assists  the  Assembly  in  over- 
throwing this  citadel  of  the  Radical  party  ;  M.  de 
Eémusat  accuses  the  Assembly  of  having  offered 
a  gratuitous  provocation  to  municipal  franchise. 

While  this  great  electoral  contest  was  going 
on,  M.  Jules  Simon  delivered  a  speech  which 
contained  a  grave  offence  against  the  Assembly,  at 
a  congress  of  learned  societies. 

"  To  say,  in  fact,  that  one  man,  and  one  man 
only,  however  illustrious  he  may  be,  has  effected 
the  liberation  of  French  territory,  to  say  so 
when  the  Assembly  had  received  the  redemption 
of  our  independence  as  its  first  mission  from 
the  country,  was  to  tell  it  that  it  had  neglected 
and  endangered  the  most  sacred  portion  of  its 
mandate.  Whether  this  was  asserted  expressly, 
or  by  inference,  the  offence  remains  the  same." 

And  it  was  not  only  an  offence.  "  It  offered 
"VOL.   II.  F  f 
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a  very  considerable  support  to  the  first  article  of 
the  proi^ramme  of  the  Radical  party,  since  that 
first  article  is  tho  immediato  dissolution  of  the 
Assembly." 

M.  de  Broglio  stated  that  M.  Jules  Simon's 
words  were  disavowed  in  tho  most  formal  manner 
by  M.  de  Goulard  in  the  Permanent  Committee. 

"  He  declared  that  ho  would  not  bo  answerable 
for  them.  The  conflict  had  then  reached  tho 
acute  stage.  The  newspapers  had  taken  it  up, 
and  the  two  opinions  were  represented  by  M. 
de  Goulard  on  tho  one  side,  and  by  M.  .lui»  s 
Simon  on  the  other.  This  contest  was  carried 
on  with  all  possiijje  publicity  for  threo  weeks, 
each  of  the  ministers  being  supported  by  certain 
journals,  and  tho  public  waiting  to  see  to  which 
side  tho  Government  would  incline." 

The  two  ministers  left  tho  Cabinet  together. 
But  in  what  sense  have  they  been  replaced  ?  In 
the  sense  of  M.  Jules  Simon  ;  for  M.  Casimir 
Tcrier,  M.  Bérenger,  and  M.  Waddington,  repre- 
sent the  opinions  of  M.Jules  Simon,  while  they  in 
no  way  represent  those  of  M.  do  Goulard.  There- 
fore the  reconstituted  Cabinet  has  less  power  to 
defend  conservative  doctrines  against  Radical  in- 
vasion, than  had  the  Cabinet  of  a  we<.'k  before. 
This  was  close  reasoning;  yet  might  be  accused  of 
several  inaccuracies,  and  of  one  serious  reservation. 
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That  tlie  last  election  had  given  the  victory  to 
the  Radical  party  was  an  undeniable  fact  ;  but 
from  this  partial  success  to  argue  the  near  and 
probable  advent  to  power  of  the  Radical  party, 
was  an  allegation  without  proof  or  likelihood.  The 
wind  blew  then,  as  now,  towards  the  Republic,  but 
that  is  not  the  same  thing  as  radicalism,  and  we 
have  seen  at  many  epochs  that  in  republican 
majorities  it  is  not  the  ultras  who  get  the  upper 
hand. 

It  ought  to  be  clearly  understood  that  when  we 
speak  of  the  Radical  party  according  to  M.  de 
Broglie,  we  include  under  that  title  the  impatient 
and  imprudent  Republicans,  who  take  no  account 
either  of  present  needs  or  of  the  conditions  in- 
dispensable to  good  order  ;  in  a  word,  the  advanced, 
the  ultras.  It  is  a  vague  word,  because  it  charac- 
terizes a  party  which  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  moderate  Republicans  rather  by  its  passions 
than  by  its  doctrines. 

If  M.  de  Broglie  meant  to  refer  to  down- 
right Republicans,  he  would  have  called  them 
Jacobins.  If  he  had  meant  those  Republicans 
who  modify  property,  or  who  deny  it,  he 
would  have  called  them  Socialists  or  Commu- 
nists. But  he  said  "  The  Radicals,"  on  purpose 
to  avoid  precision.  It  is  a  constant  habit  with 
his  party  to  give  to  the  Republicans  the   name 
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of  Radicals,  and  to  represent  Radicalism  not  as 
a  political  enemy,  but  as  a  social  danger. 

When  M.  de  Broplie  spoke  of  two  opposite 
policies  in  the  Cabinet,  he  was  right.  It  had  been 
so  ever  since  the  Bordeaux  days.  M.  de  Larcy 
and  AI.  Jules  Simon,  who  were  in  the  same  cabi- 
net, had  never  belonged  to  the  same  party.  The 
exceptional  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  Assembly  itself,  explained  these 
anomalies,  but  did  not  remove  their  inconvenience. 
After  the  2 Itli  May,  the  same  causes  produce<ltho 
same  effects  ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  remark  that 
the  same  orator  who  made  such  a  display  of  the 
disagreement  of  opinion  between  ^I.  Jules  Simon 
and  M.  de  Goulard,  had  in  his  pocket  a  list  of  a 
Cabinet,  in  which  his  own  name  occurred  in  com- 
pany with  those  of  M.  Magne  and  M.  Ernoul.  The 
antagonism  pointed  out  by  M.  do  Broglie,  was 
none  the  less  real  ;  the  three  examples  cited  by 
him,  the  act  with  regard  to  the  municipality  of 
Lyons,  the  election  of  M.  de  Rrmusat,  and  the 
speech  of  M.  Jules  Simon  at  the  Sorbonne,  were 
not  the  only  proofs,  but  these  three  examples 
sufficed  for  the  demonstration  and  were  all  three 
indisputable.  M.  Jules  Simon  contested  in  the 
Council  the  act  regarding  the  municipality  of 
Lyons  :  ho  even  believed  that  he  had  brought 
over    the    majority   to  his   opinion  ;    and  he  has 
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always  tlioiiglit  that  M.  de  Goulard  had,  in  the 
warmth  of  discussion,  pledged  the  Cabinet  be3''ond 
what  was  justified  by  the  resolutions  taken  in 
common.  He  spoke  bitterly  of  it  in  the  next 
day's  Council,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  in 
his  resignation.  It  was  the  same  thing  with 
regard  to  the  candidature  of  M.  de  Rémusat.  M. 
Jules  Simon  opposed  that  candidature,  he  did  not 
believe  in  its  success.  Far  from  thinking,  with 
M.  de  Broglie,  that  its  partisans  gave  it  too  pro- 
nounced a  Republican  character,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  its  supporters  addressed  themselves  too  much 
to  the  reactionary,  and  not  enough  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  ;  he  told  his  colleagues  that  by  delay- 
ing the  Lyons  election,  they  lost  M.  de  Rémusat's 
chance.  He  would  not  even  be  present  at  a 
conflict  of  which  he  disapproved  and  which  he 
thought  ill-managed.  He  spent  the  election  time 
in  the  South. 

As  for  his  speech  at  the  Sorbonne,  it  is  very 
true  that  M.  de  Goulard  bitterly  reproached  him 
with  it  in  the  Council.  For  two  days  he  even 
refused  to  pubHsh  the  text  of  it  in  the  Journal 
Officiel,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  most  unfounded 
suppositions.  He  gave  way  only  at  M.  Thiers* 
command,  and  on  the  formal  announcement  of 
M .  Jules  Simon  that  if  his  speech  was  not  published 
he  would  resign  his   portfolio.     M.  Jules  Simon 
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rnor(X>vor  dosirod  \o  be  sololv  account  able  for  his 
own  words,  and  it  was  with  his  autliorization,  or 
rather  at  liis  request,  that  M.  do  Goulard  and 
M.  Dufaure  made  that  declaration. 

M.  (h>  Broplio  was  therefore  in  the  right  upon 
these  sevenil  points,  or  rather,  he  would  have  l)een 
in  tlie  ri«^ht  up  to  the  IGth  May  exclusive.  Hut 
from  that  date  M.  Jules  Simon  and  M.  de  Goulard, 
who  understood  better  than  any  one  that  things 
could  not  go  on  in  that  manner,  left  the  Cabinet 
together.  M.  Thiers  had  filled  up  their  places 
with  Republican  ministers.  The  Cabinet  was 
therefore  very  homogeneous  at  the  time  of  the 
debate,  infinitely  more  so,  at  any  rate,  than  the 
reactionary  Cabinets  have  ever  been. 

M.  do  Broglie,  as  though  he  were  bent  upon 
Bfiowingthat  his  argument  was  no  longer  a])plicable, 
insisted  on  the  Republican  character  of  the  new 
Cabinet.  It  may  even  be  said  that  he  exaggerated 
it.  He  was  not  quite  within  the  truth  when  ho 
asserted  that  MM.  Casimir  Pcrier,  Bérenger,  and 
Waddington  carried  on  the  policy  of  M.  Jides 
Simon,  and  even  carried  it  further  than  ho  did. 
^I.  Waddington  IxOonged  to  tho  most  moderate 
section  of  the  Left-Centre.  M.  Bérenger  had 
defended  the  act  on  the  Lyons  municipahty 
as  much  and  better  than  M.  do  Goulard. 

These    are   details   of  but    slight  importance. 
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That  wliicli  might  justly  be  brought  against  the 
Right  is  that  it  would  not  admit,  as  it  had  so 
often  done,  that  it  was  simply  making  war  against 
the  Republic.  If  it  had  said  through  its  spokes- 
man, "  We  see  that  the  Republic  is  consolidating 
itself  under  the  Government  of  M.  Thiers,  and  for 
that  cause  it  is  that  we  overthrow  it,"  it  would 
have  spoken  the  truth  at  once,  and  would  have 
given  to  the  whole  of  M.  de  Broglie's  speech  that 
strength  which  accompanies  plain  dealing. 

Yes,  universal  suffrage  was  leading  to  the 
Republic.  Yes,  the  result  of  the  duration  of 
M.  Thiers'  Government  was  the  foundation  and 
the  sanction  of  the  Republic.  Yes,  there  were 
among  the  ministry  Republicans  by  conviction  ; 
M.  Jules  Simon  was  far  from  being  the  only  one  ; 
he  was  hardly  even  older  in  his  adherence  to  the 
Republic  than  M.  Dufaure,  who  had  not  changed 
since  1848.  Yes,  M.  Jules  Simon  and  some  few 
of  his  colleagues  pressed  for  a  reconciliation  and 
good  understanding  with  the  other  sections  of  the 
Republican  party,  to  the  exclusion  of  course  of  the 
enemies  of  society  and  of  liberty.  And  finally, 
M.  Casimir  Périer,  M.  Bérenger,  and  M.  AVad- 
dington  were  on  the  side  of  that  conciliation 
towards  persons,  without  any  concession  of  prin- 
ciples, which  was  M.  Thiers'  wish  also.  Once  more, 
if  M.  de  Broglie  had  said,  "  We  want  to  overthrow 
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M.  Thiers  becanso  wo  want  to  overthrow  tho 
Republic, "  tlio  situation  would  have  been  a  nobler 
one  for  him  and  his,  and  better  defined  for  all  tho 
world.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  speak  openly  if 
you  are  speaking  in  the  name  of  three  irreconcilable 
enemies,  wlio  liavo  nothing  but  a  hatred  in 
common  ? 

^I.  Dufaure  and  ^I.  Tliiers  made  answer  one 
after  the  other  to  M.  de  Broglie.  M.  Dufaure 
went  through  tho  speech  point  by  point,  but  ^f. 
Thiers  hardly  alluded  to  it  ;  he  ascended  the  tribune 
in  orderto  relate  tho  history  of  his  ownGovornment, 
to  show  the  Assembly  that  it  was  encouraging 
moral  disorder  in  France  by  its  divisions,  and 
that  there  was  but  one  remedy  left  :  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Republic.  His  speech  was  surrounded 
with  all  tlie  fonnalities  prescribed  by  the  new  act 
of  the  Thirty.  A  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  transmitted  to  the  Assembly,  had  first 
declared  that  it  was  not  a  Cabinet  question,  but  a 
Government  question  that  was  under  discussion. 
Then  M.  Thiers  h.id  given  n9tice  by  a  message 
that  he  was  intending  to  speak.  No  one  could 
speak  after  him  during  the  same  sitting.  It  vexed 
the  impatient  spirits  on  the  Right  that  they  had 
to  submit  to  the  law  which  they  themselves  had 
made.  They  decided,  and  without  fitting  respect 
for  M.  Thiers*  age,  that  he  should  be  heard  at  nine 
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o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  this  way  a  second 
sitting  might  be  held  in  the  same  day,  and  in 
the  evening  Marshal  MacMahon  should  be  pro- 
claimed. 

"  I  am  the  chief  culprit,"  began  M.  Thiers,  "  I 
come  to  confess  it  with  the  pride  of  a  clear  con- 
science and  the  candour  of  an  honest  citizen." 

He  did  not  conceal  that  there  was  some  bit- 
terness in  his  heart,  but  there  should  be  none 
upon  his  lips.  They  were  in  a  great  hurry  to 
snatch  the  power  out  of  his  hands,  the  very 
moment  that  the  task  of  the  liberation  of  the  terri- 
tory had  been  accomplished.  The  liberation  was 
obtained,  the  treaty  signed,  the  appointed  sums 
were  ready  ;  there  only  remained  to  carry  out  the 
movement  of  retreat,  which  would  last  five  weeks. 
They  might  have  waited  five  weeks  before  pro- 
nouncing the  famous  "  Turn  out,  if  you  please  !  " 
It  would  have  been  wiser  and  more  patriotic. 

M.  Thiers  had  been  openly  reproached  with  not 
having  a  homogeneous  Cabinet.  That  must  meaa 
that  they  held  it  a  crime  that  Republicans  were 
in  it.  If  he  had  been  willing  to  govern  by  members 
of  the  Right,  and  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Right,  it  is  clear  that  the  Right  would  not  have 
overthrown  him.  All  parties  had  offered  to 
defend  him  at  the  same  price  ;  but  neither  the 
situation  of  France,  nor  that  of  the  Assembly, 
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would  aflmit  of  his  makinfr  a  party  Govommonf, 
which  wouhl  immediately  have  become  a  Govern- 
ment of  civil  war.  This  it  was  which  in  1871  had 
made  the  Pact  of  Bordeaux  necessary.  AVas  the 
state  of  things  at  all  changed  ?  Had  the  parties 
laid  down  their  arms  ?  "  You  will  look  at  us  and 
judge  us,  you  have  a  right  to  do  so  ;  but  it  is  your 
duty  to  look  at  yourselves,  and  recognize  in 
what  an  unexampled  condition  of  discord  you  are 
here. 

"  In  this  Assembly,  as  in  all  others,  there  is  a 
Right  and  a  Left  ;  but  the  two  parties  are  in 
almost  equal  numbers  on  either  side,  they  are 
separated  by  irreconcilable  differences,  and  they 
themselves  are  troubled  by  profound  divisions  : 
two  Republics  here,  and  there  three  Monarchies. 

**  You  cannot  deny  your  numerical  equality  on 
the  24th  May,  for  on  the  23rd  you  counted  your- 
selves over  twice,  once  for  M.  de  Larcy  and  once 
for  M.  Martel,  30 i  against  308,  323  against  330  ; 
this  is  the  strength  of  the  two  armies.  This 
comparison  gives  the  advantage  by  a  few  votes  to 
the  Monarchists  in  the  Assembly,  but  in  the 
country  the  Republicans  have  it.  If  you  would 
deny  this,  you  must  neither  read  the  papers  nor 
have  the  power  of  understanding  the  voice  of 
the  public  ;  you  must  forget  all  those  successive 
elections  which  have   so   roused  the   ire  of  the 
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Monarcliists,  because  they  tell  against  them. 
Even  if  the  Monarchists  had  numbers  on  their 
side,  which  is  not  the  case,  they  could  found 
nothing,  because  they  cannot  unite  together.  The 
first  of  the  three  Monarchies  which  should  attempt 
to  establish  itself,  would  forthwith  have  to  cope 
with  the  other  two,  leaving  the  Republicans,  who 
are  alone  enough  to  crush  it,  out  of  the  question. 
The  Right  can  only  attain  to  power  by  an  equivo- 
cation ;  it  can  only  govern  through  an  equivo- 
cation. It  is  condemned  to  be  provisional,  and 
its  rule  would  condemn  the  country  to  a  pro- 
visional state,  that  is  to  say,  to  ruin,  both  material 
and  moral. 

*'  There  is  a  difference  between  yesterday  and 
to-day.  Yesterday,  that  is  to  say,  at  Bordeaux, 
neither  a  Monarchy  nor  the  Republic  could  be 
formed,  because  material  disorder  had  to  be  re- 
paired, and  material  and  organic  elements  of  life 
restored  to  France.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  has  overcome  anarchy,  re-formed  the 
Administration,  the  army,  and  the  finances,  and 
liberated  the  territory,  a  definitive  Republic  may 
be"  formed.  A  Monarchy  there  cannot  be,  because 
there  are  three  claimants  and  but  one  throne." 

In  accepting  office  at  Bordeaux,  M.  Thiers  had 
undertaken  a  double  task,  a  task  of  present  urgency 
and  a  task  for  the  future. 
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"What  was  the  situation?  I  will  recall  it  in 
two  words,  not  to  lay  claim  to  gratitude, —  I  know 
what  men  are,  and  it  is  not  that  which  I  ask  of 
them, — but  to  obtain  justice, — justice,  but  not  for 
myself;  at  my  age  all  I  require  is  an  honoured 
memory,  and  that  I  hope  to  leave  behind  me. 
(Yr,!  yrs!) 

"  No,  I  have  no  fear  for  my  memory,  for  I  liave 
no  intention  of  appealing  to  party  tribunals  ;  before 
them  I  am  found  wanting,  but  I  am  not  found 
wanting  at  the  tribunal  of  history,  and  I  deserve 
to  appear  before  it.     {Applause  from  the  Left.) 

*'  Let  me  recall  the  facts  :  400,000  men  occupied 
the  north  of  France  as  far  as  the  Loire;  of  two 
liostile  armies,  the  one  menaced  Bordeaux,  the 
other  Lyons.  As  for  our  own  troops,  some,  after 
a  most  creditable  effort,  had  been  forced  into 
Switzerland,  others  were  in  the  fortresses  of  the 
North,  the  others  beyond  the  Loire.  Means  of 
resistance  there  were  none.  Passion  led  some  of 
you  to  think  that  there  were,  but  passion  led  you 
astray:  there  were  none;  I  saw  it  !  And  when  I, 
for  my  part,  said  to  myself  that  peace  must  be 
made,  I  had  a  profound  conviction  that  to  con- 
tinue the  war  would  be  an  act  of  madness. 

"  Our  finances  consisted  only  in  the  resources 
of  the  Bank  of  France.  The  taxes  no  longer 
came  into  the  Treasury  ;    they   remained  in  the 
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provinces.     As  to  credit,  we  bad  only  that  wliich 
under  sucli  circumstances  was  possible. 

"  But  for  the  Bank,  which  gave  credit  to  the 
future  of  France, — not,  I  strongly  affirm,  to  its 
present — we  could  not  have  existed. 

*'  Everywhere  there  was  disorder,  anarchy.  .  .  , 
Is  this  an  exaggerated  picture  ?" 

That  which  seemed  almost  an  impossibility  in 
1871,  has  been  done.  The  insurrection  of  Paris, 
the  anarchy  of  France,  have  been  conquered. 
Material  order  is  established  everywhere.  The 
collection  of  the  taxes  is  progressing,  in  spite  of 
overwhelming  burdens.  The  administration  is  as 
regular  and  as  much  respected  as  ever  it  was. 
Labour  has  recovered  itself,  commerce  is  bringing 
in  profits.  For  our  loans  we  were  offered  forty- 
three  milliards.  The  payments  have  been  made 
not  only  with  facility,  but  in  anticipation.  While 
elsewhere  finance  is  in  difficulties  and  crises 
abound,  we  who  have  had  to  pay  such  enormous 
sums,  astonish  Europe  by  the  punctuality  of  our 
payments.  We  have  already  paid  four  milliards. 
We  are  ready  for  the  remainder. 

We   are    asked,    ironically,   whether   we   have 
allies.     We  cannot  have  allies  nowadays,  owing 
to  the  insensate  policy  of  the  Empire,  which  has 
shattered  what  was  once  called   the  balance   of 
power  in  Europe. 
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**  Tho  esteem  which  wo  inspire,  that  is  tho 
true  alliance.  I  venture  to  say,  that  France,  by 
displaying  such  great  vitality,  has  almost  recovered 
from  the  blow  which  defeat  had  inflicted  on  her 
prestige.  People  believe  in  France,  seeing  tho 
conduct  of  her  Government,  which  has  only  one 
merit,  but  a  substantial  one  :  it  is  that  of  sequence 
in  its  plans  and  consistency  in  its  conduct. 

*'  The  truest  alliance,"  added  iM.  Thiers,  "  is 
that  which  lies  in  the  esteem  with  which  wo  in- 
spire Europe,  and  our  successors  will  find  the 
proof  of  it  in  records  which  I  cannot  lay  before 
you  here." 

Thus,  by  a  wise  policy  of  conciliation,  the 
Government  had  produced  these  unhoped-for  re- 
sults, which  a  party  policy,  a  policy  of  combat, 
could  never  have  obtained. 

"  The  task,  which  was  urgent,  has  been  ful- 
filled. We  have  now  to  face  the  future.  Re- 
organization achieved,  there  remains  constitution. 
The  Government,  having  saved  tho  country,  has 
put  the  Chamber  in  a  position  to  give  itself  a 
constitution.  It  is  this  fact  which  the  Govern- 
ment now  declares  to  the  Chamber,  warning  it 
that  now,  when  a  constitution  has  become  pos- 
sible, it  is  urgent  ;  and  at  tho  same  time,  as  tho 
bounden  duty  of  tho  Government,  it  tells  tho 
Chamber  in  what   sense  that  constitution  ought 
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to  be  framed.  This  is  tbe  moment  selected 
for  the  condemnation  and  overthrow  of  the 
Government.  The  Government  is  reproached 
with  not  being  sufficiently  conservative.  That  is 
a  subterfiiçfe  !  The  Government  is  as  conserva- 
tive,  and  more  so,  than  any  of  the  parties,  and 
they  know  it  well  enough.  They  are  upsetting  it 
because  it  desires  to  form  the  Republic.  That  is 
what  they  should  have  the  courage  and  the  good 
faith  to  say.  And  those  who  would  prevent  the 
f«î>undation  of  the  Republic  cannot  found  the 
Monarchy  !  and  they  know  it  !  All  they  can  do, 
and  they  can  do  nothing  more,  is  to  keep  France 
indefinitely  in  a  provisional  condition.  And  this 
ambiguity,  this  policy  of  negation,  is  what,  by  a 
bold  abuse  of  language,  they  call  a  resolutely 
conservative  policy." 

And  now,  not  being  able  to  establish  a  Govern- 
ment, because  they  are  hopelessly  divided,  nor  to 
govern  the  country  because  the  country  is  against 
them,  what  are  they  going  to  establish  ?  A  dic- 
tatorship. The  dictatorship  of  the  incapable. 
"  Be  warned,"  cried  M.  Thiers,  "  be  warned  !  It 
was  the  dictatorship  of  great  men  that  ruined 
you  ;  that  of  little  men  will  only  ruin  you  the 
more  thoroughly,  and  with  less  glory  !  " 

How  can  a  country  go  on  living  on  expedients, 
and  in  a  provisional  state  ?     It  is  wonderful  that 
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we  have  boon  able  to  exist  thus  for  nearly  three 
j-ears.  France  ^ve  credit  to  the  Government, 
because  of  the  difTiculties  it  had  to  meet,  and  the 
groat  duties  it  had  to  fulfil,  but  now  France  is 
bont  upon  having  a  definite  and  respected  Go- 
vernment. Now  that  fVance  has  recovered  the 
organs  of  life,  she  intends  to  live,  she  is  wear}' 
of  the  pretensions  and  intrigues  of  these  three 
Governments  in  expectancy,  each  of  which  only 
awaits  the  moment  to  deceive  the  others,  and 
crush  the  Government  in  eftf^r,  which  gives  her 
the  security  of  order,  and  which  alone  has  any 
chance  of  lasting.  The  government  that  Franco 
wants  must  be  one  whose  authority  cannot  bo 
questioned,  and  whose  principles  are  not  sub- 
jected to  daily-recurring  attacks  ;  one  against 
which  it  shall  not  bo  permitted  to  preach  overt 
disobedience  and  treason. 

^I.  Thiers  did  not  come  into  the  midst  of  the 
Assembly  at  this  supreme  moment  to  prove  that 
he  had  been  faithful  to  his  duty.  France  saved, 
reconstituted,  liberated,  was  his  sponsor;  he  did 
not  come  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
a  conservative  :  no  citizen  in  France,  no  sovereign 
in  Europe  has  laboured,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  or  more  successfully,  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  order;  he  did  not  come  as  a  supjiliant 
because  one  of  his  ministers  had  said  at  a  learned 
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meeting,  tliat  France  owes  the  liberation  of  its 
territory  to  M.  Thiers,  and  to  him  alone  ;  that 
was  a  crime  expiated  by  the  resignation  of  the 
minister;  finally,  he  has  not  come  to  justify 
himself  for  having  let  M.  de  Goulard  go  ;  if  even 
M.  de  Goulard  had  greater  devotion,  greater 
patriotism,  greater  administrative  capacity,  a  finer 
political  instinct,  than  M.  Casimir  Périer,  his 
successor;  it  is  not  for  events  of  that  magnitude 
that  revolutions  are  made.  The  Right  is  pleased 
to  expatiate  upon  these  ministers  in  order  to 
mask  the  real  point  of  the  debate.  Such  quibbling 
does  not  suit  M.  Thiers. 

The  question  is  this  :  to  found  or  not  to  found 
the  Republic.  There  it  is,  that  is  the  matter 
which  occupies  every  conscience.  It  is  the  cry 
of  France  from  end  to  end.  A  phrase  of  M.  Jules 
Simon's  indeed  !  is  that  the  question  ?  Or  M.  de 
Goulard's  hand,  which  he  wants  us  to  feel,  or  the 
opinions  of  M.  Barodet  ?  What  does  it  matter 
whether  M.  Thiers  is  or  is  not  a  conservative  in 
the  same  sense  as  M.  de  Gavardie,  in  the  same 
sense  as  M.  de  Lorgeril,  or  in  the  same  sense  as 
M.  du  Temple.  M.  Thiers  tramples  all  that 
underfoot.  Let  all  these  trifling  topics,  these 
'*  chinoiseries  "  of  debate  be  put  aside  for  leisure 
hours.  To-day  the  question  is  to  make  or  not 
to   make  the  Republic.     M.    Thiers    said  to  the 
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Assembly  :  "  Wo  have  reorganized  and  delivered 
France,  that  was  o\ir  first  task  ;  it  is  done. 
Now,  we  want  a  fixed  Government,  we  propose 
to  you  to  make  it,  at  once  ;  and  we  add,  it  must 
be  Rcpu))lican,  it  cannot  be  anything  but  Repulj- 
lican.  Will  you  found  the  Republic  ?  Here  we 
are  to  found  it  with  you.  Do  you  wish  to  pro- 
long the  period  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  to  the  ill 
and  peril  of  France  ?  Then  overturn  us.  There 
is  nothing  else  to  vote."  Such  in  brief  was  this 
great  speech,  or  rather  this  great  act. 

As  he  was  about  to  le;ive  the  tribune  M.  Thiers 
remembered  M.  de  Broglie. 

*'We  were  told  yesterday,  with  a  pity  which 
touched  me  deeply,  that  our  fate  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  concern,  for  that  we  were  about 
to  become  prottujh  ;  and  of  whom  ?  of  tlie  Radi- 
cals. For  me,  an  unfortunate  end  was  predicted. 
I  have  faced  it  more  than  once  in  doing  my 
duty  :  nor  am  I  sure  I  may  not  have  to  face  it 
again. 

•'  And  then  we  were  told  that  an  unfortunate 
end  is  a  bad  thing,  but  that  there  is  something 
worse,  and  that  is  an  end  which  is  ridiculous  as 
well. 

"  I  must  be  allowed  to  think  that  very  severe. 
A  man  who  had  served  his  country  all  his  life, 
who   throughout    the    most    difficult   times   had 
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sacrificed  Hs  popularity  to  truth,  who  tad  ren- 
dered services  such  as  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
rendered  ;  such  a  man  might  treat  men  Hke  those 
"who  sit  on  these  {the  ministerial)  benches  with 
pity  of  this  kind. 

"  I  thank  the  speaker  for  his  compassionate 
sentiments  (laughter  on  the  Left).  I  ask  his  leave 
to  reciprocate  them,  and  to  tell  him  that  I  too 
pity  him.  He  will  no  more  get  a  majority  than 
we  shall  ;  but  he  too  will  become  a  protégéy  and 
shall  I  tell  him  of  whom  ?  ...  of  a  protector 
whom  the  former  Due  de  Broglie  would  have 
repelled  with  horror  :  he  will  be  the  protégé  of 
the  Empire  !  " 

The  sitting  was  adjourned  after  this  speech 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  law  of  the  Thirty, 
which  forbade  an  answer  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic  during  the  same  sitting.  It  was  now 
nearly  noon,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  next 
sitting  should  take  place  at  two  o'clock.  M. 
Casimir  Périer  ascended  the  tribune  at  two,  and 
read  a  very  moderate  and  firm  speech,  rather  in 
the  nature  of  a  programme  than  of  a  discus- 
sion. 

"  It  is  in  order  to  oppose  Radicalism  that  we 
wish  for  the  Republic,  and  that  we  appeal  to  all 
who,  without  distinction  of  party,  make  the 
abatement  of  political  passions  and  the  welfare 
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of  tlio  public  tlioir  first  object,  a  matter  of  tho 
most  urgent  necessity. 

*'  Wt>  ask  thorn  in  the  midst  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent competitors,  to  give  us  that  strength  which 
"svo  need  to  control  tho  enemies  of  peaceable  and 
regular  order. 

*'  We  ask  fora  Government  which  has  tho  right 
to  call  itself  by  its  name,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
able  to  say  whither  it  is  going,  and  that  it  may 
be  followed." 

M.  Ernoul  proposed  the  order  of  the  day  in 
these  terms  : — 

*'  The  National  Assembly  ; 

"  Considering  that  the  form  of  the  Government 
8  not  under  discussion  ; 

"  That  the  constitutional  laws  have  been  laid 
before  the  Assembly  by  its  own  decree,  and  that 
the  Assembly  is  therefore  bound  to  discuss 
them  ; 

"  But  that  at  the  present  time,  it  is  important 
to  reassure  tho  country  .  .  .  {ironical  cheers  from 
the  Lrff)  .  .  .  but  that  at  the  present  time  it  is 
important  to  reassure  the  country,  by  making 
a  resolutely  conservative  policy  prevail  in  the 
Government  {interruptions  from  the  Left); 

"  Regrets  that  the  recent  ministerial  changes 
have  not  given  conservative  interests  the  satisfac- 
tion which  they  had  a  right  to  expect  .  .  .  {loud 
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exclamations  from  the  Left  ;  cheers  on  the  Right, 
answered  by  ironical  counter-cheers  on  the  Left), 
and  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day." 

Of  the  320,  forty-three,  almost  all  of  whom 
were  Legitimists,  had  signed  this  motion  to 
pass  to  the  order  of  the  day.  M.  de  Broglie 
figured  second  on  the  list.  There  were  five 
or  six  Orleanists,  and  only  two  Bonapartists. 
M.  Target  immediately  ascended  the  tribune,  and 
read  the  following  declaration  : — 

""While  associating  ourselves  with  the  motion 
for  the  order  of  the  day,  in  order  to  specify  the 
purpose  and  intention  of  our  v^ote,  we  declare 
ourselves  resolved  to  accept  the  Republican  solu- 
tion, as  contained  in  the  collection  of  constitu- 
tional laws  which  have  been  brought  forward  by 
the  Government,  and  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of 
uncertainty  which  endangers  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  country.  We  intend,  by  adopting 
M.  Ernoul's  order  of  the  day,  to  express  our 
opinion  that  the  Government  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  should  in  future  adopt  a  distinct 
and  strongly  conservative  policy."  (Laughter  on 
the  Left,  and  cheers  on  the  Bight.) 

M.  Schœlcher, — "  We  demand  the  names  of  the 
signatories  of  this  declaration." 

M.  Buffet,  the  Bresident. — "  The  signatories 
are:  MM.  Target,  Paul  Cottin,  Prétavoine,  Balsan, 
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Mathieu  Bodct,  Lcfdburc,  Caillaux,  Eupèno  Tal- 
ion, Louis  PasBy,  Albert  Delacour,  Léon  Vinj^tain, 
Deseilligny,  Dufoumel,  Daguilhon,  Martell  (Cha- 
rente)."    P^ifteen  names. 

These  fifteen  representatives  called  themselves 
Republicans.  They  talked  of  tho  Government  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic  in  terms  which 
might  lead  one  to  believe  that  this  President 
continued  to  be  M.  Thiers.  They  declared  them- 
selves resolved  to  associate  themselves  with  the 
most  significant  acts  of  M.  Thiers*  Government  ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  passing  of  the  consti- 
tutional laws.  P^inally,  they  agreed  with  the 
Government,  that  the  present  state  of  uncertainty 
must  come  to  an  end. 

But,  in  advising  M.  Thiers  in  future  to  adopt 
a  distinct  and  strongly  conservative  policy,  they 
accused  him  of  being  wanting  in  distinctness  and 
of  not  being  suflBciently  conservative.  In  consent- 
irg  to  this  vote,  the  object  and  result  of  which 
were  not  and  could  not  bo  ignored  by  any  one, 
they  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  definitive 
form  of  Government;  they  prevented  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Republic  ;  they  overthrew  M. 
Thiers  ;  and  they  gave  birth  to  a  Government 
formed,  against  the  Ptepublic  and  Republicans, 
by  a  coalition  of  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and 
Bonapartiste. 
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The  order  of  tlie  day  pure  and  simple  was 
moved,  with  an  amendment  which  weakened  its 
effect. 

M.  Dufaure  declared  that  he  opposed  the 
amendment,  but  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
order  of  the  day. 

On  being  put  to  the  vote  it  was  rejected  by 
362  against  348. 

M.  Broët  and  M.  Lefevre-Pontalis  then  pro- 
posed the  following  wording  : — 

"  The  National  Assembly,  having  confidence  in 
the  declarations  of  the  Government,  and  having 
reason  to  expect  a  thoroughly  conservative  policy 
from  it,  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day." 

But  why  this  attempt  ? 

Some  members  of  the  Left-Centre  approved, 
some  members  of  the  Rio'ht  were  indis^nant  at  it. 
Approval  and  indignation  were  alike  wasted. 
The  Government  had  just  been  defeated  on  the 
question  of  the  order  of  the  day,  by  the  fifteen 
votes.  It  could  not  honourably,  or  with  utility 
to  the  public  service,  avail  itself  of  an  amendment 
which  was  a  compromise.  The  vote  was  taken  on 
M.  Ernoul's  motion.  M.  Baragnon  asked  for  a 
secret  ballot,  but  immediately  withdrew  his  de- 
mand. It  was  proposed  to  vote  at  the  tribune. 
Upon  this  proposition,  after  two  doubtful  attempts, 
342  voted  for  the  vote  at  the  tribune  and  366 
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against.  Finally,  the  voting  on  M.  Ernoul's  ordor 
of  tho  day  was  360  aycs^  344  noeSy  majority  16. 
Thus  ended  ^I.  Thiers'  Government  in  Par- 
liament. In  the  country  it  was  a  difTerent 
matter. 

M.  Baragnon  thought  fit  to  greet  the  vote 
with  noisy  exultation.  Hardly  had  the  result  of 
the  voting  been  declared  than  he  ascended  the 
tribune. 

"  I  have  just  had  the  honour  of  approaching 
the  bench  of  the  Ministers,  and  asking  them  if 
they  had  any  communication  to  make  to  the 
Assembly. 

"  The  language  held  by  the  Government 
througliout  the  course  of  this  debate  led  me  to 
suppose  that  it  had  something  to  tell  us. 

**  The  Ministers  have  remained  silent. 

"  The  sovereign  interest  of  the  country  demands 
that  the  Government  should  speak  quickly. 

"The  Government  has  placed  itself,  by  its  own 
language,  under  obligation  to  declare,  and  to 
declare  at  once,  whether  it  remains  or  ceases 
to  be." 

Why  M.  Baragnon  took  this  course  we  cannot 
tell  ;  certainly  no  one  could  suppose  that  M. 
Thiers  would  have  any  idea  of  remaining  in  power 
until  the  next  day. 

This  summons  to  resign  on  the  spot  was  quite 
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to  the  taste  of  the  Eight,  who  greeted  it  with 
prolonged  applause.  M.  Baragnon  proposed  a 
third  sitting  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening. 

M.  Horace  de  Choiseul. — "  Does  the  Government 
ask  for  this  sitting  ?  Has  it  any  communications 
to  make  ?  " 

M.  Buffet,  the  President. — "  None  of  the  Mini- 
sters have  asked  to  speak  ;  I  can  tlierefore  onlj 
consult  the  Assembly  on  the  proposition  which 
is  made  ;  it  is  for  it  to  determine." 

A  Member. — "  What  is  on  the  orders  of  the 
day  for  this  sitting  ?  " 

M.  de  Bességuier. — "  The  welfare  of  the 
country." 

M.  Emmanuel  Arago  ascended  the  tribune  for 
the  purpose  of  stating  specifically  that  the 
sitting  would  be  without  any  order  of  the 
day,  and  consequently  with  the  sole  object  of 
summoning  M.  Thiers  to  tender  his  resignation 
and  make  way  for  his  successor  on  the  spot. 
They  all  knew  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  he  was  going  to  do  this,  but  not  satisfied 
with  that,  they  had  the  good  taste  to  constrain 
him. 

At  eight  o'clock,  therefore,  according  to  M. 
Baragnon's  motion,  the  third  sitting  was  held. 
M.  Thiers'  resignation  was  in  the  following 
terms  : — 
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'♦  Versailles,  May  24th,  1873. 
"  M.  lo  Prt'sident, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  place  my  resignation 
of  the  ofTice  of  Presitlent  of  the  Republic,  which  it 
conferred  upon  me,  before  the  National  Assembly. 

*'  It  is    unnecessary   for   me    to  add,  that  the 
Government  will  continue  to  fulfil  its  duties  until 
it  shall  be  regularly  replaced. 
*'  Receive  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration, 

"A.  Thiers, 
"  Mrmhcr  of  the  National  Assemhhjy 

The  signature  had  hardly  been  read  when 
General  Changarnier  asked  leave  to  speak,  in 
order  to  propose  the  immediate  election  of  the 
new  President.  M.  Buffet  announced  that  ho 
would  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Assembly. 
"  But,"  said  General  Billot,  "  it  would  be  proper 
to  inform  tlic  Keeper  of  the  Seals  of  the  Message 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  announcing  his 
resignation." 

M.  Buffet,  although  a  great  formalist,  had  not 
thought  of  this. 

M.  Btiffrt. — "  I  accept  your  suggestion." 

M.  le  Gnicral  Billot. — "  And  tlie  Assembly  has 
not  yet  agreed  upon  the  acceptance  of  this  resigna- 
tion." 

M.  Buffet  was  not  sure  that  it  was  necessary 
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to  take  so  mucli  trouble.  M.  Foubert  had  already 
reminded  them  that  resignation  is  not  definite  until 
it  has  been  accepted.  Upon  that,  M.  Buffet  had 
threatened  him  with  a  call  to  order;  but  objec- 
tions being  raised  on  all  sides,  the  President 
saw  that  M.  Thiers'  resignation  would  not  be 
allowed  thus  to  pass  as  an  incident  of  no  import- 
ance. He  allowed  M.  Foubert  to  speak,  who 
overruling  the  cries  and  tumult  of  the  Right, 
said  in  a  few  words  what  the  Republicans  thought 
of  M.  Thiers,  what  history  will  say  of  him.  A 
formal  motion  was  proposed  in  these  terms  : — 

"  The  undersigned  propose  that  the  Assembly 
do  not  accept  M.  Thiers'  resignation." 

The  Left  insisted  on  the  motion  being  put  to 
the  vote.     A  Bonapartist  asked  a  question, — 

"  Does  the  Government  accept  this  vote  ?  '* 

To  this  no  reply  was  made. 

The  authors  of  the  proposal  had  not  even 
spoken  of  it  to  the  Government  ;  they  knew,  they 
did  not  doubt,  that  they  would  be  defeated  ;  they 
also  knew  that  even  if  they  carried  their  motion, 
M.  Thiers  would  nevertheless  persist  in  his  reso- 
lution. They  only  wished,  as  M.  George  said,  to 
impose  a  little  sense  of  decency  on  the  Assembly, 
and  to  make  it  thoroughly  responsible  for  its 
actions.     Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  members 
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voted  for  tlio  refusal   to  acci^pt  tlic  resignation, 
302  for  its  acceptance. 

M.  Buffet  then  bethought  himself  of  an  address 
of  condolence  to  the  resigning  President.  The 
manner  in  which  the  majority  had  long  treated 
M.  Thiers,  the  coalition  that  had  been  formed 
against  him  during  the  last  prorogation,  a  coali- 
tion of  which  M.  Hutfet  and  ^1.  de  I3roglie  had 
been  the  soul,  the  reception  which  had  been 
given  the  day  before  to  !M.  Dufaure,  and  that 
morning  to  M.  Thiers,  M.  Baragnon's  summons 
to  the  Ministry  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sitting  in  the  tribune  that  evening,  the  preci- 
pitancy with  which  they  had  wished  to  proceed 
to  the  election  of  another  President,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  immense  sers'ices  which  M.  Thiers 
had  rendered,  and  the  immense  ingratitude  with 
which  they  had  been  repaid,  anxiety  with  regard  to 
the  perils  into  which  monarchic  ambition  might 
plunge  France,  caused  the  Left  to  object  very 
strongly  to  M.  Buffet's  strange  suggestion. 
Never  was  there  a  more  spontaneous  and  unani- 
mous movement.  At  the  first  words  that  he 
attempted  to  speak,  the  whole  Left  rose  with 
the  evident  intention  of  silencing  him.  He 
could  not  speak,  he  could  only  protest.  "  The 
official  refiort,"  he  said,  "  shall  insert  my  protests 
against    the    violence   of    the    minority."       The 
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minority  attached  as  much  importance  to  this 
statement  as  did  M.  Buffet.  The  minority  did 
not  hinder  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  as 
President.  It  only  raised  an  obstacle,  an  in- 
superable obstacle  no  doubt,  to  a  speech  which 
it  regarded  as  a  scandal. 

A  few  members  of  the  Left  proposed  that  the 
proposition  of  General  Changarnier  should  be 
remitted  to  the  bureau.  This  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  according  to  rule  ;  but  it  did  not 
signify.  The  fact  was  that  Marshal  MacMahon 
had  been  elected  long  ago  in  petto;  he  was 
elected  officially  at  ten  o'clock  that  night.  Out 
of  721  members  present  at  the  sitting,  only  391 
voted,  and  Marshal  MacMahon  had  390  votes. 
The  bureau  immediately  proceeded  to  his  resi- 
dence, to  communicate  the  news,  which  was 
not  calculated  to  take  him  by  surprise.  Another 
half -hour  and  the  same  bureau  returned  with  an 
equally  foreseen  assent  on  the  part  of  the 
Marshal. 

The  "  24th  May  "  had  come  to  an  end. 

The  election  of  Marshal  MacMahon  was  not  a 
conclusion  ;  it  was  quite  the  contrary.  It  was  the 
indefinite  postponement  of  the  conclusion  ;  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  the  renewal  of  the  Pact  of 
Bordeaux,  but  this  time  with  a  definite  date  and 
a    private   understanding  against   the    Republic. 
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After  a  very  short  time  the  date  seemed  too  near. 
Tlien  came  the  ten  years'  proposal,  afterwards  re- 
stricted by  ap^reement  to  seven.  We  should  have 
for  seven  years  "  tlie  Government  of  the  Marshal." 
In  seven  years  we  should  see  what  was  to  bo 
done  ^vitll  France.  We  should  cure  her  in  seven 
years  of  the  fancy  she  had  taken  for  the  Re- 
public, and  set  her  on  the  road  to  Monarchy. 
Which  of  the  monarchies  was  not  specified, 
and  for  a  very  good  reason,  each  promised  him- 
self that  it  should  be  his  own. 

M.  Claretie,  in  his  brilliant  Histoire  de  la  RevO' 
lution  de  1870,  has  taken  care  to  give  some 
samples  of  the  polemics  of  certain  reactionary 
journals  at  this  epoch.  They  throw  no  light 
on  M.  Thiers  and  his  ministers  ;  but  they  do 
throw  a  good  deal  upon  their  conquerors. 
We  shall  borrow  two  quotations  from  his 
list. 

This  is  from  the  Patrie  : — 

*'  This  morning  certain  concierges,  who  had 
stopped  up  the  gratings  of  their  cellars  since  the 
Commune,  began  to  open  them.  One  of  them, 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rue 
Taitbout  and  the  Rue  du  Helder,  was  cheerily 
engaged  at  this  work,  with  a  huge  hammer,  when 
a  passer-by  asked  him, — 

"  •  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  * 
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"  *  "Well,  I  am  unstopping  all  this  ;  we  have  no 
longer  any  fear  of  being  burnt  out  !  '  " 

The  other  instance  is  an  extract  from  the 
Univers  : — 

"  The  future,  we  hope,  will  be  worthy  of  this 
commencement.  And  since  the  public  prayers 
which  were  offered  up  on  the  21st  have  brought 
about  this  first  result  on  the  very  day  of  our  Lady 
of  Succour,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our 
hoping  that  St.  Gregory  VII.,  whose  fête  we 
celebrate  to-day,  and  the  pilgrimages  which  have 
just  recommenced,  will  gain  for  us  those  final  solu- 
tions which,  raising  France  and  the  church  from 
their  common  calamities,  will  associate  them  in  the 
victory  gained  in  common  over  the  Revolution." 

"  This  Barodet,  as  hairy  as  a  squirrel,  will  have 
been  a  many-edged  tool." 

One  journal  accuses  the  "  sinister  old  man  " 
of  having  been  about  to  make  a  Coup  d'État. 
*'  The  warrants  were  signed  ;  about  eighty  arrests 
in  the  political  and  journalistic  world  would 
have  been  made  in  the  night  between  Saturday 
and  Sunday."  Never  was  there  such  an  ex- 
hibition of  hatred,  and  such  an  audacious  and 
obstinate  determination  to  disregard  truth. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  the  whole  of  the 
Left  went  in  a  body  to  the  Prefecture,  where  M. 
Thiers  still  remained.     All  republican  Versailles 
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hastoned  tliitlior.  ^î.  Ramoan  camo  at  the  head 
of  tlio  Municipal  ('ouncil.  lie  said  to  M.  Thiers, 
"Whatever  turn  political  events  may  take,  the 
inhabitants  of  Versailles  will  never  forget  the 
great  citizen  wliom  they  call  the  liberator  and  re- 
organizer  of  the  country." 

The  late  President  hastened  to  leave  for  Paris. 
France  did  not  show  herself  ungrateful.  Ad- 
dresses, deputations,  presents  of  objects  of  art,  and 
wreaths  came  from  all  parts.  There  was  quite  a 
rivalry  between  the  towns,  as  to  which  should 
express  its  gratitude  most  warmly.  All  Europe 
manifested  sympathy  with  this  exhibition  of 
national  enthusiasm.  Japan,  and  North  and  South 
America,  sent  their  representatives.  Never  had 
the  Elysée,  no  matter  whom  its  inmate,  beheld 
such  an  apotheosis  as  awaited  M.  Thiers  in 
the  modest  dwelling  to  which  he  retired.  It 
was  not  only  the  liberator  who  was  thus 
saluted,  it  was  also  the  statesman,  who,  hy  a 
rational  adherence  to  (he  Republican  innn  of 
GoveniiTKUit,  had  saved  Europe  from  a  general 
conflagration,  and  France  from  civil  war.  M. 
Thiers*  triumph  was  the  triumph  of  the  Republic. 
It  went  on  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The 
first  time  that  he,  as  deputy,  returned  to  the 
Chamber  (it  was  on  thç  27th  May,  three  days  only 
after  his  fall),  all  the  members  of  the  Left  received 
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him  standing,  with  enthusiastic  shouts,  and  pro- 
longed and  repeated  cheering.  The  Right  looked 
on  with  ill-concealed  anger.  The  same  scene  was 
repeated  four  years  afterwards,  when  M.  de  Four- 
tou,  then  a  member  of  the  Ministry  of  the  16th 
May,  after  having  belonged  to  that  of  M.  Thiers, 
conceived  the  unfortunate  idea  of  applying  the 
title  of  Liberator  of  the  Territory  to  another.  One 
cry  arose  from  all  lips.  "  There,  there  is  the 
Liberator  !  "  The  Left  turned  towards  M.  Thiers, 
while  the  building  rang  with  their  cheers.  When 
M.  Thiers  left  France,  he  met  with  the  same 
enthusiastic  reception.  At  Florence  and  Geneva, 
he  might  have  thought  himself  in  Paris.  He  was 
no  longer  the  President  of  the  Republic,  but  he 
was  its  chief. 


VOL.  n.  H  h 
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Tl. 

If  the  deputies  and  political  men  were  not  Rur- 
prised  at  the  great  event  of  the  2  Uh  Alay,  France 
was.  The  storm  seemed  to  have  burst  in  a  clear 
sky.  People  thought  they  were  peacefully  pro- 
gressing towards  the  liberation  of  the  territory, 
and  the  conservative  Hepublic,  when  they  woke 
up  one  morning  to  find  themselves  face  to  face 
with  a  Ministry  of  Combat. 

It  was  to  be  feared  that  the  Republicans,  who 
had  received  M.  Thiers'  declarations  with  so  much 
joy,  and  who,  when  they  thought  themselves  on 
the  eve  of  the  final  establishment  of  the  Republic, 
now  saw  their  hopes  suddenly  dashed  to  the 
ground,  and  themselves  as  it  were  in  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  might  attempt  resistance.  The 
Assembly,  although  it  had  committed  a  grave 
fault,  had  not  broken  the  letter  of  any  law,  it 
had  legality  and  might  on  its  side  ;  the  least 
disorder  would  have  been  repressed  by  violence, 
aud   would   have    dealt   a   terrible   blow   to   the 
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Republican  party,  which  at  this  moment  of  diffi- 
culty, had  more  need  of  wisdom  than  ever.  An 
address  to  the  people,  signed  by  126  deputies 
of  the  Left,  among  whom  were  Messrs.  Peyrat, 
Gambetta,  Louis  Blanc,  Edgar  Quinet,  and  Pelle- 
tan,  was  written  and  signed  on  the  benches  of  the 
Assembly,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th.  It  ran 
thus  : — 

"  Citizens, 

"  In  the  position  in  which  France  is  placed  by 
the  present  political  crisis,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  order  should  not  be  disturbed. 

"  We  entreat  you  to  avoid  everything  that  could 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  public  excite- 
ment. 

"Never  was  the  calmness  of  strength  more 
necessary.  Remain  quiet.  The  safety  of  France 
and  of  the  Republic  is  at  stake." 

From  that  time  forth,  whenever  the  Assembly 
or  the  Ministry,  or  the  various  representatives 
of  the  fallen  Governments,  or  the  leaders  of 
the  clerical  faction,  committed  acts  or  pro- 
nounced or  wrote  words  which  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  provocation  to  the  Republican  party, 
these  same  voices  uttered  the  same  counsels  of 
moderation,  abstinence,  and  prudence.  Whenever 
M.  Thiers,  M.  Gambetta,  or  M.  Jules  Simon  had 
occasion   to   reply  to   addresses    or  to  speak  at 

H  h  2 
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public  meetings,  they  never  failed  to  repeat  the 
same  lanp^uage  ;  and  its  utterances  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  collective  declarations  published  at 
different  times  by  the  Republican  groups  in  the 
National  Assembly,  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  newspapers  of  the  party,  both  in  Paris 
and  in  the  provinces,  published  the  proclamation 
of  the  21th  May,  and  gave  it  their  adhesion. 
A  unanimous  resolution  to  "win  by  calmness, 
patience,  order,  and  discipline,  laid  hold  of  all 
minds.  To  this  quiet  and  discipline  are  due  all 
the  votes  gained  in  Parliament  for  the  Republic, 
as  well  as  the  striking  electoral  successes  of  the 
last  few  years.  Ever  since  the  24th  May,  1873, 
the  Republican  party  has  presented  this  great 
spectacle.  It  was  unmoved  on  that  day,  to  the 
great  surprise  and  deep  regret  of  its  enemies, 
even  as  it  was  on  the  16th  May,  1877.  It  has  at 
last  learned  the  way  to  conquer,  and  it  employs 
it.  During  the  25th  May,  the  consternation  in 
Paris  was  great,  but  there  was  neither  secret 
meeting,  nor  gathering  in  the  streets,  nor  cry 
raised,  nor  newspaper  article  that  overstepped  the 
measure  of  a  reasonable  and  thoughtful  condem- 
nation. The  champions  of  order  could  only 
display  their  zeal  in  the  tribune.  They  uttered 
fine  phrases  about  social  danger,  without  being 
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able  to  indicate  tlie  least  fact  from  one  end  of 
France  to  tbe  other  wliicli  could  be  made  to 
serve  as  a  pretext.  By  this  conduct  tbe  Repub- 
licans not  only  deprived  their  enemies  of  all  incen- 
tive, but  by  proving  in  the  most  decided  manner 
that  the  transmission  of  the  Presidency  was  taking 
place  without  any  catastrophe,  and  without  the 
least  excitement,  even  though  it  was  being  carried 
out  against  the  strongly  manifested  will  of  the 
country,  they  demonstrated  the  nullity  of  the  only 
argument  to  which  the  defenders  of  hereditary 
Monarchy  can  appeal  with  any  appearance  of 
reason.  France  had  given  the  same  proofs  of 
good  sense,  and  the  Republicans  had  shown  the 
same  moderation  in  1848,  when  power  passed  out 
of  the  honest  hands  of  General  Cavaignac  into 
those  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  impatient  even 
then  to  grasp  the  sceptre. 

We  have  still  to  sketch  in  outline  the  part 
played  by  the  majority  which  had  triumphed  on 
the  24th  May.  It  would  almost  suffice  for  that 
purpose  to  say  that  it  perseveringly  opposed 
the  Republicans  and  the  Republic.  This  is  its 
chief  characteristic.  Still  there  are  other  sides 
to  its  history,  and  we  must  be  just  towards 
that  majority  which  has  so  seldom  been  just  to 
others. 

It  was  animated  by  a  strong  feeling  of  patriot- 
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ism.  It  voted  for  peace  :  and  tliis  Las  been 
charged  atrainst  it  as  a  crime.  Never  was  there 
a  more  unjust  charge.  It  did  but  submit  with 
mingled  patriotism  and  despair  to  an  unavoid- 
able necessity.  On  the  right,  on  the  left,  there 
was  not  one  who  would  not  have  preferred 
war  with  all  its  horrors  to  the  miserable  peace 
which  we  were  about  to  conclude.  Not  only  at 
the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  preliminaries, 
but  during  the  period  of  the  negotiations  and  of 
the  occupation,  ])atriotism  burned  high  on  all  the 
benches  of  the  Chamber,  ready  for  any  effort,  any 
sacrifice.  It  is  important  that  this  point  should 
be  set  beyond  the  reach  of  all  our  contests,  and 
apart  from  all  party  quaiTels.  We  do  not  say, 
and  we  do  not  think,  that  those  who  voted  for 
])eace  showed  more  true  courage  than  those  who 
abstained  or  voted  against  it.  No,  each  one  voted 
with  equal  honesty  according  to  his  views.  There 
were  none  but  patriots  in  the  National  Assembly 
of  1871. 

The  Assembly  may  also  be  praised  for  the 
unshaken  firmness  with  which  it  maintained  the 
authority  of  the  law  and  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  society  in  its  conflict  with  the  Paris 
Commune.  It  was  provoking  and  pitiless  ;  these 
are  in  our  eyes  very  great  faults.  Civil  war  was 
in  itself  so  lamentable  a  thing,  it  might  have  such 
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serious  results  for  the  country,  that  the  merest 
prudence  should  have  dictated  the  avoidance  of 
anything  which  could  foment  it,  and  draw  partisans 
to  its  side.  It  was  also  an  exaggeration  to  treat 
all  the  insurgents  as  criminals.  It  would  have  been 
more  humane,  more  politic,  and  more  truly  just  to 
pardon  those  who  had  been  constrained  or  led 
away,  and  to  reserve  the  severities  of  the  law  for 
the  chiefs,  the  ringleaders,  and  those  who  had 
committed  crimes  and  offences  against  public 
rights.  But  with  these  exceptions,  and  they  are 
grave  ones,  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  was  a  cou- 
rageous thing  to  uphold  the  right,  as  the  majority 
did,  with  inflexible  dignity  and  perseverance,  in  a 
situation  full  of  danger,  with  solicitations  and 
menaces  pouring  in  upon  it  from  every  side.  The 
conduct  of  the  Left  showed  greater  good  sense, 
for  it  never  wavered,  and  it  abstained  from  pro- 
vocation and  from  vengeance.  But  in  the  distri- 
bution of  praise  and  blame,  the  Eight  deserves 
to  be  praised  as  well  as  the  Left,  for  its  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  right,  and  for  its  unflinching 
courage. 

It  might  also  have  been  praised  for  its  liberal 
ideas,  which  were  carried  to  a  considerable  length, 
especially  at  first,  if  it  had  not  made  an  excep- 
tion with  regard  to  the  press  laws,  and  if  after 
the   24th  May  it  had  persevered  in  demanding 
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the  municipal  francbiscs  and  putting  them  in 
operation. 

Wliile  M.  Thiers  was  in  power,  the  majority 
wanted  to  have  the  nomination  of  the  Councillors 
of  State;  it  wanted  to  nominate  a  part  of  tho 
members  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction;  it 
wanted  to  place  the  prefects  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Departmental  Commissions;  it 
wanted  mayors  elected  by  municipal  councils  ;  it 
loudly  demanded  the  most  widely  extended  minis- 
terial responsibility  ;  it  could  not  show  indigna- 
tion enough  against  official  candidatures.  Later, 
it  approved  practices  by  no  means  in  accordance 
with  these  fine  theories,  and  the  licence  which 
it  took  or  allowed  to  be  taken  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary rê(jime  robbed  its  former  liberalism  of  all 
importance. 

There  seems  more  reason  for  giving  it  credit 
for  certain  laws  in  favour  of  the  disinherited,  and 
the  weak:  the  law  upon  tho  labour  of  children, 
which  .vas  seriously  discussed  by  competent  men, 
and  \n\\\  regard  to  which  it  may  bo  said  that  it 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Cliamber  for  several 
years;  the  law  for  the  repression  of  drunkenness, 
tho  law  on  the  administrative  committees  of 
benevolent  establishments,  &c.  The  enactments 
of  current  policy,  the  budgets,  the  imposition  of 
taxes,  filled  up  so  great  a  number  of  the  sittings. 
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that  a  less  hardworking  Chamber  would  have  left 
such  laws  for  example  as  the  regulation  of 
factory  children's  labour,  to  drag  on  indefinitely 
in  bureaux  and  select  committees.  But  this 
Chamber  was  anxious  to  do  good  if  it  could  ;  it 
did  not  spare  itself,  as  those  who  saw  it  at  work 
will  readily  bear  witness. 

No  doubt,  it  would  have  laboured  with  equal 
zeal  at  the  amelioration  of  primary  education,  but 
there  it  was  prevented  by  the  religious  question. 

The  Chamber  which  voted  for  public  prayers, 
proposed  regimental  chaplains,  and  founded 
Catholic  universities,  shrank  year  by  year  from 
the  draft  of  a  law  which  made  primary  instruction 
compulsory.  This  law  raised  two  or  three  great 
questions,  which  would  have  called  conflicting 
passions,  over  which  the  majority  was  not  sure  of 
having  the  upper  hand,  into  play.  When  France 
at  last  determines  to  make  education  compulsory, 
she  will  have  been  outstripped  by  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe. 

One  great  charge  brought  against  the  majority 
in  the  Assembly  of  1871,  is  that  it  was  clerical. 
It  deserves  the  reproach,  but  it  ought  to  be  added 
for  what  reasons  and  in  what  measure. 

The  elections  of  1871  had  sent  up  to  the  As- 
sembly an  unexpected  number  of  Legitimists  and 
ardent  Cathohcs,  who  gave  utterance    from  the 
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tribune  to  a  language  wlnVh  had  been  forgotten 
for  forty  years  past.  Thoy  ut  tempted  to  introduce 
religion  into  politics,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
both,  either  by  multiplying  protests  in  favour  of 
the  temporal  power,  whicli  were  at  least  untimely, 
or  by  reviving  or  trying  to  revive  institutions 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  progress  of 
science,  and  the  conquest  of  civil  and  political 
liberty.  The  attempts  of  this  clerical  party,  which 
were  more  violent  than  skilful,  were  frequently 
repelled  by  the  Chamber.  Thus,  they  did  not 
succeed  in  compromising  the  Assembly  with  the 
Italian  Government,  by  their  continual  claims  for 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  nor  in  ap- 
pointing chaj)l!iins  to  our  regiments,  nor  in  in- 
creasing the  already  considerable  influence  which 
the  bishops  exercised  in  the  University  councils. 
What  they  did  manage  to  obtain  may  be  reduced 
to  three  points  ;  public  prayers,  the  church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  Catholic  Universities.  Perhaps 
public  opinion  attached  an  exaggerated  importance 
to  the  solemn  institution  of  prayers,  and  to  the 
erection  of  a  church.  On  the  other  hand,  it  did 
not  fully  perceive  all  the  consequences  of  a  contest 
between  the  State  University  and  secular  educa- 
tion. The  creation  of  Catholic  Universities  had 
for  centuries  been  the  dream  of  theUltramontanes 
and  e3j)ecially  of  the  Jesuits.     Successive  parlia- 
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ments  strenuously  opposed  these  attempts  ;  and 
the  kings  refused  to  consent  to  them.  The 
establishment  of  a  Republic  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  allow  bishops  and  congregations  to 
participate  in  the  important,  the  formidable,  right 
of  giving  the  entry  into  the  liberal  professions, 
and  into  public  functions  to  young  men.  Many 
nations,  from  whom  we  might  take  lessons  in 
liberalism,  do  not  hesitate  to  invoke  the  name  of 
God  even  in  the  formula  of  their  laws  :  all  that 
one  can,  all  that  one  ought  to  exact  in  such  a 
matter  is  absolute  respect  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
consequently  the  perfect  equality  of  the  different 
creeds,  and  the  individual  right  of  each  citizen  to 
make  no  profession  of  any.  Among  Republicans 
there  is  a  practice,  strange,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  of  establishing  a  solidarity  between  Republican 
ideas  and  materialistic  doctrines.  Many  of  those 
persons  who  fall  into  this  confusion  do  not 
consider  the  words  they  use,  nor  the  difference 
which  exists  between  superstition  and  religious 
beliefs  of  a  higher  order,  between  religious  beliefs 
and  philosophy.  They  demand  liberty  in  every 
respect,  to  the  exclusion  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  is  the  chief  of  all  the  others,  and  their 
metaphysics  consist  in  the  negation  of  all  reality 
but  that  of  matter  and  movement.  The  number 
of  these   intolerant  and  inconsistent  persons  is 
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small,  and  this  i^orant  and  pnerilo  sjRtem  of 
metaphysics  had  no  roprosentatives  on  the  Left 
benches  of  the  Assembly.  When  one  day  a 
**  clerical  "  speaker  accused  the  Republicans  of 
owning  no  God,  indifT^nant  protestations  arose  on 
all  sides.  The  Ro])ublic  shows  by  its  votes,  by  its 
acts,  that  when  it  is  in  power  it  knows  how  to 
respect,  and  defend,  if  necessary,  all  beliefs  which 
are  not  opposed  to  our  laws  ;  and  one  may  say 
in  particular  of  the  clergy  and  the  Catholic 
Church,  that  they  have  never  enjoyed  such  free- 
dom under  any  other  form  of  Government  as  they 
have  had  under  the  Republic. 

But  that  which  under  the  Government  of  the 
Assembly  of  1871,  justly  excited  the  alarm  of  the 
Liberals,  was  the  spirit  of  encroachment  and 
aggi'cssion  which  the  clerical  party  perpetually 
showed  both  in  and  out  of  the  Chamber.  The 
revival  of  miracles,  pilgrimages,  missions,  the 
neglect  of  every  rule  imposed  by  the  Concordat, 
the  publication,  unauthorized,  unverified  in  France, 
of  the  bulls  and  decrees  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  the 
assembling  of  bishops  in  council  and  synod,  in 
defiance  of  the  organic  articles,  the  multiplication 
of  religious  orders  and  convents,  the  existence 
in  France  of  unauthorized  congregations,  and 
even  of  congregations  formally  interdicted  by  the 
existing  laws  ;  the  tone  of  provocation  pervading 
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certain  episcopal  charges,  the  direct  and  energetic 
interference  of  the  clergy  in  the  elections,  the 
facilities  granted  to  the  Catholic  Universities 
for  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  the  dona- 
tions in  mortmain  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Council  of  State,  on  the  plea  of  creating 
schools,  the  right  conceded  to  schoolmasters,  not 
chosen  by  the  State  and  hardly  under  its  control, 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  granting  of  decrees,  to 
which  important  privileges  both  of  the  University 
and  the  administrative  order  are  attached,  a 
vast  number  of  boys'  schools,  and  nearly  all  the 
girls'  schools  given  up  to  the  congregations,  the 
more  and  more  manifest  control  of  the  Jesuits 
in  secondary  education;  all  these  things  were 
disquieting.  It  cannot  be  seriously  denied  that 
the  Government  was  warranted  in  calling  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  of  all  the  laws,  and 
in  ameliorating  State  education  by  introducing 
reforms  into  its  methods,  and  also  by  obtaining 
subsidies  for  its  purposes. 

The  Clergy  said  to  the  Government,  "  We 
claim  the  right  of  praying,  of  preaching,  of  teach- 
ing in  the  schools,  in  the  pulpit,  in  our  writings  ; 
the  right  of  owning  property,  the  right  of  asso- 
ciation ;  and  you  liberals,  you  deny  us  these 
rights,  or  at  least,  you  will  grant  them  only 
under  restrictions  which  you  would  never  submit 
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to  yourselves  !  Are  you  liberals  ?  Are  you 
fellow-citizens  ?  Ilavo  you  in  France  two  equi- 
ties ?  " 

The  Government  and  tlio  liberals  answered, 
"  Wo  will  admit  all  these  rights  in  the  exact 
measure  in  which  you  yourselves  will  admit  them 
in  the  case  of  citizens,  and  provided  that  to 
the  advantages  of  the  common  law  you  do  not 
want  to  add  those  of  privilege.  It  is  your 
interest  to  appeal  to  liberty  within  the  conditions 
of  the  common  law,  but  to  claim  nothing  beyond 
that.  When  we  compel  you  to  abide  within  those 
limits,  far  fr(;m  oppressing  or  doing  you  an 
injury,  we  are  really  protecting  your  interests 
better  than  you  serve  them  yourselves.  The 
ground  you  take  up,  in  your  blindness,  gives 
a  handle  against  you  to  your  enemies,  whoso 
designs  we  do  not  favour  because  we  will  not 
consent  either  to  oppress  or  to  be  oppressed." 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  at  this  moment, 
the  Catholic  clergy  retain  all  the  advantages 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Concordat,  while  they 
are  subjected  to  none  of  those  restrictions  which 
the  Concordat  imposes.  They  would  never  have 
obtained  such  a  position  under  the  Empire,  under 
Louis  Philippe,  or  under  Charles  X.,  and  they 
were  far  from  enjoying  so  much  liberty  even 
under  the  ariciai  rrijime. 
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The  Republic  has  shut  its  eyes,  obeying  in 
that  the  same  principle  which  has  led  it  so  often 
to  abstain  from  all  preventive  measures  towards 
fallen  dynasties.  Occasionally  an  imprudent  act 
of  religious  intolerance  stirs  resentment  which 
goes  too  far,  and  which  ought  to  lead  to  re- 
flection on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been 
provoked  ;  then,  storm  of  this  kind  is  followed 
by  a  long  calm,  during  which  the  power  of  the 
Clergy  over  education  and  charitable  institutions 
is  silently  extended  and  strengthened.  Such  a 
condition  of  affairs  is  dangerous  to  the  State, 
more  dangerous  still  to  religion,  and  for  it  the 
majority  of  1871  is  to  blame.  It  is  desirable  that 
it  should  be  taken  in  hand,  and  that  respect  for 
religious  beliefs  and  the  absolute  independence 
of  the  civil  power  should  be  secured  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  majority  reluctantly 
gave  way  to  the  pressure  of  the  clerical  party  ; 
or  rather,  there  were  on  the  Right  benches, 
"  clericals,"  who  were  so  by  conviction  and  by 
temperament,  and  who  would  have  yielded  before 
neither  argument  nor  peril  ;  but  there  were  a 
number,  more  considerable  still,  of  political, 
"  clericals,"  whose  aim  was  to  make  religion  a 
means  of  government,  and  not  go  the  length  of  sub- 
ordinating the  State  to  religion.     The  consequence 
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of  tliis  situation  was,  tliat  in  purely  religious 
questions  conflict  was  extremely  obstinate,  and 
victory  very  uncertain.  But  when  the  matter  in 
hand  was  a  contest  with  the  Republicans, 
the  reactionary  army  would  fall  into  lino  of 
battle  immediately,  with  complete  and  unerring 
unanimity. 

We  must  repeat,  because  it  is  an  unques- 
tionable truth  which  lights  up  the  whole  of 
our  contemporary  politics,  that  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  majority  formed  in  1871,  is  that 
it  fought  resolutely  against  tho  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  and  that,  deliberately  and 
voluntarily,  it  kept  Franco  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty and  agitation,  in  tho  interest  of  its 
monarchical  hopes.  All  France  wanted  to  be 
at  peace,  and  saw  how  jieace  might  be  realized. 
All  Fr.ince  desired  to  maintain  the  Government 
of  M.  Thiers,  to  establish  the  Republic,  to  make 
it  essential^'  conservative,  to  lay  it  open  to 
all  citizens  without  distinction  of  origin,  to 
forget  the  past,  to  welcome  every  form  of 
patriotism  in  the  service  of  the  supreme  end 
of  national  resurrection.  Unfortunately  excite- 
ment, passion,  and  sometimes  even  conspiracy, 
succeeded  each  other  like  a  series  of  spontaneous 
generations  in  the  Assembly,  which  ought  not 
only  to  have  taught  but  to  have  imposed  peace. 
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Are  we  in  error?  Is  it  partj-spirit  wliicli 
suggests  this  thought  ?  Are  we  influenced  by 
the  memory  of  ancient  defeats  so  completely 
wiped  out  by  the  double  national  ballot  of 
1875  and  1877?  No,  it  is  history  which  con- 
strains us,  the  annals  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
acts  themselves  of  the  Govemment  of  Combat 
themselves  cry  aloud.  The  ascendancy  of  the 
Republic  increases  so  fast,  and  is  affirmed  over 
and  over  again  by  majorities  so  formidable,  that 
it  imposes  itself  at  length  on  the  parties  ;  but 
for  seven  years  it  was  necessary  to  wrestle  day 
by  day  in  Parliament,  while  outside  its  doors 
everybody  was  convinced. 

If  proof  were  wanting,  we  need  only  recall  tho 
parliamentary  inquiries,  and  the  struggle  against 
M.  Thiers  so  ably  and  so  perfidiously  conducted. 

These  inquiries,  notwithstanding  the  relative 
moderation  of  some  of  their  authors, — what  are 
they  if  not  monuments  of  hatred?  Take  these 
three  :  that  into  the  4th  September,  that  into 
the  18th  March,  that  into  the  state  of  the 
Markets.  Let  us  put  the  last  inquiry  aside  ; 
reports  on  the  use  of  public  funds,  on  bribery 
in  elections,  on  transgressions  of  authority,  on 
the  position  of  the  civil  services,  on  the  stagna- 
tion of  trade,  all  these  are  entirely  within  the 
sphere    of    parliamentary    inquisition.      We    will 
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not  rvon  ask  wliethcr  in  certain  reports  of 
the  Market  Commission  (comminsion  des  marchés) 
tlio  enemy  may  not  1)0  detected  wliero  the 
jmlji^o  alone  should  be  found.  All  that  can  bo 
claimed  from  members  of  Parliament  is  that 
they  should  bo  moderate.  Party-men  they  can- 
not help  being  ;  they  have  been  nominated  by 
their  }>:irty,  to  represent  and  defend  the  in- 
terests of  that  party,  and  even,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  serve  its  resentments.  Nevertheless 
this  very  concession,  wliicli  we  must  necessarily 
make  to  the  nature  of  political  bodies,  demon- 
strates the  ])eril  of  transforming  inquirers  into 
judges. 

AVc  will  go  farther.  Although  in  most  constitu- 
tions the  judgment  of  political  crimes  by  political 
bodies  is  prescribed,  wo  shall  always  maintain 
that  such  a  measure  is  neither  equitable  for 
the  accused  nor  profitable  for  the  State.  Justice 
thus  administered  is  no  longer  justice,  it  is 
vengeance.  At  least,  in  our  present  Constitution, 
when  a  President  of  the  Republic  is  on  his 
trial,  he  is  accused  by  one  Chamber  and  judged 
by  the  other.  The  Chamber  which  gives  the 
judgment  is  that  which,  by  its  origin,  by  the 
ago  of  its  members,  and  by  their  restricted  num- 
ber, gives  the  gi'eatest  guarantees  of  impartiality. 
This   Chamber   in   all   the   acts  of  the  procedure. 
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and  tlie  judgment,  assumes  the  character  of  a 
criminal  court.  It  binds  itself  to  all  the  pro- 
tective formalities  of  the  rio'ht  of  defence.  The 
witnesses  who  give  evidence  before  it,  or  before  its 
commissions,  do  so  on  oath.  Their  evidence  is 
made  known  to  the  accused,  who  may  discuss  it 
and  call  witnesses  for  their  defence.  The  inquiry, 
the  report  which  is  drawn  up  on  it,  the  public 
prosecutor's  speech,  form  only  a  very  important, 
but  not  decisive  part  of  the  procedure.  The 
accused  is  denied  nothing  in  the  public  sitting, 
neither  the  right  to  call  fresh  witnesses,  nor  to 
refute  the  evidence,  nor  the  presence  of  any  counsel 
whom  he  may  select.  The  judges  are  warned, 
by  the  exceptional  character  with  which  they  are 
invested,  by  a  long  procedure  in  which  every- 
thing passes  under  their  eyes,  by  exhaustive 
debates,  and  by  public  opinion,  whose  organs 
are  not  silenced  during  the  trial  ;  to  listen  to 
their  conscience  and  not  to  their  passion.  If 
this  were  not  sufficient,  the  very  sight  of  the 
accused,  whose  life  and  liberty  are  dependent  on 
their  verdict,  would  be  enough  to  recall  them  to 
a  sense  of  their  duty  as  honourable  men.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this,  the  saying  of  that  great  citizen 
and  distinguished  savant^  François  Arago,  will 
always  be  true  :  "  Anathema  to  political  bodies 
who  judge  political  offences." 

1  i  2 
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Btit  when  tlio  Assembly  of  1871  held  the  in- 
quiry into  the  4th  September,  and  the  inquiry 
into  the  18th  March,  by  whom  was  it  instructed? 
By  itself.  It  proceeded  to  hold  this  inquiry 
not  as  a  judicial  court,  but  as  a  Parliament;  that 
is  to  say,  with  sovereign  lil)erty.  The  inquirers 
were  appointed  in  the  bureaux,  as  if  the  matter 
were  a  preliminary  report  on  a  bill.  The  com- 
missions belonged  to  the  majority  ;  so  many 
commissioners  so  many  enemies  therefore. 

It  was  by  a  mere  chance  that  the  Left  was 
able  to  get  four  members  out  of  thirty  into  the 
commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  4th 
September,  and  seven  into  that  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  18th  ^farch.  When  the  com- 
mission formed  its  bureau,  whom  did  it  chooso 
as  president?  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  an 
Orleanist;  and  as  vice-president,  M.  Daru,  a 
Bonapartist.  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin  was  already 
weakened  by  age  and  ill-health.  ]\I.  Daru  almost 
always  presided.  Thus  a  former  minister  of 
the  Empire  prosecuted  the  Revolution  which  had 
overthrown  the  Empire,  in  the  name  of  the 
Chamber,  who.se  first  act  had  been  to  condemn 
the  Empire.  He  called  for  what  evidence  ho 
pleased,  he  directed  tlic  interrogatories,  com- 
municated or  did  not  communicate  the  deposi- 
tions to  those  whom    they  concerned.     The  de- 
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positions  had  no  judicial  character.  The  "witnesses, 
appearing  before  political  persons  and  not  be- 
fore judges,  did  not  take  any  oath.  Some,  belong- 
ing to  the  Empire,  which  was  conducting  the 
inquiry,  transformed  their  depositions  into  an 
act  of  accusation.  Others,  agents  of  the  Re- 
publican Grovernment,  who  had  been  retained 
in  its  service  through  unfortunate  indulgence, 
or  who  had  been  chosen  by  it,  but  were  thwarted 
in  their  ambition,  gained  the  favour  of  the 
commission  by  betraying  or  abusing  their  late 
chiefs.  Among  the  witnesses  whom  the  com- 
mission consented  to  hear,  were  some  who  had 
no  public  character  whatever,  who  passed  for 
being  secret  agents  of  the  Empire,  who  declared 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  insurrection 
of  the  Commune,  apropos  to  which  they  were 
summoned,  and  who  came  simply  to  renew  the 
old  slanders  of  the  imperial  police  against  the 
Republican  candidates  of  18G3. 

The  commission  listened  to  all  this  quietly,  and 
did  not  even  inform  its  colleagues,  sitting  every 
day  in  the  Assembly  by  its  side,  of  the  ridiculous 
words  and  odious  deeds  which  were  attributed 
to  them.  M.  Arago,  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  M. 
Gent,  M.  Gambetta,  and  several  others  made 
indignant  protests  from  the  tribune.  General 
Trochu    has    recorded    his   in   two   little    books, 
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admirable  alike  for  their  feeling  and  eloquence. 
Althoiip^li  all  the  reproaches  addressed  by  tho 
Assembly  to  tho  commission  were  deserved,  wo 
do  not  wish  to  enter  into  that  quarrel  here. 
We  are  not  sitting  in  judgment  either  upon  M. 
Daru  or  the  members  of  the  commission.  They 
certainly  believed  that  they  were  impartial,  per- 
haps even  generous,  who  knows  ?  We  might 
instance,  among  men  of  their  party  on  the 
benches  of  the  former  Chamber,  more  than  one 
member,  who  would  have  given  a  very  different 
turn  to  the  affair  if  fortune  had  put  it  in  his 
power  to  do  so.  No,  we  do  not  complain  of  tho 
individual  members;  we  complain  of  the  commis- 
sion itself,  of  this  party  which  had  fallen,  and  was 
condemned,  being  called  to  judge  its  conquerors, 
discussing  them  in  the  shade  at  its  pleasure, 
without  legal  formalities,  immediately  publishing 
the  voluminous  reports  of  its  inquiry,  not  as 
parliamentary  reports  are  published,  to  be  dis- 
tributed only  among  the  members  of  Parliament  ; 
but  publishing  them  before  any  public  debate  had 
been  held,  as  books  on  general  sale,  having  them 
advertised  and  commended  in  the  Journal  Officiel 
as  edifying  reading  ;  multiplying  copies  first  in 
the  Officiel  and  then  in  the  Annales  of  the  Assem- 
bly, distributing  a  special  edition,  and  then  print- 
ing several  editions  in  quarto  and  octavo  for  sale. 
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This  enormous  official  publicity,  given  to  evidence 
whicli  liad  been  neitber  investigated  nor  sifted, 
was  an  act  of  party-spirit,  an  act  of  vengeance. 
It  was  not  in  any  way  an  act  of  justice. 

And,  let  it  be  noted,  it  is  not  only  on  bebalf  of 
tbe  Government  of  Defence  that  we  protest  :  but 
on  bebalf  of  the  Commune.  We  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  any  partiality  for  those  who  instituted 
the  Commune,  nor  for  those  who  could  hesitate  to 
stigmatize  it. 

Among  other  causes  of  resentment,  we  hold  it 
guilty  of  the  greatest  crime  that  has  ever  been 
committed  against  the  Republic  and  republican 
ideas.  "We  admit  that  it  ought  to  be  written 
against,  and  stigmatized  in  books,  and  we  are 
setting  the  example.  We  desired  that  it  should 
be  tried  regularly,  according  to  law,  by  judges; 
and  we  acknowledge  that  the  publication  of  pro- 
ceedings and  of  judgments  is  right.  But  you, 
the  inquirers,  who  are  you?  Are  you  judges? 
Then  call  up  the  accused  as  well  as  their  accusers, 
call  the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  let  them  all 
give  their  evidence  on  oath,  let  both  sides  have 
full  hberty  of  debate,  do  not  publish  the  accusa- 
tion without  publishing  the  defence,  and  do  not 
publish  it  like  a  novel,  to  enrich  the  publishers, 
or  like  a  pamphlet  to  spread  hatred,  or  pro- 
pagate what  may  be  only  calumnies.    That  is  what 
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we  say  for  the  authors  of  the  Commune,  who  only 
just  failed  to  overthrow  the  RepubHc  ?  What 
shrill  we  say  for  the  Rej)ublicans,  who  have  re- 
paired the  faults  of  the  Empire,  and  saved  the 
honour  of  the  country  ? 

An  immense  number  of  books,  pamphlets  in 
verse  and  prose,  caricatures,  maj^aziue  and  news- 
paper articles,  have  been  writteu  against  theui. 
Abominable  slanders  a<^ainst  them  have  been  in- 
vented and  incessantly  rej)eated  in  the  hope  of 
thus  giving  them  a  sort  of  confirmation.  As  for 
a  book  or  a  speech,  we  understand  it,  we  admit 
it,  we  provoke  it.  So  much  the  worse  for  the 
enemy  if  he  puts  forth  any  lies  in  it  !  A  deputy 
has  a  right  to  speak,  a  citizen  to  write.  Attacks 
on  individuals  have  only  exactly  the  weight  which 
they  carry  themselves,  or  which  is  lent  to  them 
by  the  name  of  their  author.  They  can  be 
refuted,  and  the  public  can  decide.  That  is  life; 
that  is  liberty.  AVas  this  the  case  with  yotir 
committee  reports,  published  under  the  authority 
of  the  Chamber,  by  a  committee  of  the  Chamber, 
in  tlie  Journal  Ojjici»  I  and  in  the  Annales  of  the 
Chamber?  You  were  not  judges,  for  you  had 
not  been  appointed,  and  you  observed  none  of 
the  forms  of  judicial  procedure;  and  yet  you 
took  upon  yourselves  all  the  appearance  of  judges, 
in  order  more  surely  to  deceive  the  public.     You 
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speak  as  sovereigns,  as  the  elect  of  universal 
suffrage.  History  will  tell  you,  and  public  con- 
science lias  already  declared  that  all  your  inquiries 
were  the  acts  of  party-spirit,  of  revenge,  of 
reprisal,  a  machination  of  discord,  a  propaganda 
of  hatred. 

Hatred  of  what  ?  Of  the  Republic.  That  was 
all  that  the  different  monarchical  parties  had 
in  common.  They  were  divided  amongst  them- 
selves by  all  their  memories,  by  the  defeats  sus- 
tained, by  blood  spilled,  by  many  treasons.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  so  very  far  back  to  find  a 
time  when  a  Legitimist  would  not  have  shaken 
hands  with  an  Orleanist.  Only  yesterday  both 
Legitimists  and  Orleanists  regarded  the  Empire 
as  the  author,  not  only  of  our  material,  but  of  our 
moral  ruin.  Division,  deep  and  irreconcilable, 
existed,  from  a  historical  point  of  view  ;  as  well 
as  division  amounting  to  antagonism  in  prin- 
ciples. Of  the  three  Monarchies,  one  rests  its 
claim  on  divine  right,  the  others  know  only  force. 
Each  of  the  three  parties  knew  how  much  it 
lost  in  dignity,  in  cohesion,  in  moral  influence 
by  their  coalition  ;  but  they  must  make  haste  to 
achieve  their  first  purpose — that  is  to  say,  the 
destruction  of  the  Republic — notwithstanding. 
Hence  their  alliance. 

It   was    also    hatred    of  the    Republic   which 
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united  tlieni  ap^ainst  M.  'I'liiers.  Tlicy  had  said, 
when  appointing  liini  at  Bordeaux,  that  they 
■wanted  a  leader  for  tlie  conservative  party.  He 
had  always  been  this  leader.  As  lie  said  himself, 
lie  was  no  longer  of  an  ago  to  change.  Under 
his  administration  there  had  been  a  civil  war;  he 
IkkI  crushed  it.  Where  was  there  a  conservative 
who  would  have  displayed  such  resolute  deter- 
mination and  such  talent  in  dealing  with  the 
Commune  ?  Several  towns,  at  the  same  time, 
made  an  attempt  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  in- 
surrection :  he  suppressed  the  disturbances  on 
the  spot,  or  when  he  was  warned  in  time  pre- 
vented them  from  breaking  out.  The  Assembly 
had  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  central  authority 
of  some  of  the  attributes  wliich  he,  perhaps 
wrongly,  considered  necessary;  and  then,  regard- 
less of  the  passions  which  he  should  rouse,  he 
had  opposed  unseasonable  reforms,  steadily  dis- 
puting the  point  with  all  the  parties,  and  on  a 
critical  occasion  asking  the  Chamber  to  revoke 
its  own  decision  on  the  spot. 

No  one,  on  any  bench,  had  attacked  property, 
or  even  dreamt  of  attacking  it;  but  an  income- 
tax  liad  l)e('n  proposed,  a  tax  on  the  business 
returns;  this,  under  any  aspect  could  not  be 
called  socialism  ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  was 
something  in    these  innovations  which  appeared 
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to  him  to  threaten  the  security  of  private 
interests  :  he  had  at  once  opposed  it,  showing 
himself  more  conservative  than  the  conserva- 
tives. 

It  was  the  same  as  regards  protection.  Cer- 
tainly one  can  be  a  free-trader  without  being 
the  enemy  of  industry  and  commerce;  but  he 
thought  otherwise,  he  held  what  may  be  called 
the  creed  of  national  labour.  In  finance  his  first 
care  was  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  Bank 
intact,  and  to  make  a  sinking  fund  for  the  debt, 
even  at  the  time  that  our  finances  were  most 
embarrassed.  His  chef-d'œuvre  was  effecting 
the  loan  and  the  payment  of  the  indemnity 
without  producing  a  crisis  or  any  great  financial 
perturbation.  As  to  recruiting,  he  belonged  to 
the  old  school  ;  we  mean  by  that,  the  school  of 
the  first  Empire,  which  after  all  is  not  such  a 
bad  school  for  fighting  purposes.  He  was  more 
for  quality  than  quantity.  He  asked  for  five 
years'  service,  not  being  able  to  get  eight.  He 
had  never  wished  for  universal  sufirage,  nor  ap- 
plauded its  advent.  Now  that  it  was  established 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  it  up,  he  agreed 
with  those  who  wished  to  have  it  regulated,  or 
even  as  they  said  on  the  Right  "  purified." 
We  must  admit  that  he  was  not  "  clerical  ;"  that 
he  had  never  been;  for,  in  order  to  be  a  good 
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**  cU'rical,"  one  must  bo  cither  narrow-minded  or 
a  hypocrite,  and  he  was  neither  ;  ])ut,  although 
he  desired  hberty  of  conscience,  and  strongly 
opposed  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy,  ho 
recognized  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  church 
in  our  country  and  in  all  Europe  :  he  considered 
it  good  policy  to  make  an  ally  of  her,  at  all 
events  to  avoid  making  an  enemy  of  her.  Ho 
had  witnessed  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the 
Italians  with  regret;  but  he  was  too  wise  not 
to  accept  the  fait  accompli,  and  not  to  repress 
the  attempt,  at  clerical  agitation,  which  were 
contrary  to  the  right,  and  especially  contrary 
to  our  dearest  national  interests  ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  persons  of  no  great 
influence,  everybody  on  the  llight  agreed  with 
him  on  this  matter.  Besides,  he  was  in  all  things 
full  of  deference  and  even  consideration  for  the 
clergy.  In  1800,  as  reporter  on  the  education 
laws,  he  had  rendered  them  services  which  they 
did  not  deny.  Taking  his  opinions  as  a  whole,  ho 
ought  to  have  found  iiis  adversaries  on  the  Left, 
his  supporters  on  the  Right.  Nevertheless  the 
further  they  went,  the  more  did  confidence  in  liim 
increase  on  the  Left  and  diminish  on  the  Right, 
The  contrast  was  already  striking  during  the 
struggle  with  the  Commune,  two  or  three  months 
after  the   Government  had   been  formed.     From 
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the  end  of  1871,  they  thought  to  checkmate  him 
by  attacking  his  ministers.  He  could  hardly 
ascend  the  tribune  without  having  to  endure 
some  rude  interruption  from  the  Right.  At  last 
they  went  so  far  as  to  insult  him  in  a  manner 
which  his  age,  his  genius,  his  Services  in  the  past, 
not  to  mention  his  services  in  the  present,  ren- 
dered incomprehensible.  If  the  Left  proposed 
any  means  of  strengthening  his  hands,  of  facili- 
tating his  action,  it  was  either  refused,  when  a 
refusal  was  possible,  or  if  it  were  not,  the  enforced 
concession  was  made  in  the  most  disobliging  and 
humiliating  form  that  could  be  devised. 

The  contest,  long  dissembled,  became  overt 
from  the  date  of  the  message  of  1872,  in  which 
he  declared  categorically  that  nothing  was  any 
longer  possible  except  a  Republic.  That  day  his 
fall  was  determined  upon.  As  for  the  mischief 
which  would  accrue  to  a  country  still  only  con- 
valescent, as  to  the  difificulty  of  maintaining  our 
position  abroad  after  this  new  internal  convul- 
sion, as  for  the  disturbance  of  every  kind  that 
would  befall  public  credit  and  affairs  in  general, 
as  for  the  necessity  which  would  arise  of  trans- 
forming, so  to  speak,  the  expedient  and  the  pro- 
visional into  a  system  and  principle  of  govern- 
ment, as  for  the  monstrous  ingratitude  of  over- 
throwing  the    saviour    of    his    country    on    the 
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very  day  on  wliich  he  should  have  finally  elTectcd 
its  salvation,  all  that  was  forgotten,  or  at  least 
disrrijanled.  Nothing  was  of  importance  save 
stayinir  tho  ascendancy  of  the  Republic.  Every- 
body in  tlie  coalition  camp  said  to  himself,  wo 
shall  see  by-and-by  how  we  can  stifle  our  allies, 
but  let  us  stifle  the  Republic  first.  Such  was  the 
orijjfin  of  the  2-4th  May,  and  other  analogous 
events  which  have  arisen  since  then. 

M.  Thiers,  who  always  spoke  out  (that  was  ono 
of  his  strong  points),  said  as  much  openly  in  the 
tribune  :  "  I  offend  the  Republicans  every  day 
by  defending  your  ideas  against  theirs;  neverthe- 
less they  uphold  me,  and  you  attack  me.  Your 
reason  and  theirs  is  one  and  the  same,  it  is  be- 
cause 1  desire  to  found  the  Republic." 

This  hostility  of  all  the  parties  against  the  Re- 
public is  surprising  ;  for,  however  naturally  the 
Orleanists  or  the  Bonapartists,  when  in  power, 
may  have  opposed  the  Republicans  who  wished 
to  upset  them  ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand 
how  on  the  21th  May,  Orleanists,  Bonapartists, 
and  Legitimists  should  have  united  to  upset  the 
Republic,  and  if  they  could  have  done  so,  pro- 
voke a  revolution,  without  knowing  to  which 
of  them  the  benefit  would  ensue.  There  might 
well  be  in  the  mind  of  each  party  some  personal 
hope  ;  but  so  vague,  so  far-fetched,  so   uncertain 
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tliat  one  is  forced  to  admit  tlieir  preference  for 
anything  rather  than  a  Republic,  and  that  the 
Orleanists,  for  instance,  would  rather  be  governed 
by  M.  Bonaparte  than  by  M.  Thiers. 

But  whence  this  violent  hatred  for  the  most 
liberal  and  the  most  rational  form  of  govern- 
ment? 

Does  not  the  Republic  give  us  what  every  good 
Government  ought  to  give,  order  and  liberty  ? 
Have  we  not  under  the  Bepublic  all  the  liberty  of 
which  we  are  capable  ?  For  surely  that  is  what 
we  should  ask  for,  anything  beyond  involving 
danger.  A  nation  has  a  right  to  the  sum  total  of 
the  liberty  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  to  those  in- 
stitutions which  may  render  it  capable  of  a  new 
and  more  ample  liberty  by  enlightening,  reforming 
and  strengthening  it.  Has  any  Monarchy  ever 
given  us  so  much  liberty,  and  so  many  means  of 
becoming  worthy  of  liberty  as  we  possess  to-day  ? 
And  this  ample  liberty  which  we  enjoy,  is  it  not 
accompanied  by  that  other  blessing,  without  which 
liberty  itself  would  be  valueless,  that  is  to  say, 
order  ?  When  has  the  law  ever  been  more  punc- 
tiliously observed  than  it  now  is?  When  has 
authority  at  any  time  been  better  obeyed  or  held 
in  g^reater  honour  ? 

The  presidential  elections  are  quoted,  and  a 
great  argument  made  out  of  them.     At  present 
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Ululor  \ho  Republic  we  havo  quiet,  this  must  ho 
admitted  ;  but  we  must  necessarily  pass  throuLcli 
great  crises,  at  the  expiration  of  stated  times, 
for  the  election  of  a  President.  Here,  ap^ain, 
facts  answer  for  themselves.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  again  and  again.  In  1848,  authority 
passed  from  General  Cavaignnc  to  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  distur- 
bance. The  same  thing  gccurrcd,  when  in  1873 
Marshal  MacMahon  succeeded  M.  Thiers.  Tlieso 
great  changes  were  effected  without  any  trouble 
at  a  time  when  the  election  of  the  new  President 
was  regarded  as  a  triumpli  won  by  the  monarchi- 
cal pai-ty  over  the  Republican  party,  and  this 
transfer  of  power  which  was  twice  accomplished 
with  the  most  absolute  calm,  during  times  of  great 
agitation,  and  under  the  most  unfavourable  con- 
ditions, is  suddenly  to  develope  into  a  menacing 
crisis,  a  peril  to  society,  when  it  has  become  part 
of  our  regular  life,  when  the  outgoing  and  in- 
coming President  will  both  bo  Republicans  ? 

Without  wishing  to  make  any  comparison 
between  the  men,  which  it  would  be  pro- 
foundly unjust  to  do,  it  is  certain  that  in  1873, 
as  well  as  in  1848,  the  transfer  of  authority  was 
made  under  conditions  menacing  to  the  Republic. 
The  two  Presidents,  who  were  both  raised  to  the 
presidency  by  the  reactionary  party,  declared   in 
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almost  the  same  terms,  that  no  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  existing  order  of  things.  This  was 
the  only  means  of  quieting  public  opinion,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  was  a  proof  of  the  violence  that 
was  being  done  to  it.  In  1873  that  declaration  was 
at  least  sincere  on  the  part  of  the  President  who 
signed  it  ;  but  those  who  had  drawn  it  up  were 
notoriously  hostile  to  the  Republic,  and  were 
already  planning  a  restoration.  In  the  Cabinet 
formed  on  25th  May  to  govern  France,  there  was 
not  a  single  Republican.  M.  de  Broglie,  M. 
Magne,  M.  Ernoul  would  have  been  much  offended 
had  they  been  called  anything  but  Orleanist, 
Bonapartist  and  Legitimist.  No  one  was  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  M.  Thiers  had  been  overthrown 
for  having  declared  that  the  Republic  must  be 
established,  and  that  no  other  Government  was 
possible.  Whatever  may  have  been  Marshal 
MacMahon's  thoughts  and  intentions,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  leaders  of  the  triumphant 
coalition  had  fought  against  the  Republic,  it  was 
the  Republic  which  they  had  defeated  on  the  24th 
May.  Never  was  truth  more  incontestable,  nor 
less  contested.  And  in  spite  of  this  glaring 
evidence  the  Republicans  remained  quiet,  they 
submitted,  they  prepared  for  a  constitutional  and 
legal  struggle  ;  they  did  not  expect,  did  not  wish, 
for  success  except  from  the  elections.  It  was 
VOL.  u.  K  k 
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thus,  under  such  exceptional  and  formidable  con- 
ditions that  one  President  succeeded  the  other. 
Where  shall  we  find  a  more  striking  proof,  a  more 
absolute  demonstration  of  the  vitality  of  the 
Kepublic  ? 

^lonarchists,  you  who  see  a  mote  in  your 
neighbour's  eye  which  does  not  exist,  have  a 
beam  iîi  your  own.  You  can  forget,  with  strange 
comj)lacency,  palace  revolutions  and  changes  of 
reigns,  far  more  serious  events  than  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  President  for  another  can 
possibly  bo,  in  a  country  where  the  powers  of 
the  President  are  most  rigorously  circumscribed. 
Even  at  a  time  when  the  monarchical  principle 
was  above  all  competition  and  all  discussion  ; 
when  it  seemed  even  to  the  boldest  that  they 
might  change  their  king,  but  that  they  could 
not  do  witliout  a  king,  the  succession  of  one 
monarch  to  another  almost  always  brought  dis- 
turbances in  its  train,  and  a  minority  was  a  national 
calamity.  Now,  after  so  many  revolutions  have 
been  compressed  into  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
however  firm  your  convictions,  you  are  unable 
to  conceive  that  in  the  present  state  of  minds 
and  things  a  minority  coidd  possibly  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  revolution,  or  dream  of  a  change  of  reign 
which  would  not  be  at  the  least  a  change  of 
dynasty.     Do  not  speak  of  us  as  if  wo  were  in- 
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stability  and  you  duration.  Such  language  might 
have  been  fitting  from  the  defenders  of  Monarchy 
up  to  the  year  1774.  Since  then,  how  many 
legitimate  successors  have  inherited  the  crown 
without  a  revolution  ?  Two,  in  more  than  200 
years  ;  Louis  XVI.  and  Charles  X.  !  And  what 
has  been  the  duration  of  a  dynasty  since  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.  ?  Fifteen  years,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  five  years  ;  five  years  of  calm  preceded 
by  five  years  of  disturbance  to  establish  the  reign, 
and  followed  by  five  years  of  disturbance  to  over- 
throw it.  We  have  gone  through  this  experience 
four  times  in  three  quarters  of  a  century.  And 
take  care  that  you  are  not  fated  to  witness  a 
repetition  of  it.  Not  one  of  the  Monarchies 
which  at  this  moment  are  coveting  France  would 
dare  to  promise  to  itself  that  it  could  last  three 
years. 

A  Monarchy  is  a  hypothesis  which  you  can 
only  make  last  so  long  as  it  is  active  and  does 
good  service,  but  which  no  human  agency  can 
bring  back  to  life  when  it  has  been  suppressed, 
discussed,  replaced,  compared.  The  committee  of 
nine,  presided  over  by  M,  Changarnier,  or  a  com- 
mittee "  de  comptabilité  "  under  M.  Rouher,  might 
recall  an  aspirant  to  the  throne  ;  a  reactionary 
and  monarchical  Chamber  like  that  of  1871  mio-ht 
crown  him  ;  it  might  even,  with  a  certain  expen- 
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(litinv  of  iiKnicy,  rohuild  tlio  Tiiilorics  and  stuff  it 
■with  cliainberlains  from  basement  to  attic  ;  it 
might  unfurl  tlio  wliito  fîag  witli  its  ffrurs-d^-hjs, 
or  nail  an  eagle  for  the  third  time  to  the  staff 
of  our  tricolour  flag.  But  that  which  can  never 
bo  restored  to  France  is  her  monarchical  faith, 
that  sort  of  faitli  for  wliich  a  man  dies,  and  which 
personifies  a  country  in  a  man.  Where  shall  wo 
find  a  trace  of  the  ])restigo  of  the  Napoleons? 
The  adventurer  has  killed  the  hero.  In  the  land 
of  universal  suffrage — in  the  world  of  common 
sense — there  is  no  more  any  room  for  ghosts. 

Another  strange  objection  to  the  Republic  is 
that  it  is  said  to  condemn  us  to  isolation  from 
the  great  European  family.  Their  sacred  majes- 
ties will  not  be  elbowed  by  the  majesty  of  the 
people.  This  is  a  libel  on  their  majesties:  they 
see  clearer  than  that.  This  is  to  forget  history, 
and  to  invoke  an  old  saying  against  a  new 
triith.  There  is  no  longer  a  gi'eat  European 
family;  the  Empire  exploded  that.  Only  conquest 
and  interests  exist  henceforth.  Europe  wants  to 
know  whether  we  are  quiet  or  disturbed,  because 
trouble  in  France  spreads  beyond  her  borders. 
Europe  wants  to  know  our  strength  or  our 
weakness,  because  we  are  a  rich  country,  both 
manufacturing  and  agricultural,  warlike,  with  a 
population  of  38,00U,UUO,  placed  between  England 
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and  Germanj,  occupying  the  head  of  the  great 
commercial  routes,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  we  have  not  lost  our 
place  in  the  world  of  thought.  But  it  is  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference  to  Europe  whether  we 
have  an  absolute  Monarchy  like  that  of  Russia, 
or  a  parliamentary  Monarchy  like  those  of  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  Italy,  a  federation  like  that  of 
Germany,  or  a  Republic,  if  it  pleases  us.  For 
Europe,  as  for  France,  the  best  form  of  French 
government  is  that  best  adapted  to  our  ideas 
and  our  interests,  and  which  is  therefore  most 
likely  to  last.  Europe  knows  that  a  Monarchy 
needs  war,  a  Republic  peace.  Never  will  a  Pre- 
sident of  a  Republic  say,  "  It  is  my  war,  I  must 
have  it  !"  Those  are  the  words  of  princes,  and 
their  pleasures.  France  knows  their  price  to  her 
cost,  having  had  to  pay  it  twice  in  half-a-cen- 
tury.  She  respects  the  tranquillity  of  peoples 
and  the  institutions  which  they  confer  upon  them- 
selves. Her  foreign  policy  consists  in  this  :  to 
maintain  peace  at  home.  So  long  as  the  Re- 
public is  peaceful  and  prosperous  at  home,  it  will 
be  respected  and  powerful  abroad. 

The  pretended  impossibility  of  maintaining 
order  and  respect  for  the  law,  those  periodic 
crises  with  which  we  are  threatened,  this  fancied 
isolation,  are  all  so  falsified  by  events,  that  it  is 
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almost  unnocossary  to  contradict  them.  None  of 
these  party  arf^umenta  have  any  effect  on  tlio 
masses,  wlio  believe  what  they  see,  and  who  liavo 
now  seen  peace  for  seven  years.  But  in  order  to 
disturb  and  frighten  them,  two  spectres  are  in- 
voked. Up  to  1870  there  was  only  one;  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Now  there  are  two  ;  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  and  the  Commune. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  Commune  are 
not  the  Repul)lic.  Let  us  take  only  the  Com- 
mune : — it  was  suppressed  by  the  Republic,  and 
it  is  not  proved  tliat  a  Monarchy  would  have 
succeeded  in  retaking  Paris.  Riots  have  not 
been  wanting  under  any  Monarchy  ;  and  if  they 
have  not  assumed  the  terrible  character  of  the 
Commune  it  was  not  because  we  were  under  tho 
R«*public  of  1871,  but  in  consequence  of  tho 
disastrous  condition  to  wliich  we  had  been  re- 
duced by  eighteen  years  of  the  Empire  and  the 
war  of  1870.  Who  will  deny  that  the  anti- 
social and  anti-human  doctrines,  of  which  the 
Terror  in  1 70;>  and  in  1871  were  tho  ephe- 
meral triumph,  were  all  condemned,  stigma- 
tized, opposed  by  the  Republican  party  as  ener- 
getically and  more  effectually  than  by  any  other 
political  party  ?  One  must  be  very  ignorant  of 
history,  or  take  most  impudent  liberties  with 
liuman    credulity,    to  pretend  that  confiscations, 
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executions  without  trial,  wholesale  condemnations 
and  massacres,  took  place  only  in  1793  and  1871. 
The  Monarchists  derive  little  advantag:e  from  a 
comparison  between  the  Terror  and  the  Dragon- 
nades, the  Loi  des  suspects  and  the  Lettres  de 
cachet,  the  assignats  and  Law's  bank,  the  morals 
of  the  Directory  and  those  of  the  Parc-aux-Cerfs, 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Eng^hien  and  that  of 
Marshal  Ney,  the  massacres  of  September  and 
those  of  the  Glacière,  the  assassination  of  General 
Bréa  and  that  of  Marshal  Brune  !  Each  party 
has  its  bloody  annals,  which  it  is  wicked  to 
recall  unnecessarily,  for  it  is  wicked  to  stir  up 
hatred.  But  it  is  as  unfair  to  reproach  all 
Republicans  with  the  Terror,  as  it  is  to  reproach 
all  Catholics  with  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew. 

So  much  being  said  as  a  tribute  to  truth,  and 
without  adding  proofs,  for  the  proofs  are  to  be 
found  in  all  our  histories,  in  our  monuments,  in 
the  public  places  in  all  our  towns,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  with  our  enemies,  that  the  great 
misfortune  and  the  great  obstacle  to  the  Republic 
is,  neither  the  coalition  of  the  Monarchists,  nor 
the  hatred  of  the  Clerical  party,  but  the  Terror 
and  the  Commune.  It  is  the  Terror  and  the 
Commune  which  are  brought  against  us.  This 
is  unjust,  absurd,  contrary  to  good  sense  and  to 
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facts  ;  but  so  it  is.  Tlio  Commune  ^vhicll  wo 
defeated,  which  wo  crushed,  wliich  has  no  longer 
a  shell,  a  sword,  a  sou,  or  a  partisan  who  dares 
to  raise  his  head,  the  Commune  which  in  fact 
no  longer  exists,  fights  against  us  continually, 
thanks  to  the  persistent  and  envenomed  calumnies 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Republic. 

Let  us  persist  in  our  declarations,  since  we 
are  forced  to  do  so  by  the  persistence  of  tho 
attack,  and  also  in  that  prudence  which  con- 
stitutes our  strength.  Let  us  show  on  all  occasions, 
bv  our  words  and  actions,  that  we  are  the  im- 
j)lacable  enemies  of  disorder,  the  friends,  the 
servants,  the  defenders  of  the  law  ;  the  friends  and 
defenders  of  family  life,  of  property,  and  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  which  is  the  highest  and  most 
general  form  of  religious  liberty.  Hero  again  wo 
find  ,M.  Thiers  saying  to  tho  whole  Chamber, 
"  The  victory  shall  bo  to  the  wisest  ;"  and  to  the 
Republicans  especially,  "  You  can  perish  only 
through  your  own  faults."  lie  also  said  to  them 
with  great  meaning,  "  You  must  inspire  con- 
fidence." In  order  to  inspire  confidence,  it  is 
enough  for  us  to  appear  what  we  are. 

Inspire  confidence  !  this  word  wounds  certain 
lofty  souls,  who  will  not  endure  suspicion.  But 
take  life  as  it  is;  take  man  with  his  injustices 
and  his  failings  ;  the  purest   are  often   the  most 
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calumniated.     It  is  the  same  with  parties.     Let 
us  help  the  truth  to  shine  forth. 

You  are  conservatives  :  say  so  firmly,  simply, — 
because  it  is  the  truth, — because  it  is  denied, 
because  it  is  well  for  the  cause,  if  not  for  you 
who  believe  yourselves  above  suspicion,  that  all 
the  world  should  know  the  truth.  Much  re- 
luctance had  to  be  overcome  ere  advanced  Re- 
publicans could  be  induced  to  call  themselves 
conservative.  They  would  not  have  a  name  that 
their  enemy  had  taken.  But  this  name  is  your 
right.  You  must  claim  it,  since  it  is  yours. 
Those  who  at  the  present  time  wish  for  the 
Empire,  or  the  white  flag,  or  the  red  flag,  are 
the  true  revolutionists  ;  and  you  are  the  con- 
servatives. Did  the  Empire  show  more  respect  to 
property  and  the  family  than  you  have  shown  ? 
Are  you  likely  to  bring  back  the  reign  of  money- 
dealers  and  courtezans  whether  titled  or  taxed? 
Are  not  honesty  in  business  and  domestic  morality 
essentially  republican  virtues  ?  For  seven  years 
you  have  daily  proved  by  your  actions  that  you 
PLie  conservatives  ;  unfurl  your  flag  then,  since  you 
belong  to  the  regiment  !  Inspire  confidence  ! 
Inspire  confidence  !  Neither  Tribunes  nor  Cœsars, 
nor  Carmagnoles,  nor  blood-stained  purple  robes, 
nor  revolutions,  nor  Coups  d'État  ;  but  law, 
liberty,  peace,  publicity!     A  mild  and  just  Ee- 
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public,  open  to  all,  respecting  the  sacred  principles 
on  which  society  is  founded,  and  the  inalienable 
rights  of  conscience  ;  acknowledging  no  other 
enjpire  but  that  of  the  law,  and  no  other  as- 
cendency but  that  of  reason.  When  the  pro- 
gramme is  in  the  heart,  it  ought  to  be  constantly 
on  the  lips.  Happy  are  the  parties  who  gain  by 
being  known,  who  invoke  only  good  sense,  and 
whose  cause  is  identical  with  that  of  justice  ! 
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Mnall  dci^ree  the  popular  estimate  of  his  character  in  this  country,  and  wiH  form  Aa 
important  volume  in  autobiographic  literature." 

From  the  ''  Xafion." 

"The  impression  conveyed  throughout  these  letters  is  that  Bismarck,  In  respect  to 
his  political  life,  is  a  Piogcnes,  who,  m  an  hour  of  weakness,  has  been  pcrsuadeo  '"it  of 
hi*  tub,  and  who  regrets  the  emergence  as  .«n  error.  Hut  in  its  humor,  its  mrlanchuly, 
its  selfconsciotisness,  ISismarck's  is  a  thoroughly  modem  mind  ;  in  his  bck  of  intel- 
lectual sublilly,  and  in  his  downright  relisions  convictions,  he  is  less  evidently  of  our 
time,  orthodoxy  being  now  in  (  lermaiiy,  for  the  most  part — at  least  among  the  Ho/iff  It — 
an  anachronism.  •  •  •  Complete  vigor  ami  grnuineness  of  nature,  combined  with 
rare  patience  anil  ^ood  humor,  rather  th.»n  a  profound  insicht,  have  given  Prince  von 
liismarck  his  position  in  European  affairs.  'I  he  se  letters  alune  are  enough  to  show 
that  their  writer  was  never  destined  to  an  inferiui  place. 


•,•  The  alxn'e  book  /or  tale  by  all  bookitlUri,  or   ivill  be  tent,  /re/aid,  u/on 
rtcei/t  o/  /rue,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBXKR'S  SONS,  Puhmshers, 

743  A.ND  745  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  NEW  WORK  BY  PRESIDENT   WOOLSEY. 

Poïifiraï  jSripnrp; 

OR,  TNE  STATE   THEORETICALLY  AND   PRAGTIOALLT  CONSIDERED. 

/iV  THREE  PARTS: 
I.  The  Doctrine  of  Rights  as  the  Foundation  of  a  Just  State. 
II.  The  Theory  of  the  State. 

III.  Practical    Politics. 
By  THEODORE   D,  WOOLSEY,  Lately  President  of  Yale  College. 


fa   two  Tolumes   royal   octavo,   of   nearly   600  pages   each.      Handsome  cloth,   extnb 
Price  per  vol.,  $3.50. 

IMPORTANT      WORKS 

By     THEODORE     D.     "WOOLSEY,     D.D.,     LL.D., 

EX  PRESIDENT    OF    YAI  E    COLL1ÎGE. 


INTERNATIONAL   LAW. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
Designed  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  and  in  Historical  Studies.  The 
edition  revised  and  enlarged.       Cloth,  $2  50. 

"Though  elementary  in  its  character,  it  is  still  thorough  and  comprehensive,  and 
presents  a  complete  outline  of  that  grand  system  of  ethical  jurisprudence  wliich  holds,  as 
It  were,  in  one  community  the  nations  of  Christendom." — Neiu  York  F.xaininer. 

"  He  has  admirably  succeeded.  The  want  was  that  of  a  compendium  treatise,  intended, 
not  for  lawyers  nor  for  those  having  the  profession  of  law  in  view,  but  for  young  men  who 
are  cultivating  themselves  by  the  study  of  historical  and  political  science." — St.  Louis 
Republican. 

"The  editor  and  politician  will  find  it  a  convenient  companion.  Its  appendix  contain» 
a  most  useful  list  of  the  principal  treaties  since  the  Reformation."— .iVfw  YorJi  Ei<enine 
Post. 

THE   RELIGION   OF  THE   PRESENT  AND   FUTURE. 

One  volnmo,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  $2.00. 
The  thousands  of  graduates  of  Yale  College,  as  well  as  the  very  large  number  who  are 
only  in  a  general  way  familiar  with  the  deserved  reputation  of  President  Woolscy,  will 
welcome  this  volume,  which  is  a  selection  from  the  diecourses  which  President  Woolsey 
has  delivered  in  Yale  College  Chapel  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  For  the  direct 
application  of  truth,  severe  logical  simplicity,  that  eloquence  which  âprin.;s  from  unaffected 
earnestne-j  and  single-hearted  sincerity  of  desire  to  convince  the  understan<ling,  and 
persuade  the  hear  5  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  these  sermons  are  preeminent. 

ESSAYS   ON   DIVORCE  AND   DIVORCE   LEGISLATION. 

WITH  SPF.CI.'^L  REFERENCE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

One  volume,  12mo.      Price,  $1.75. 

The  Essays  here  brought  together  originally  appeared  in  th«  Katv  Eng^lniider,  where 

they  attracted  wide  attention  from  the  exactness  and  thoroughness  with  which  they  di.scusi 

the  legal  aspect  of  this  great  question,  as  well  as  from  the  sound  discrimination  displayed 

in  the  examination  of  iti>  social  aspects. 

•»*  The  above  books  /or  sale  by  all  booksellers.,  or  will  be  sent-,  fast  or  exf^tst 
iKtrges  paid,  upon  receij>t  0/  the  j>rice  by  the  publishers, 

CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S   SONS, 

743  AND  745  Broadway,  New  York. 
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